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Preface 


Practical Business Psychology, Third Edition, adheres faithfully to the 
original objective of the first edition published in 1951 It strives to give 
the reader a summary of modern psychology that is interesting and read- 
able in a form that can be readily applied to help him become a more 
efficient worker and a more effective leader 

Because the book has become widely used for business training, both 
in schools and within industry, most of the changes in the present re- 
vision have been m details that will make it an easier book to teach, 
and also more adapted to self-instruction or home study 
Most of the material about the technical methods used by psycholo- 
gists has been dropped The book is now aimed directly toward orient- 
ing the reader to the human problems he will encounter and the per- 
sonal adjustments he will likely need to make to get ahead and be happy 
in modern business life In a sense, this is a “success book,” but with a 
difference— how to organize your life for a career m business by apply- 
ing some research findings about human nature in business hfe 

This book emphasizes principles, or rules, which the employee or em- 
ployer can put to practical use, whether on an assembly-line job or at 
the big desk in the front office The examples and applications deal 
mostly with white-collar work and with large firms where the majority 
of people are employed Both the “why” and the '“how to” are con- 
sidered 

To make it easier to grasp and apply the principles, there has been 
a major revision in the aids for teaching and studying the book For in- 
stance, some thirty chartoons and other visual aids have been added 
Most of these give a concise summary of pertinent research findings, 
without burdening the reader with details about the research methods 
and design Review questions, “The Gist of the Chapter,” have been 
added to guide home study and also to help class recitations 
There has been some rearrangement of sections to make fuller use of 
the "spiral treatment" by which topics are dev eloped in easy*to compre- 
hend steps This spiral treatment also provides an automatic review, 
which should make it easier to remember the basic points 
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More attention lias been given to projects, ‘ Things to Do,” and these 
should supply the teacher with additional demonstration material Some 
of the projects can be adapted for role playing demonstrations 
The “Problems to Discuss have been increased in number and made 
more pointed For most of the problems, as with those in business life, 
there is no “one best answer ’ There are, instead, ‘ several good answers, 
depending on many factors m the situation This true to life quality adds 
to the usefulness of the problems for stimulating group discussion The 
problems have been considered extremely useful for giving readers some 
‘skull practice” in making use of psychology in situations they are likely 
to face later m business life 

Some instructors prepared objective examinations for the previous edi- 
tion Most of these questions can be used with the present edition Any 
bona fide instructor can obtain more information about these tests by 
writing to the authors in care of the publisher 

As with the preceding editions, business teachers and industrial train- 
ers have given us useful and highly appreciated assistance in deciding 
what to put into the book For this revision, we give a hearty thank-you 
for suggestions we solicited from Sherwood D Burgess, Oakland, Calif , 
Edward E Byers, Boston, Mass , Melvin Davidson, Buffalo, N Y , Walter 
E Kamprath, Minneapolis, Minn, Don E Matthews, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Louise B Miller, Bangor, Maine Morris S Pierson, Spokane, 
Wash , Roberta H Rucker, Dallas, Tex , and Dean Sweetland, Spartan- 
burg, S C 

Thanks are also given to the psychologists and sociologists for check- 
ing the accuracy of the chartoons, which are simplifications of some of 
their research findings 

Donald A. Laird 

Eleanor C. Laird 
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PERSONAL EFFICIENCY is the topic of the chapters in Part 1 
of this book Here are some practical questions that will help you antici- 
pate some of the aspects of personal efficiency to be discussed One of 
the answers given to each question is better than the others Check 
the one you think is the best After reading all the chapters in Part 1, 
change any of the answers you wish 

1. The best way to increase personal efficiency is to: 

— Take work home nights 
— Find and then use efficient methods 

Work faster 

Be ambitious 

2 The best method the boss can use to make his workers more efficient 
is to 

— See that their equipment is modern 
— Tell them they have to produce more 
— Remove hindrances, irritations, and frustrations 
— Promise a bonus if they do better 
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The best procedure to make people willing to use more efficient 
methods is to 

— Explain how superior the new method is 

— Discipline them if they do not use the new method 

— Make them ashamed of the inefficient method they have been using 

— Get them to help plan the more efficient method 

The best way to improve one’s social efficiency is to 

— Read the society news regularly 

— Wear the latest style of clothes 

Make the other person feel at ease and appreciated 

— Let others know how important we are 


on work « best attmned by 

— Working where there are no detractions 

— Writing everything down 


— Having confidence ,n your ability to concentrate 

— Reprimanding people who interrupt you 



6. Efficiency in reading is helped most by: 

— Reading for the meaning. 

— Pronouncing the words carefully. 

— Reading in spare moments, 

— Watching for misprints. 

7. Efficiency in remembering is increased most when we: 

— Use a "memory system." 

— Ask someone to remind os. 

— Tie a string- on a finger. 

Try to remember. 

8 . A job is learned most efficiently by: 

Watching an expert work on it. 

Wanting to learn. 

Thinking you have done poorly. 

Noticing others' mistakes. 

9. The days efficiency is helped most if the work is organized so that: 
— Hard and easy tasks are alternated. 

— You will win a contest. 

You don't have to correct errors. 

You can work steadily without stopping. 

10. The best way to save a workers energy is to: 

Make sure he goes to bed early. 

Teach him how to work loose-and-easy. 

Give him free vitamin capsules. 

Have him work with his back to the light. 

11. The best way to judge a persons aptitude for a particular job is to: 
Decide whether-he looks intelligent. 

Detect his weak points. 

. Analyze what the job takes and what the applicant has. 

Go by his letters of recommendation. 

12. The best method for keeping workers from stalling at work is to: 

Broadcast music in the workplace. 

Discharge a shirker at once. 

Supervise them closely every minute. 

_ Get the work group to co-operate in setting a quota. 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

2. People are important in business and 
psychology 

2. Groups are important to people 

3. Books con be important to people in 
business 

4. The importance of efficiency for every- 
body 

5. Opportunities for greater efficiency 

6 Goins in productivity 

7. How the boss estimates personal effi- 
ciency 

8 . What efficiency means in muscle work 

9. Hidden inputs that lower efficiency 

10. Psychological efficiency 


< 


Read this before 
you read the chapter. 


1 * People Are Important in Business and Psychology 

Sometimes a boss says, ‘People are more important than anything ’ 
That is the way business and psychology look upon people, because both 
depend on and deal with people 

It takes more than desks, ledgers, machines, and materials to make a 
business People are needed to make it a going concern— people working 
together, not necessarily in the same building, but pulling together so 
that the organization runs efficiently and can continue in business But, 
sometimes “people are funny” and do not pull together, or they fad to 
pull their full share of the load 

Modem psychology is useful for the person in business because it deals 
with why people do what they do, think as they do, and feel as they do, 
with their abilities, motives, disappointments, ambitions, queer streaks 
Modern psvchologv helps people to acquire skill, work more efficiently, fit 
into a work group, remember details, have a personality that is easy to get 
along with, use their senses, and do creative thinking 

In the early days of business, many guesses bad to be made about the 
human element Tod a\, however, there is a large body of well established 
information that 0:10 be used to eliminate some of— but not all— the guess- 
work 


V ■ 
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Early in this century, psychology was just starting to become scientific 
Now it is so scientific that in a typical year some ten thousand research 
reports are published, of which probably around five hundred have some 
significance for business people 

Industrial, or business, psychology was under way, as a specialized 
field by 1920 Business psychology has grown steadily as a specialty and 
has increased in practical value, so that today it has a significant role m 
business operation and in training for business careers 

2 * Groups Are Important to People 

A closely related field is industrial sociology , which analyzes the ways 
in which the human nature of individuals is modified by the groups 
they belong to and are exposed to This specialty, which blends into 
industrial psychology, was beginning to develop by 1930 It had a slow 
start, because it took time to develop scientific methods for gathering 
sound information about the influence of groups Within the last decade, 
however, industrial sociology has zoomed ahead, and there is now a 
wide recognition of the practical value of understanding group rela 
tionships if a business is to be operated efficien tly 

Absenteeism can be used as an example Absenteeism lowers efficiency, 
and most companies value the employee who is regularly on the job 
Recent records indicate that, when workers feel accepted by their work 
group they are less likely to take time off working with the group is 
more satisfying to them than staying away from work The chartoon 
shows how group cohesiveness — liking to stick together— influenced the 
absences of men workers in the offices of a large electric power company 

Jiuiiiiiiiiiu .uiuiiiitiiiiu .tiiuiiiiin tiiuuuiiutii iiniEii! tin iimii! tiimi! iii iiinui iii iii in iii nil mi mi mi m in in in nn in in in in mi mini mi in in mu in iiiiiniiii mu mi 

The first of more than 100 chartoons in this book appears on page 6 
Each chartoon gives a visual summary of a practical finding in some recent 
research Each usually carries a message that the worker, or employer, 
should take seriously The message of each chartoon is statistically sigmfi 
cant, which means that it is not likely to be due to chance and is likely to 
hold true for similar people under similar conditions 

The chartoons should be studied in a different way than the text is read 

1 Take time to read all the lettering on each chartoon and to under- 
stand the meaning of the bars curves, etc 

2 Think about how its message is related to the text some of the char 
toons are not discussed in the text 

3 Recall some situations with which you are acquainted that are simi- 
lar to those briefly described in the chartoon 

4 Do some creative thinking by figuring how the message, or messages, 
in the chartoon could be applied m your own business life 
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Men srayir>£ “Our 
croup better than 
others *nt sticking 
together": 



LOW rbserce HIGH absence 

offices offices 

Data from mtarth by Or, Floyd C. Mann and Howard Baumoartel 
at the Vnivertity of Mtehigan 

Le is absenteeism i chen the office workers were a cohesive 
group having l ‘tOgethcmcss. , ’ 

This chat toon shows that the workeis in the offices with low absence 
rates usually felt that the office group hit it oil well together. Only 
about one-third as many of the men in the high-absence offices felt that 
their work groups had that "togetherness.” 

The trend of most research in industrial sociology and group dynamics 
indicates that what the average person calls “human nature” is in large 
part actually social nature. Consequently, a considerable shift is necessar> 
from the old-fashioned way of understanding why people do what they 
do. Human nature, formerly considered largely inborn, is now looked 
upon as partly inborn and partly the result of the individual’s life-and- 
Rfoup experiences. Tint is a more encouraging point of view, because it 
Implies tint something practical can be done to modify, improve, or 
adapt human nature to changing circumstances. 

In the preceding sentence, the quotation marks have been omitted 
around the phrase human nature, because from now on j ou will always— 
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we hope— have in mind the scientific view that human nature is pliable, 
the result of inherited capacities and functions that have been developed— 
or twisted, as the case may be— by our associations with other people 

3 * Books Can Be Important to People in Business 

It is useful for the individual worker, and for the employer, to have 
as sound as possible a knowledge about human forces and social forces 
in business This is especially true because there are special forces in 
business 

Sometimes people say, A business life is a great life— if you dont 
weaken! There is a great deal of truth in that Business life by its very 
nature is considerably different from home life or school life Three of 
the broader differences are that business life (1) has to be efficient, (2) 
has to be competitive and (3) also has to show a profit In chapters 
6 10 and 16 we shall look into more details of the way human and social 
forces make business life almost a different kind of life 

It seems highly desirable and practical for the person in business to 
understand these forces and to co operate with the best of them Other 
wise he may blunder and not make successful adaptations to business 
life Those who do not weaken and who get ahead in business may, of 
course, adapt on a trial and error basis— the ‘School of Hard Knocks’ 
way But we feel certain there is a better way 

This book, for instance is based on the proposition that adaptation to 
business life will be easier, quicker, and more successful when one has 
studied about these forces that mold— or stress— human nature in business 
life 

4 ■ The fmporfance of Efficiency for Everybody 

Everybody has a stake in the efficiency of a business Efficiently oper- 

ated businesses can supply their customers with better products or serv- 

ices at lowered costs The standard of living is affected It is easier to 
pay taxes Jobs are steadier, and there may be more leisure hours for 
employees each week 

Modern executives are forever asking “How re we doing?” Is pro 
duction going up? Costs going down? Less absenteeism 4 * * * * 9 Sales up 9 
Workers satisfied? Collections better? Less scrap, waste, and accidents? 
These are some of the batting a\erages that the executives use as bases 
for decisions about the firm’s efficiencies 

Keeping an eye everlastingly on indicators of efficiency is necessary 
if a business is to be managed so that it operates at a profit Otherwise 
it maj survive no longer than the seven jear average life of businesses 
There is competition, >ou know (Dun & Brad street reports 10000 to 
20 000 business failures in ordinary >ears ) 
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The successful business person is almost always efficiency-minded 
through and through, whether he is the boss or not He keeps a close 
eye on the efficiency of the business, on his own personal efficiency, and 
the personal efficiency of those working with him Competition forces 
this, whether he likes it or not 

Periodic reviews of individual efficiency. Two or three times a year 
the supervisors and executives of about half the larger companies re- 
port on the efficiency of individual workers Several days may be spent 


Sample Scale Items for Persona! Efficiency 
of College Graduates in Business 

Score 

Value 

100 K.op, goohty wotk ,«,p lKJ „ al|y h , sk doy m ond doy ou( _ 
54 Submit, door, ondor.landahlo report! 

«0 li continually ,mp r „ vi „g „ w „ t n(>wkdg . 
s» Know, whal to do net w.lhou, b„n, ,o| d 
B4 Stimulate, aiiociate, to tlunlc 
« It willing , 0 ,hare „„p|„„„, wort, 

64 Keeps essential records 
62 Is a good rout ne worker 

« I. 0 vng toti.l..,.,, rer.ic. b„. „ not worth more .plot, 

53 I- Inti, nod ,o b. tomewha, f,„d »„„ ,1 doing thing, 

« I, ..mowhot .low learn ng new method. 

44 locks orderliness In work 

42 Ho, load.,..,. hnowUdgo of ,h. d.to.l, of pro, no, |„b 
3> Appnar, no, b. Int.re.t.d In promohon 
36 Requ res too much Instruction 
32 ™ nl >* thing, out rather poorly 
28 Often loaf, on the [ob 
26 Doe, many Ill-con, dered thing, 

20 I. continually foiling down In the work 

" “° l " •' ludgmun, ,h. .„b 

16 I, o recognlred blunderer 
12 I. .„rth proccoll, nothin, lh , „ n , pony 
10 Is o complete foltwre 
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in this periodic review of how competent each individual is Workers 
are in competition with each other, too 

During this review period, employees usually perk up their good 
behavior and show much curiosity about their ratings The boss has 
this review m the back of his mind all year, of course, and is always 
watching the work ways and attitudes of the employees The review 
period just gives a time to crystallize the preceding few months’ im- 
pressions 

Various titles are given to these periodic reports of individual efficiency 
Merit Rating, Service Review, Progress Rating, Performance Score 
These ratings are made and written into the employees’ employment 
records for several reasons For one reason, it helps the employee make 
the most of his own abilities, by letting him know how the boss thinks 
he is doing The details of his rating are talked over with him and sug- 
gestions worked out which may help him become more valuable to 
himse If and to the company There will he an example of such a con- 
ference in the chapter on “How to Conduct a Personality Interview ” 
Contracts with labor unions is another reason for these ratings Many 
working agreements consider both merit and seniority when promotions 
are made, or when workers have to be laid off during slack times 
/ Qualities that are rated Each company rates personal efficiency ac- 
cording to the qualities that are considered significant for its needs 
Factory employees are usually sized up on different qualities than office 
workers, and salespeople and executives, on still other qualities 

As a rule, the blue collar workers are rated on the fewest qualities 
One electrical company rates them on only two— ability to do the present 
job and promotional possibilities 

White collar workers are rated on more qualities Social character- 
istics, such as co operation, talk, appearance are usually included 
Supervisors and executives are generally rated on still more qualities 
Winning co operation, handling people, and reaching business decisions 
are given more weight in ratings of them 

There is a trend to rate executives’ wives, especially when the husband 
has promotional possibilities A personable, level headed wife who has 
“social sense” is favored for higher executives because they take on 
more social responsibilities at each step on the way up 

For judging the efficiency of individual office workers, a report of 
the American Management Association suggests that the following 15 
qualities be taken into consideration 

Qualifies Desirable In Office Workers 
Technical 

1 Accurac> m routine office work 

2 Speed in routine work 
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3 Planning work m advance 

4 Neat and orderly results 

5 Knowing general office methods 
8 Learning about new methods 

Social 

7 Appropriate personal appearance 

8 Suitable use of language 

9 Keeping business secrets 

10 Co operating with other workers 

11 Accepting suggestions and criticisms 
Personal 

12 Getting to work on time 

13 Getting work out before deadlines 

14 Using suitable initiative 

15 Accepting appropriate responsibility 

Usuall) the cmplo>ee is given a score on each quality A score of 1 
might be gi\cn for low or unsatisfactory with a range up to 5 for high 
or \ery satisfactory Some qualities may be given n heavier score Keeping 
business secrets or confidences for instance is sometimes counted dou 
Me for n private secretary but only once for a person in the typists pool 
By adding together the scores given on the separate qualities a total 
eifieienc) score is obtained 

I’rnclicnl psychology helps get better ratings One of the most useful 
apphcitions of business psychology is the aid it gives the individual 
in knowing (1) how to work efficiently and (2) how to get along with 
other workers Result higher ratings Research on the psychology of 
skill and work and on group dynamics and human relations has dts 
covered many principles that the individual can ulapt to his own needs 
This research has been going on since the first psychological labora 
tory was formally organized nt the University of Leipzig m 1883 by 
Dr \\ dUclm Wundt This work has been stc idily expanding ever since 
Tvery university some businesses and the armed forces have orgamza 
lions for psychological research 

Unfortunatelv mmv employers ns well as employees are not ac 
quain teal with tlu sc discoveries and consequently do much more blunder 
lug th ui they should 

5 ■ Opportunities for Greater Efficiency 

"How me w e doing?" 

V>< ns wtll ns « innjhl prolnlil) Tint is a liuimn filling 
Will™ Janm a mallei! graduate who beeimc the Erst professor 
of r»cliofat,\ it Him, d Unhi«tl> in IBS') obsined “Men lnbitmlh 
mt mill a small pin of tin powers wlneh «h> netuill, possess " 

Jotm WanamaUr who grew up on the wrong side of town lx side a 
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brickyard but made himself one of the worlds business leaders, said 
‘ Hardly any businessman is half what he might be ” 

Some of this widespread inefficiency is due to neglect-we just don’t 
put on enough steam But much of tins lack of efficiency is also due to 
poor working methods How low would efficiency be if typists used the 
hunt-and peck method instead of the touch method? That is an obvious 
illustration of the supenonty of some working methods over others 

It is not so obvious, however, that the touch typist wiU gam ifrore 
efficiency in the long run if accuracy rather than speed is emphasized 
from the outset There will be many similar examples throughout this 
book of little things that make big differences in efficiency at work 

Is business efficient? The prevailing business philosophy maintains 
that, no matter how efficient a business is now, it can always become 
more efficient There is a never-ending quest for greater efficiency New 
laborsavmg equipment is installed, and older machines, though still 
usable, are discarded because they are less efficient than newer models 
New methods and systems are continually being tried out, to find better 
procedures for jobs 

This perpetual quest for more eSiciency is one of the .factors that 
make business exciting to those who are “in” on the contemplated im- 
provements This any secretary knows when the boss asks her to help 
him select a new model typewriter, or as the accountant finds when he 
visits a business show and studies new bookkeeping and calculating 
machines 

Gains reported by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
The National Institute of Industrial Psychology was formed in Lohdon 
in 1921 This nonprofit organization has put psychology to work oh all 
sorts of tasks— from heavy work mining coal to light work folding hand 
kerchiefs The Institute reports that the output on most jobs can be im 
proved 20 to 30 per cent by appropriate methods On the handkerchief - 
folding job, output was increased 200 per cent without making any changes 
in the equipment used 

These great gains were not produced by speeding up Putting on pres 
sure to work faster is usually exactly the unpsychological way to go about 
it The psychological way is to remove hindrances and irritations, to 
find easier ways of performing the operations, and to use encouragement 
rather than scolding 

There is much more to efficiency, as we shall see, than merely increasing 
output It is the ratio of input to output that tells the story of efficiency— 
and of profits 

6 ■ Gains in Productivity 

Which do you think counts for more in the efficiency of a business the 
efficiency of the machines used? or the efficiency of the workers? This 
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question is somewhat like the cluchen and the egg question-which came 

fi The great advancements in machines have encouraged some people 
to lump to the conclusion that the machine detcrmmes efficiency. Wide 
better machines can increase efficiency, whether they do or not usually 
depends on the people using them What good, for instance, is an elec- 
tric typewriter to a typist who pecks away with only two fingers? 

A hosiery mill recently bought some automatic machines that engineers 
thought were foolproof and “independent of the human element But 
after a few weeks of production on them, there was trouble The company 
called on the Psychological Corporation for help This organization was 
incorporated in 1921 in New York City and now does nearly two million 
dollars in consulting work annually. 

When these psychologists looked into the production troubles of the 
hosiery mill, they found some two hundred ways in which the operator did 
influence the production of these “operator-prcioF machines Even the 
best of engineers apparently cannot eliminate the human element, and 
it may be costly to imagine that they can 

Year-by year gains m productivity Economists compute productivity 
on the basis of worker-hours rather than machine-hours Production per 
worker hour is the most widely used index of over all business efficiency 
Productivity is figured by dividing the total output by the total man-hours 
worked to produce that output Depending on the industry, the output 
may be totaled in tons, dollar value, items filed, cards punched, checks 
sorted, or some other measurable unit 

Output per worker hour has been rising slightly, year after year 
From 1899 to 1939 it went up an average of about 3 per cent a year, ac 
cording to Dr Solomon Fabricants computations for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research 

Another researcher from the same organization, Dr John W Kendrick, 
using a slightly different basis, figured the increase as 2 per cent a year 
from 1910 to 1950 Whichever way it is figured, American business has 
apparently been steadily becoming more productive 

How much of this gam is due to the more efficient methods of the 
workers? how much to improved machines? In some instances the gain 
is credited primarily to machines A clear cut example is that of tractors 
and other power machinery on farms They now make it possible for 
one worker to plant and harvest the crops on a 200 acre farm During 
the same period in contrast coal miners productivity steadily went down 
Our nationwide gains in productivity appear to be in large part due 
to engineers-they design better producing machines Great gains can 
still be made by increasing the efficiency that workers themselves use 
in their work 

The 2 to 3 pet cent yearly gains in productivity are small in com- 
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panson with the 20 to 30 per cent gains in output produced by the Na 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology The NIIP gams were usually 
produced without any changes in the machines used Wonders were 
worked by improving the human efficiency of the employees 
Company differences in productivity Do companies that use similar 
machinery to make similar products differ much from one another in 
productivity? The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
such a comparison for 22 firms that made mining machinery During 
a 10-year period one firm increased worker-hour output by 70 per cent, 
and 10 other firms increased it 5 to 15 per cent But— one firm dropped 
more than 20 per cent, and 10 others slipped downward, though not 
that much Half of the 22 improved m productivity, half slipped down- 
ward 

Who says there isn’t a great opportunity to find a more encouraging 
answer to "How re we doing?” This is a challenge to every person in busi- 
ness Two thirds of the manufacturing cost of articles we buy comes 
from the worker-hours put into them All the purchasing agents careful 
efforts can affect only the one third of the cost that is due to materials 

7 * How the Boss Estimates Personal Efficiency 

* That is Miss Wellcombe over by the window She is one of our most 
efficient employees ” There was a note of pride in the supervisor’s voice 
Miss Wellcombe’s work output had not been measured The boss 
had no figures to prove his impression about her efficiency Even though 
the boss may not fill out periodic efficiency reports on each employee, 
we can be sure that he is still, m some way, keeping tabs on “How’s he 
doing?” 

There are many jobs for which there are not tangible output figures 
As a consequence, bosses have to size up personal efficiency from m 
direct details or from the general style of the employee 
Occasionally, the whims or prejudices of the boss influence these 
judgments One boss is ‘dead sure that a cigarette smoker cannot be 
efficient Another underjudges the efficiency of people who belong to a 
religious denomination he dislikes Thomas A Edison would not lure 
a person whom he saw salting his food before tasting it And so it goes 
It pays to study the boss and find his whims and prejudices 
When such whims do not influence the boss’s judgment completely, 
here are II of the more important indirect evidences that lead him to 
say, ‘There is one of our most efficient workers” 

1 Learns job details quicXJy This gives an initial advantage to the em 
ployee who had vocational training or experience before starting 

2 Turns out the work without needing close supervision although the 
autocratic style of boss mi> supervise needlesslj anyu ay 
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3 Does not give alibis or excuses One executive has a hrge dictionary 

in his office, the name has been pointed over and a new title lettere 
on instead ‘Alibis I have heard . , 

4 Finds ways to do the job better The democratic style of boss is im- 
pressed by this, the autocrat, who wants to do all the thinking, may 
resent lt-so, study the boss 

5 Has general attitude of cheerfulness and co operativeness 

6 Shows seriousness— horse sense rather than horseplay on the job 


There are other indirect indicators of efficient working that influence 
the boss's judgment, but some may actually indicate inefficiency. Whether 
the following show efficiency or inefficiency depends on the situation 

7 Has a clear desk or workplace— which may mean he doesnt have 
enough to do to keep him busy, or that he wastes time being too neat 

8 Takes work home— which may indicate he is inefficient and cant 
do his share of work during the standard working day, or that the 
boss is assigning him more than a fair share 

9 Works without apparent effort— which may be because he is stalling 
on the job, or because he is really efficient 

10 Shows signs of effort-which may mean he is not on top of the job, 
father than that he is a hard worker The efficient worker may be 
fresh as a daisy at the end of the day 

11 Does not loaf on the job-although occasional letdowns may serve 
as rest pauses and raise worker efficiency 


The halo effect tn estimating personal efficiency. One impression is 
likely to overpower the person who has not been trained to analyze ex- 
actly the details that enter into personal efficiency This inclination is so 
prevalent that it has been given the special name of halo effect Here’s 
how it yvorks 

The supervisor who likes to see people working bard lets that cast a 
halo over his judgment of the person’s other qualities So, he judges the 
person who shows great effort as also being one who finds more ways 
to do the job better, although this particular person may really show 
little initiative to improve his job methods 
The cost-conscious boss similarly tends to give the economical worker 
who saves string a better standing on all other qualities 

An outstandingly favorable impression on one quality spills over and 
makes other qualities seem more favorable Presumably, the person who 
has learned to do one thing especially well will be sized up a little more 
on the plus side m other ways 

A general hhmg for a person is another strong factor in producing 
a halo effect This is illustrated by an experiment that Dr Milton W 
Horowitz made with a group of superior men and women who were 
leaders in their commm.it, es When the controversial behavior was on 
the part of a person they liked, .t was likely to be approved But, when 
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similar conduct was that of a disliked person, it was condemned Psy- 
chologists call this the halo effect, although it has a close resemblance at 
times to downright prejudice 

8 ■ What Efficiency Means in Muscle Work 

Efficiency does not require working at top speed until collapsing 
Rather, it means a reasonable or optimum amount of work done the 
easiest and most economical way ( See the first table m the next chapter ) 

The exact meaning of efficiency is the ratio of input to output This 
true efficiency can be measured for most machines Consider the auto- 
mobile engine For every 100 units of power put into it, the average 
engine puts out 20 to 25 units of power Its efficiency thus ranges from 
20 to 25 per cent, depending on the design and condition of the engine 
Steam engines are less efficient than automobile engines, and diesel en- 
gines are more efficient 

How does this compare with human efficiency? The same true efficiency 
can be used only in a limited way with people Calories of energy used 
by the muscles in doing a particular job can be measured, but com- 
plicated apparatus is needed 

Human muscles compare favorably with the automobile engine, they 
have an efficiency of 25 to 30 per cent in the average person But the 
athletes’ muscle work efficiency is higher, about 40 per cent Athletes 
have higher true efficiency, not because they were bom that way, but 
primarily because of two reasons 

1 Bodily conditioning Athletes have been w training , so their bodies 
convert energy into muscle movement with less waste They have had 
graduated exercises that harden them not sedentary work that softens 
them Steaks, eggs, fruit, milk— not candy bars and soda pop— have helped 
condition them The coach requires the athletes to sleep at night and 
does not permit them to stay up late or go out on parties 

2 Training in work methods Coaches have taught athletes energy- 
saving tncks in the use of their muscles not to swing the arms wildly 
when running, as you and I do when hurrying to the bus, to throw with 
a ballistic rather than a piston stroke, to use rhythm in their actions, to 
put in the least possible energy to accomplish the work, which increases 
true efficiency 

Energy input in everyday tasks varies greatly, depending on the method 
of working Pushing a heavy load on a smooth surface, for instance, 
requires less energy input than pulling it 

Walking at the rate of about three miles an hour (about 90 steps a 
minute) is the most efficient speed for a person of average build Run 
rung and lazy sauntering are both less efficient than the three mile an 
hour rate— and also more likely to cause a fall or slip This illustrates the 
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rather general proposition that both the speed up and the slowdown 
are likely to be inefficient ways of working The goal in efficiency is to 
find the optimum Tate, then to follow it except for brief spurts or slow- 
downs to break the monotony 

Standing, an example of indivtdttal differences m efficiency. People 
differ considerably from one another in their muscle efficiency when 
doing the same everyday tasks The chartoon shows the variations m 
this use of energy when a person is just standing up naturally and doing 
nothing else The women were all in sedentary occupations— office work- 
ers teachers, and students 

The average energy increase due to standing was 18 per cent, but one 
overweight girl used twice this increase to maintain a standing posture 

The differences m efficiency of standing were found to be due largely 
to differences in posture, not entirely to overweight The following were 
found to be significant 


Efficient Standing Posture 
Knee* pushed back 
Hips thrown forward 
Upper back rounded 
Head forward 

Trunk tilted slightly backward 


inefficient Standing Posture 
Knees forward in flexed position 
Hips pulled back 
Upper back flat 
Head held back 
Trunk tilted forward 


Standing up is the chief muscular work in some occupations, such 
as the salesperson’s Using the most efficient standing posture can lessen 
fatigue and raise true efficiency in such instances, as will planning the 
work, so that one can either sit or stand The shape of shoes and the 
height of heels should also be considered 


Range of Efficiency in Merely Standing Up 
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Force of grip 



tlow three women differed in the force of their grip on a pencil. 


t-7 


Muscle tenseness as an indicator of efficiency. The energy input can 
be measured indirectly by gadgets that show hoiv much force the person 
uses Typewriters have been modified, for instance, so that the force 
used on each stroke is shown With these modified machines, it has been 
found that poor typists use much more force than do good typists Also, 
that more force is used when typing in a noisy place than in a quiet place 
More force is used, too, when a person is anxious 

There are individual differences, as in the case of standing This char- 
toon shows how three young women differed m the force with which 
they gripped a pencil while making dots with it Mrs D was the least 
efficient in this work. Miss F was the most efficient in the use of muscular 
effort to do this work 

Electrical methods are now being used to record the faint currents 
generated by a muscle when it is used The more force, the more current 
is generated There are only a few laboratories equipped to do this work, 
but their reports are of basic significance The measurements are amaz- 
ingly sensitive— an eyebhnk can be recorded The instruments for making 
these measurements are called electromyographs The instruments adapted 
for the measuring of heartbeats are called electrocardiographs 

Even reading increases the muscle current, as shown by the curve in 
the chartoon on page 18 Notice how the muscle tenseness was increased 
When a radio talk was turned on while the man was reading 

Pulse rate recovery and muscle efficiency. When we move our mus- 
cles, we use up calories of energy stored in the body The using up and 
replenishing affect the heart rate We all know how our hearts seem 
to pound after some hard exertion The heart rate speeds up somewhat 
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Microvolts ol 
muscle electricity 



Tenseness in George W.’s arm and neck while resting, reading, 
and distracted. 


in proportion to the rate at which we are using up energy. (How tt 
speeds up in nervous tension is a topic for a later chapter. ) 

The Harvard Fatigue Laboratory has found that the promptness with 
which the heart rate returns toward normal within three minutes after 
exertion gives a good indication of how much energy was used in the 
exertion. No apparatus is needed for thrs testing-the difficulty for the 
amateur is in locating the pulse. 

Here are some records, for example, from men doing rather heavy 
physical work, as reported hy Dr. Lucien Brouha, of du Pont's Haskell 


No tjtr conditioning 
Wllh oir conditioning 


Pvho Rate While 
1*1 minute 


Resting immediately After Work 
2d minute 3d minute 


120 U2 

112 103 


109 

96 


the^rl 1 ^- \ thiS *** iS called - is “ eful principally where 
annlTed Ict l UIre s enough exertion to speed up the heart. It cannot be 
applied successfully m most white-collar jobs. 

rCP ' OCi " R 7 U,C,C pmm - M «h of heavy work that 
al ’ ,0r5C P°"" ,ls «’ P” worker was 2 1880 and that hy 
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1939 it had increased to 6 Since then, it has probably increased to more 
than 6 per worker— the electric typewriter, for instance, uses about 1/50 
horsepower As laborsaving machinery has taken over the heavy tasks— 
and some of the lighter tasks— the measurement of muscle energy and 
pulse-rate recovery is probably not so important as foYmerly 
Most office tasks, for instance, do not require any great expenditure 
of muscle energy or of calorie energy in general Mental multiplication- 
multiplying numbers such as 382 times 36 entirely in the head— uses only 
about 4 calories an hour Half a peanut supplies that many calories 
We can understand now why industrial physicians try to get white- 
collar people to take more all round exercise The physicians say that 
sedentary workers do not get enough stimulating exercise to keep their 
bodies in tiptop working condition We recall that the athlete gets gradu 
ated exercise— going slowly from easy to severe workouts— to get his 
body in most efficient working condition 

Company recreation programs are to be encouraged as one way of 
getting general exercise But white collar workers, who can benefit most 
from these, have a tendency not to take part In one large insurance com- 
pany, for instance, only about one third of the girls took part in the 
organized recreations 

Most sedentary workers would also profit from more walking to and 
from work, stretching and bending— regularly, not spasmodically The 
exercise should be enough to shake up the body cells a bit, but not 
necessarily enough to work up a sweat 

Some office managers believe that there is no excuse for office em- 
ployees becoming tired at work as easily as they do But white collar 
workers do become honest to goodness tired Some of this tiredness is 
due to the sedentary work making the body sluggish And some of it is 
due to hidden inputs other than muscular exertion that go into a fob 

9 ■ Hidden Inputs That lower Efficiency 

Ever hear someone say. This work seems easy enough, but something 
about the job gets me down”? 

The bodily energy put into a job tells only a part of the story about 
human efficiency on that job People put many intangible inputs into their 
work— discouragement, monotony, dissatisfaction, frustration, irritation, 
nervous tension, for example 

Consider the salesperson, whose chief energy input goes into standing 
and walking But there is an added input from frustration when he keenly 
wants a commission, but the prospect will not bu> There may be more 
hidden input of aroused hostility and resentment if the sales manager 
calls him down for not making the quota and still more hidden input 
from striving to be agreeable to unreasonable customers 
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Similar ludden inputs, or strains, can be found in practically c\er> 
occupation There is not much use shopping around for a job tint will 
be free from stresses Apparently, we just have to train oursehes to be 
personally efficient, come what may 
These stresses-hmdrances, irritations, frustrations-are the special 
province of the business psychologist To see for oursehes how impor- 
tant these hidden inputs are, both to the employer and to the emplo>ee, 
we shall briefly look over some typical findings that illustrate various 
sources of stress 

As an example of the hidden input of psychosomatic ailments as re- 
lated to the boss, we shall look into the story of Patrick O next (Psy- 
chosomatic simply means bodily ailments that are produced by mental 
stress of some kind ) 

This mechanic developed headaches and arm and shoulder pains when 
he was thirty one, after he went to work for an autocratic boss whom 
he resented The chart on the left shows how Patrick O ’s neck muscles 
remained continuously tensed even when he tried to relax away from 
work The chart on the right shows how this tenseness was eliminated 
after 20 days’ treatment to change his attitudes toward the boss Some 
medication was given at first to ease some of the physical conditions 
this tenseness had produced While resentment toward an autocratic 
boss can be changed to more constructive attitudes it often requires the 
help of a specialist (We will learn more about headaches in the chapter 
on nervous tension ) 

Feelings of failure and discouragement are also stressful Dr Sherwm J 
Klein demonstrated this with measurements of the microvolts of muscular 
effort of 60 men business students doing light physical work For the 
experiment, half the students were given the impression that they were 


Neck tenseness in 
electr cal un ts 



toward, boss caused muscle 


After 
20 days 


15 m nute per od 


tenseness m Patrick O 
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doing poorl) at the work, while the others were given the impression that 
they were successful Study this comparison of their average records 



5uccess Implied 

Failure Implied 

Arm tenseness while 


doing the work 

Arm tenseness while 

595 microvolts 

801 microvolts 

relaxing immediately 
after the work 

23 

51 


The "failure group not only was more tense while doing the work 
but also was unable to let down as much and relax after completing the 
same task 

Social factors— not society functions, but social get along able ness 
within the members of a work group— are also possible sources of stress 
These social factors have either been becoming more important in recent 
generations, or business leaders are becoming more aware of the social 
influence of the work group over individual lives and efficiency Social 
factors apply even to husky men working m a tractor factory, as the fol 
lowing records reported by the Survey Research Center illustrate 

Men Who Felt They Men Who Felt They 
Were NOT Accepted Were Really a Part 
by Their Work Group of Their Work Group 

Reported high satis- 
faction with the 

company 30% 45% 

The difficulty of work, even light work, is also a factor Although 
mental work uses only infinitesimal amounts of energy it does become 
tiring as people tense their muscles excessively while doing headwork 
Experiments by Drs William A Shaw and L H Khne at the University 
of Pennsylvania, provide a clear cut example 

Arm Tenseness, 
in Microvolts 

Working easy problems J2 7 

Working med urn diff cult problems 14 9 

Working most d fficuft problems 172 

Such hidden factors are probably of more importance m efficiency 
than is ordinarily realized Many of the spectacular production gams that 
psychologists have brought about are the result of reducing such stresses 
on the workers— not a speed up, not changes in the machinery , but im 
provements in the human climate 

“How m I doing to remov e or get along with unavoidable stresses?" 
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Oswald use to convince his boss that .1 would be o good investment lor the 

flrm 3 look over the advert, sements ,n some trade pumals or bus, ness maga- 
zines and report on those that emphos.ze ,mprovmg efficiency by using better 
machines and equipment and on those that emphasize hidden inputs that lower 

efficiency , 

4 look through some general business, or management, magazines and 

report on then articles that deal with the human aspect of business 

5 Why should blue collar workers be rated on fewer qualities than white- 


collar workers? 

6 Find out about and compare the work of such associations as the Na 
tional Office Management Association, The Society far the Advancement of 
Management, American Management Association, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, etc What emphasis do they place on efficiency’ The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce can give you the names of any local members or branches of 
these organizations You would likely find it useful to talk with some members, 
or local officers, in getting this information 

7 Find out what local firms use merit rating scales or other ratings The 


firm's personnel manager might like to tell you about these ratings and give 
you copies for use in class 

8 Work out some recommendations for sedentary workers to keep them 


in better physical condition A teacher of physical education, physician, or ath- 
letic coach could give you help m this study 

9 Compare an old typewriter, or other business machine, with a recent 
model, and show ways in which it might influence efficiency 

10 Find out about Dun & Bradstreet and report on them Their own local 


representative, a bank, or a credit manager could give you this information 
How does Dun & Bradstreet s work affect people in business life? 

11 Talk wah. samft. yauwj penan, »kW& Was, Vakwr. V.vs, c/r Wer, yJa vn 
business a few months ago In what ways did this person find business life 
different from, say, school life? 

12 Effle K decided to flatter her boss, in hopes he would give her a higher 
efficiency rating What can you say for and against her doing this? 

13 Think of some married men whom you know who have executive posi 
tions Describe some of their wives' characteristics that may have been helpful 
tn then husbands' climb up the ladder 

14 look up in a recent book on sociology and report on what is meant by 
a cohesive group 

15 You read in Friday's paper that the son of a fellow employee had been 
killed m an automobile crash Should you telephone condolences? send a 
written note? a printed cord of sympathy? make a personal visit to the family’ 
Who, should you do ,n cose the employee works near your desk? what ,n 
cose he works In a different department but ,s still a speaking acquaintance? 
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DAY’S WORK” 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Per cent of capacity as an index of 
efficiency 

2. Unused personal talents and job 
simplification 

3. Quota efficiency 

4. Stereotyped efficiency 

5. Resistance to changes 

6. Restricted efficiency 

7. Cures for stalling 


Think about these 
as If they were 
questions. 


J ■ Per Cenf of Capacity as an index of Efficiency 

How much can a person do? 

Business often figures the efficiency of a job or a department or an 
entire company by the per cent of capacity that is being used Thus, a 
duplicating machine could produce 7,200 copies an hour if it ran at full 
speed If a worker turned out only 3,600 copies an hour, the efficiency 
would be 50 per cent of capacity 

This does not take into account any muscular efficiency that may go 
into the job In the case of the duplicator, an electric motor does the 
steady grinding The operator s muscular effort is mostly for standing, with 
a little walking and lifting of paper This effort could be cut down, of 
course, by using a stool of adjustable height, so that he could either sit 
or stand while tending the machine 

And this 50 per cent of capacity does not take into account any lowering 
of human efficiency from the noise of the machine This noise might 
affect the efficiency of other workers if the machine were out in an open 
office, where its noise bounced into the ears of other workers 

Such a percentage of possible, or of capacity, is plainly not a measure 
of true efficiency It is a convenient index that can be watched from 
week to week to see how adequately a business is using its mechanical 
facilities 

The percentage of possible tells more about what a machine or a com- 
pany might do than it does about how much a worker can do 

Tempered standards of what is possible. The percentage of possible 
for individual jobs is usually calculated, m the larger companies by spe 

■ 25 
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ciahzed staff departments These staff people figure what is reasonably 
possible to produce in different tasks These departments are variously 
called Methods, Time, Standards, or Planning 
They make involved calculations that allow time for repairing or 
oiling a machine, for worker fatigue, for shortages of materials, and for 
other necessary stoppages These allowances give a tempered figure for 
the maximum possible, which is usually more encouraging to the worker 
On that duplicating machine, although the theoretical capacity is 7,200 
copies an hour, it would be sbaved to, say, 5,900 by such allowances 
The larger offices, especially insurance and mail-order firms, have such 


THE OPTIMAL WORK LEVEL 

■— as determined by phy* otog »ts 

How to Tell How Hard You Are Working and How long You Can Safely Keep It Up 


Pulse rate Breathing Calorie* 

per per vt ed per 

minute minute mmole 


Work examples How long you can 
(Nomeral ihowi cal /min J keep it op 


Under 100 14 or lets 


2 Moderate 1 Under 120 1 15 or less 5 to 8 



Heavy work 
* 3 Optimal 


Under 140 16 or lev 


4 Strenuous | Under 160 ] 20 or less | U to 1 2 


Typing 1 Vi, clerical 1 Vt, Indefinitely 
cook ng 1 to 2, Iron 
mg 2, light assembly 
2, washing windows 3, 
driving truck 4 

Scrubbing on knees 5, 8 hours do ly on 
assembl ng 25 lb |ob 

parts 5, hand print ng 
5, shoveling 9 lb 
load 8 


Walking 5 mi per hr 10, 8 hours daily for 
hand rivet ng 1 0, a few weeks 

blacks mithing 10 

Shoveling 14 lb load 11, 4 hours, two or 
rowing boat 3 mi per three times a 
hr 1 J week, if spe 

cial tra ning 
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tempered standards for most of their routine office tasks The smaller 
offices seldom have In the smaller office, the supervisor is likely to make 
a running guess at what is a fair days work 
When the boss makes such a rough estimate of what is par, he may 
make the estimate too high This is especially the case when the boss is 
centered on getting out a Jot of work As a result, the workers may form 
the impression that he is arbitrary and unreasonable in what he expects 
from them 

What happens m such a situation was shown in one large corporation’s 
home offices The work was essentially the same in each office Eleven 
Offices were high producers, and twelve were low producers All the 
bosses in the high producing offices were considered reasonable by the 
clerks, while only slightly more than half the bosses m the low producing 
offices seemed reasonable The unreasonableness apparently had a nega- 
tive effect on production 


2 ■ Unused Personal Talents and Job Simplification 

Useful as the percentage of possible is, it usually tells more about 
the way equipment is being used to advantage than it does about whether 
human resources ire being put to the optimum use The worker, for 
example, may be capable of doing more difficult work There is a loss of 
personal' potential if a young man might be doing accounting instead 
of running the duplicator even at 7,199 an hour 

There has been a tendency m business to simplify jobs, partly to speed 
up the learning rate for a new job One consequence of this work simph 
fication is that many jobs make use of only a fraction of the workers’ 
capacities And these simplified jobs generally produce more worker dis 
satisfaction than comparable jobs that have greater vanctj Dr Nancy 
C Morse has reported the following relationship between the variety of 
tasks on a job and satisfaction with the job This is for white collar w orkers 


in the same company 


Clerks Saying They Had High Satisfaction 
with What They Did on Their Jobs 


On Jobs having variety 
On Jobs lacking variety 


Tol simplification has been most marked in mass production asscmblv- 
i . - ti,« effect of this on blue collar w orkers interest in their 

. n0 operations wo c , llrlnon lv ,„ cll lltlh ttl „, an „ Iln 

«\or is s io factors These workers all received about the same 

modern au on^ ^ t j u n i did onlv one operation that took about 
a ages n ,_ sl j C h as using the sune tool on tin same part over 
two ininu cs ctmvtvor line pissed tlmr stations Another third 

ind over n £ m * r . {l0 ns ami the rtmmiim* third did flu armor t 
Jid two to t«' c u * 
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Old one operation 
(Unused a b ■ I ities) 



Did two to five operations 
(More obililities used) 



to do 


This cliartoon pictures clearly how more interesting the jobs were 
as they made more demands upon the workers’ capacities Unused talents 
thus cut into efficiency in indirect ways. 

Many surveys have shown that workers on skilled jobs have the most 
* satisfaction from their work Qualifying for a skilled job is apparently 
^ good insurance for the individual, over and above any increased earnings 
he may recene 

Unused talents are a loss of human efficiency, regardless of how high 
the productivity may be Some personnel departments search for hidden 
talent among their workers and upgrade employees to work that will use 
their more valuable abilities That is something supervisors are trained 
to look for, too, as the) talk o\cr ment ratings individually with each 
worker. That can really boost human efficiency 
The How m I doing 5 question needs to include “How’m I doing with 
the capacities 1 ha%e?” 
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3 ■ Quota Efficiency 

When we hear of an efficiency that goes over 100 per cent— or even 
comes close to it— we can be sure it is not a true efficiency, but an effi- 
ciency computed from some arbitrary base Quota efficiency is an example 
Companies or departments often set quotas that they hope to reach 
by a certain time These quotas are used (1) as a rough indication of 
efficiency, and (2) as goals to provide incentives for more effective work 
In sales work, particularly, life is just one quota after another Growth- 
minded firms, also, are likely to emphasize quotas that represent goals 
they want to reach soon to help them grow larger faster 

Quotas may backfire. Quota efficiency makes no attempt to gauge the 
input As a matter of fact, quotas are commonly used to get workers to 
put in more input Quotas can be useful for this, but an unreasonably 
high quota may lower efficiency (and output) by the discouragement 
touched off 

A southern garment plant’s experience shows this The story is re- 
lated by Dr John R P French, Jr The workers, in order to make them 
work harder, were told that the quota was 180 dozen a day But the 
quota, set by careful time studies, was actually only 140 dozen In their 
discouragement, the girls turned out less than 100 dozen 

On the psychologist’s recommendation, the supervisor told a few 
girls secretly that the real quota was only 140 These girls perked up 
interest immediately and lost the feeling of strain This convinced the 
supervisor that the psychologists might be right, and all the girls were 
told the correct quota 

Output jumped at once to 120 dozen! Equally important, the girls’ 
attitudes changed The work seemed easier for them Discouragement 
evaporated, and they began to feel successful Their personal efficiency 
was increased much more than the output figures showed 

Unreasonable quotas, like unreasonable bosses, can be sources of 
stress that add to the hidden input of a job 

Personal quotas. Individuals as well as departments often set quotas 
for themselves One person sets a personal quota to take an evening 
course, another to learn new words These personal quotas are often 
hazy— to learn some new words, for instance Quotas are more effective 
when they are made definite— a new word a da> 

Time budgeting is a form of personal quota setting Man) executives 
budget so man) hours for checking with department beads, so man) for 
commumt) work, so man) for personal conferences with workers, and so 
on These time quotas make people more svstcmatic in their use of 
time And they also prod them not to neglect some tasks that might be 
overlooked if they were not given a time quota 

A committee of students and faculty of the University of Chicago 
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recommended the followmg tone quotas to assure a well-rounded ^ 
velopment and to avoid becoming top heavy from specializing 

Hours per Week 


field 


Serious reading 
Dances and social affairs 
(5 hours maximum) 
Lectures concerts art 
Movies, shows games 
(6 hours maximum) 
Religion and welfare 


“Getting enough time to do things” may mean that the time for each 
activity has not been put on a quota basis It may also mean that one 
has too many irons in the fire Much time can be spent to no useful pur- 
pose if there is no quota to prod one 

More motivation when the individual sets his quota. People who work 
toward goals, or quotas, usually make better use of their capacities as 
well as of their time Goal-motivated behavior, as it is called, helps people 
to get things done A goal generally has most motivating power when 
the individual has set it for himself, and least effect when the goal is 
set by someone else for him, such as a parent or an employer. That is 
one reason why progressive employers are now including the workers 
themselves in conferences where quotas are set 

An example is a large electric utility having some ten thousand em- 
ployees Management was worried because the first-level supervisors 
showed little interest in the cost side of efficiency It was found that the 
most effective way to make the supervisors cost conscious was to let 
them take part in the financial discussions m which their department 
budgets were set up Then they were motivated to meet their own budgets, 
not the budgets that someone higher up had imposed on them 

Levels of aspiration in setting quotas. The person who has no quotas 
is obviously badly off so far as his efficiency goes He has a low level of 
aspiration or shifting aspirations that may be gone with the wind by 
tomorrow “He lacks ambition may mean that he has not set any quotas 
for himself but is just drifting along 

But a person with a high level of aspiration may be badly off, too, 
though in a different way He may have too much enterprise, scattered 
all over town An overly ambitious person is likely to be under the 
strain of a goal, or quota, that is set too high and too soon— you remember, 
uce president in six months, and that solid gold Cadillac, or the biggest 
diamond in town, or to finish a course in half the time, or to marry into 
royaltj Reasonable goals stimulate people, but wishfully high goals 
produce stress tint cm make life and work a nightmare 
An ingenious experiment by Dr Saul S Leshner shows how the level 
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of only temporary aspirations may be reflected m the tenseness of 
the individual High school graduates worked puzzles m their heads 
while the tenseness of their arms was measured electrically After some 
experience with these puzzles, the people were asked to set a goal for 
working the next puzzles Half of the people were told to make it a 
reasonable and realistic goal they had a good chance to reach The other 
half were asked to set a goal they would like to reach— a wishful goal for 
them 

The people who set the wishful goals were more tense as soon as they 
set the goals, even though they were still resting and had not been given 
a puzzle to solve The people with the wishful goals were more tense 
while doing the otherwise identical work and more tense while relaxing 
after the work We shall come back to this in the chapter on nervous 
tension 

In daily life either of two things is likely to happen when goals are 
unrealistically high For one, the person comes to feel frustrated— as the 
girls m the garment factory did— and gives up From then on the person 
who has surrendered may play safe and not expect much of himself— his 
push and self-confidence dwindle 

The other thing likely to happen is high pressure, frantic effort, to 
reach the goal— push enough for several people That is what happened 
in the arm tenseness of most of the people who set even temporary, 
though wishful, goals for the puzzles Business people with more per- 
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manent high levels of aspiration drive themselves to earn more and 
more— and get ulcers or other psychosomatic ailments thrown in for their 
extra efforts 

Quotas can be extremely useful stimulants when they are realistic 
quotas But, like stimulating drugs, they should be used in moderation 
Tempered 

“How m I doing to reach some quotas I have set for myself? And how 
realistic are the quotas? ’ 


4 ■ Stereotyped Efficiency 

A stereotyped action is one that is repeated pretty much without varia- 
tion Stereotyped efficiency means doing the same old things in the same 
old ways with no change or improvement m method— becoming habit- 
bound 

If human beings are creatures of habit, this is especially true of their 
working habits We tend to do jobs pretty much as we did them the 
first few times they were tackled Frozen work habits keep many from 
being the efficient workers they might be Vocational teachers and job 
trainers often have tough problems getting people to replace the stereo- 
typed, amateurish ways they used when they started working with more 
professional and efficient methods 

Stereotyped efficiency, as you have probably guessed, means low effi- 
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Periods of unavoidable inefficiency. Periods of unavoidable ineffi- 
ciency are also looked upon as causes of stereotyping at a low level 
Work habits, like water, seem to run downhill at the first opportunity 
It works this way The worker has been out for illness and returns 
to the office while still a bit dragged down The first few days back on 
the job he takes it easier than usual— and has good chances of becoming 
stereotyped at this lower level It might have been wiser if he had not 
returned to work until fully recovered, so that he would not have babied 
his work habits 

Periods of overtime work have been found to produce similar lowering 
effects As a result of the longer hours, work ways become less efficient 
than usual And, when the overtime is past, many people do not run 
uphill to their former standards 

Efficiency may also become stereotyped at a low standard when the 
company provides employment the year around There are some slack 
seasons when workers are kept on, but they do little more than putter at 
their work and later find it difficult to get going again under full steam 
when business picks up 

A similar stereotyping hazard exists in many small offices where there 
may be really busy periods only a few times during the week “Easy 
work” may be a worker’s worst fnend 

Salespeople also tend to become stereotyped when selling is easy Dur- 
ing periods when demand is strong, the salesman may become just an 
order taker When business conditions change and it is necessary to 
get out and really sell, he finds his sales skill has deteriorated Then the 
sales manager has to start some sales training as a refresher to pump 
habits up to more efficient levels 

It is useful to bear in mind that whatever the cause of the temporary 
low level, it ts likely to become the stew standard unless something is 
done intentionally to take up the slack 

Stresses as a cause of stereotyping. Stress is not as ob\ious a cause 
and is probably more widespread than is generally realized We had a 
glimpse of how it operates when we were talking about unreasonable 
quotas One reaction to stresses is to gi\e up, to play safe and not try 
Another reaction to stress that has been in\ cstigated is the tendency 
to become rigid in one’s wa>s and thinking— keeping in the same old 
ruts This is a close relative of placing safe The mental ngiditj from 
stress cuts down the flow of ideas 
This was demonstrated in an experiment in which Dr. Emorj L Cowcn 
gave high school graduates a sene's of mental problems to solve The 
problems could all be solv cd bv the same trick, once the people caught 
on After the> had become used to solving with tint procedure, then 
thev were given problems that seemed similar, but which could not be 
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solved m the same old way The people who had mental rigidity would 
still try to use the same old ways and were much slower to solve the new 
problems Here is what was found 

1 Relative Time to Solve 

the New Problems 


People not placed undeT stress 25 

People under m Id stress from failure 

to solve diffcult problems 63 

People under strong stress from brusque 

treatment ond bel ttling them HI 

Those records indicate tint stress made it more difficult (more rigidity ) 
to find the new way This also suggests how brusque treatment, or 
bawlings out, may bnng out mental rigidity that stereotypes workers 


5 ■ Resistance to Changes 

Resistance to changes is related to stereotyping, both as a cause and 
as an effect Stress, especially from the way the worker is handled, may 
make it worse But the majority of people are not inclined to try out 
innovations They feel safer with familiar methods and think new ones 
might be risky This applies not only to work methods but also to foods, 
ideas, clothes, amusements, and so on 

Plnstcnns say, for instance, that it does not matter whether we eat 
pie as the first course or as the last course of a meal But how would 
you take to the idea of starting your meals with the dessert and eating 
the courses backward? Our eating habits, like most of our ways, have 
become stereotyped, and we are a bit rigid toward making any changes 
When improvements produce no improvement. Often when air condi- 
tioning or more efficient machines are installed, the boss can discover 
no benefits Work comes out at the same old rate Sometimes laziness 
or resistance to change is blamed, when the real culprit is stereotyping— 
perhaps complicated by stress effects if the boss is an old ramrod 
The General Electric Company increased the lighting for key-punch 
operators b) seven times Theoretically, there should have been an in- 
ert isv m output But output remained the same dunng the next month— 
stereotyped efficiencv 

Afltr about two months in the better lighted room, output slowly 
iRS-in lo climb The- climb was irregular, some weeks there were slumps 
back to older It \ els 

It was a ve-ar ami a lnlf lx tore the full benefits of the improved work- 
ing conditions showed up llv tint time stereotyping bad been over- 
turn! so tint i rrors wire down 69 per cent and output was up SS per cent 
Tlnt is tin wav it goes after most improvements in working conditions 
or nut iocb lor tin first few wuls-or months— there seems to be no 
Umfit It take* s.vtral months as a rule, More the old stereotyping 
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fades away and higher ceilings are reached It may be foolhardy to con- 
demn an improvement too soon— wait until people have had a chance 
to break through their old ceilings 

The dead hand of stereotyping has a special challenge to the person 
who has ability and ambition Some record of his “How’m I doing?” 
helps him spot his stereotyping If he is not doing better, it may be be- 
cause habit is holding him back Hosts of people are stereotyped with- 
out realizing it, because they haven’t tried to figure out how they are 
doing in comparison with a month ago Or how they might do the work 
more efficiently. 

6 ■ Restricted Efficiency 

Restricted efficiency is not a cheering topic, but we should be acquainted 
with it As in the case of stereotyping, it represents lowered efficiency 
But restricted efficiency is intentional, while stereotyping is not 

An end result of both is lowered productivity Another is the effect 
upon our standards of living, because both keep the costs of manufactur- 
ing higher Still another result is the pressure that managers naturally 
put on in hopes of overcoming the stalling— but often nothing comes from 
this but more stress and a tug of war that no one wins 

Deliberate restriction of efficiency prevails in approximately half of 
factory work groups It is not so common among white collar groups, 
though a few office people do try to shirk their way up 

This intentional stalling occurs the world over, although different terms 
are used to describe it stretching it out, making the job last, the slow- 
down, gold-bricking hanging it out, ca’ canny, soldiering spreading the 
work 

ft ss usually .as ■depasisM'jnS; /.v crejy, that stalls— the code of 

many work groups More about this aspect m a moment 

How much pride workers have in the productivity of their group gives 
a rough indication of their attitude toward stalling Low pride m pro- 
ductivity reflects an atmosphere that approves of restricting output 
The chartoon on page 36 pictures how white collar and blue collar groups 
have— or don’t have— pride in the productivity of their work groups 
The attitude toward restricted efficiency is also shown by workers’ 
feelings toward others who are high producers Dr Nancy C Morse has 
summarized the following data, for semiskilled office clerks (girls) 

Attitude Toward the High Producer* 

Admiration Neutral Raienfment 

25% 31% 44% 

Causes of stalling. Some of this restricted efficiency is based on poor 
logic Workers reason superficially that, if they hold down output, they 
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J/oir much pride they had in the productictlj of their work group 


will mike the \ob list longer But economists point out thit restriction 
hurts those who still is well is the innocent customers the cost of 
goods is kept higher md the mirkct limited Restricting efficiency thus 
mis ictvnll) mike lewer jobs Coil is in cvimplc When low productiv 
it\ in ulc the price of coil go up customers turned to fuel oils ind gis 
with the result tint there were fewer jobs for coil miners 
Tlu prcdwmn nit re isons for stilling liowe\er ire tied in with group 
conflicts mil hostihtv fci hugs The stilling usuilly springs from feelings 
of rcsuitimnt tow iril supers isors ind immgcrs 

Stdhng is most mirktd wlun the supers isor is i boss>, lutocrilic 
person who hirks orders ind dois dl the pluming lnmsclf It is usuilly 
lent whm the supirsisor is of tin democrilic style ind hmdles work 
ers so tint this fill th<> ire pirt of the husiness ind ire not being be 
little dhs thi inuii^t mint 

Stalling is ilmost ilw i\s iti expression of the work groups feeling 
dial tln*\ must hold to„ithir in si If protection or silfdifcnst The 
group hi»* upon ulut it comidi rs 1 *f nr ibis s work “ Tins quot i is lower 
tlun whit could i isth Ik possible But tin group mikes life miser ible 
for tin omnimtiom worker wlio goes nlwu this low stmdird 
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Group forces in stalling. The work group enforces the low ceiling it 
considers a fair day's work. Sometimes the group enforces it by direct 
pressure— reminding the conscientious employee that he will wear him- 
self out and had better slow down. Among blue-collar workers, physical 
threats may be used. 

Subtle social pressure is almost always used. The diligent worker is 
ignored— a sort of boycott. He is given a snide nickname and “included 
out” of the group at lunch hour, department gossip is kept from him, 
and his wife may be snubbed by the wives of others in his work group. 

If he persists in turning out more than the group sanctions, his ma- 
chine may be tampered with and defective pieces put in his output 
when his back is turned. Hazardous practical jokes are played, too, with 
the conscientious worker the scapegoat. Gossip is started about him. 

Such group pressures have a powerful influence on most individuals. 
People are extremely sensitive to what others in the work group say or 
think, and usually— though not always— follow along with the group. 

An instance m which girls worked in teams of three making checker- 
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boards illustrates this The group pressure used was about the sligh est 
possible merely casual remarks that one girl had been secretly asked 
to make at certain times during the work spell 
The work spell was divided into three periods During the first pe iod 
no comments were made about the rate of working although the bos> 
had told the girls that speed was important when they were put on 
the job At the start of the second and third periods the ‘undercover agent 
made a slowdown comment such as is shown on the chartoon on page 37 
This single casual comment reduced output 20 per cent during the 
thud period The casual remark of a fellow worker had more effect than 
the evplicit instructions of the boss 

We should emphasize that the group influence can be in the other 
direction— for higher efficiency— though it seldom is In a variation of 
the checkerboard work, the secret conspirator was instructed to make 
one speed up comment at the start of each of the last two periods “Can t 
>ou hurry things a bit? and ‘Can you step on it?’ were typical These 
casual speed up messages increased output 50 per cent in the second 
period and 96 per cent in the third 

The group can give efficiency, but usually the group takes efficiency 
away 

Feelings of guilt and rationalization. Though stalling may be approved 
on a particular job, it is nevertheless a source of stress on some of the 
workers taking part in it A feeling of guilt is usually touched off when 
the) start stalling This feeling may be numbed a bit by the groups 
approval of -restriction The \oice of the group seems to drown out the 
still, small voice of conscience Some folks try to feel very self righteous 
about their restriction, to push out the feeling of guilt That is why 
staffers commnnl) sa> ‘The compan) is making too much mon°y, any 
way “The boas \m vt commg to him’ ' \m making work for some other 
person who needs a job” 

/Iflfionrt/izfl/iou is the technical term for such pseudological self- 
ik femes for questionable conduct financier ] P Morgan had rational 
i /at ion m mind when he said * A man always lias two reasons for doing 
nm thing— a ‘good rtason* and the real reason” 

A r ihonnhz ition has also been called an alibi, which the person may 
come to believe nationalizations tend to keep stalling going rather than 
curing it 

7 * Cures for Stalling 

Pil'd* rati a bonus profit sharing and oilier incentive methods of 
pis mi nt liivi been tried vvilli tin; ,dn nf brcnlong stalling Quotas and 
pmdmttmi drives and pare contists are also usid Sometimes these 
mi voires product results snmrtimis lliev do not Whether the incen- 
tives" orl or not sis mi to ,]< pi ml on ( 1 ) the human dim He ot the firm, 
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The boss usually feels responsible for the efficiency of his department 
The rank and file worker seldom does— Why should X wear myself out 
for something the boss will take the credit for' There is ordinarily a 
great difference between the employee and the employer m this motivation 
for bung efficient But when a spirit of teamwork is built up, and credit 
and responsibility shared, the workers come to feel more involved in 
wanting their work to be efficient rather than restricted 

Some amazing transformations m attitudes and efficiency have been 
made when work groups came to realize they counted for something 
more than hands 

For personal efficiency the individual thus needs to understand the 
work group and become adept in getting along with its members It 
takes more than job know how to enable a person to have all round 
efficiency In the following chapter, we shall take up the three major 
objectives to keep in mind to round out one s personal efficiency 


The Gist of the Chapter 

To get a better mastery of the chapter, recite the answers to these questions 
to yourself Look back in the text, if necessary, to refresh your recollection of 
the details 


1 Who usually determines the per cent of capacity, and how is it done ? 

2 What are the advantages and disadvantages of job simplification? 

3 How can quotas be made most effective in increasing efficiency? 

4 Tell about the Optimal Work Level 

5 What are the causes and consequences of stereotyping? 

6 Do many people resist changes, and why? How does this affect their 
efficiency? 

7 How does stalling cause a dishonest day's work? 

8 Why is stalling worse in some jobs than in others? 

9 How have people been made more eager to accept new work methods? 


Thing s to Do and Problems to Discuss 

These will help you make more pradicol use of the material 

1 Obserre people working at such job. a. elevator operator, soda fountain 
clerk, trofTc policeman librarian. but driver, cigar or news stand attendant, 
etc . and make note of the variety at tasks they hove ta do Which |obs have 
the noil variety, which the most saneness (ram hour to hour? 

2 Talk With a non who doe, „me study work for a large firm Fsnd out 
Whet he does and how he can detect a worker's stalling 
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3 Observe some people working m a public place, such as a soda or 
lunch counter What points can you look for to give some basis for rating their 
efficiency’ How do the human relations seem to be between the workers’ with 
their boss’ with their customers’ Assume that you have been hired as a con 
sultant to advise the management, and prepare a report of your observations 
and recommendations 

4 Discuss factors other than the greater variety in their work that could 
make skilled workers more satisfied with their jobs 

5 In the southern garment plant mentioned, what might have been the 
effect if the girls had been told the quota was only 130 instead of the actual 
140? 

6 Discuss some ways an employee should budget his off the |ob time 
Should it be different for a blue collar than for a white collar worker’ 

7 Recall some part time jobs you had when you were younger What 
were some inefficient practices you followed then’ Discuss how these same 
practices would be a handicap on a regular full time |ob 

8 What reasons could account for less stalling among white collar em- 
ployees? 

9 Discuss the ethics and long range effects of stalling 

10 Some people believe that legal provisions for job security and unem 
ployment insurance make many workers lose interest in being efficient Give 
the evidence you can think of on both sides of this question 

11 Oswald J ‘s boss has suddenly been called out of town and Oswald 
has been given temporary charge of the crew The men take advantage of 
his inexperience by stalling Recommend methods he could use to get the crew 
back into high gear work again There may be suggestions in the last chartoon 

12 If people can do the rather heavy physical work of the Optimal Level 
without depleting their energy why do so many people get tired out at 
much lighter work’ 

13 What things might a boss do to interest his workers to become more 
efficient’ 

14 What are some inefficient ways you have’ 

15 Does efficiency mean working at top speed all the time’ 

16 Effie K said The company is making lots of money— why should I 
work myself to death for them? What might cause that attitude’ What effect 
is it likely to have on her work and her future’ 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Self efficiency, group efficiency, 
and things efficiency 

2. Taylor and one sided efficiency 

3. Practical psychology to balance it 

4. Franklin and self-efficiency 

5. Job enlargement and life enrichment 

6. Washington and social efficiency 

7. Social efficiency in modem business 

8. “The Lonely Crowd ” 

9. Jefferson and efficiency with things 
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I ■ Self-efficiency, Group-efficiency, and Things-efficiency 

Psychological efficiency, we recall, means using our abilities in order 
to bring optimum results with least waste and strain 

Since each of us is built a bit differently from everyone else, has a 
slightly different background and slant on life, and lias picked up stand- 
ards from different groups, there is probably no one best way that fits 
cv cry one We have to find the most efficient balance for ourselves Then 
apply it on the job and off the job as well 
To become efficiency-minded, one must keep three aspects in view 
as general objectives Like the o’d story of the three legged stool, it takes 
all three aspects to balance one’s efficiency These general objectives are 

Self efficiency Self development, so that the percentage of the possible 
and the level of aspiration are matched 

Croup efficiency Human relations, teamwork, and social efficiency 

Tilings efficiency Work methods that save effort and time 

These aspects have not been numbered 1, 2, S, because that might 
give the impression that number one was the most important. All three 
aspects arc important, but the relative importance of each will vary with 
the situation 

When a person is training for a new job, thmgs-efficiency may be more 
42 ■ 
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important for the time being When he is starting work on an actual 
job, then group efficiency nses in importance And, after he is getting 
along on the new job, more emphasis may need to be given to self- 
efficiency in order to qualify for the climb up the ladder 
Self and group are primarily a matter of applying psychology Things 
require a mixture of psychology, common sense, and industnal engineer- 
ing 

The things are easiest to be efficient with, because they are tangible 
and can be observed without any abstract thinking Arranging price 
sheets for handiest collation is a tangible Moving desks around to make 
the flow of work more efficient is another tangible 

But there are also intangibles to consider when desks are moved 
around The girl whose desk used to be at a window may find herself 
facing a corner and may mope at her work because that change makes 
her feel discriminated against Another who had the telephone on her 
desk may lose that token of prestige as tangible desks are moved around 
Feeling discriminated against, or that ones prestige is lowered, is an 
intangible, but mighty important for a person’s all round efficiency 
Just as good will is an intangible but a valued business asset 

The self and group objectives m personal efficiency deal with such m 
tangibles And it usually takes time before a person “catches on to 
the meaning and significance of such intangibles That is a reason why 
the first practical work on office and factory efficiency was mostly with 
tangible things 

The big new advances in efficiency are now being made in applying 
the intangibles of self and group Today’s executives have to work with 
intangibles perhaps more than with tangibles, as we shall see shortly 
when we quote some leaders 


Balanced Persona / Efficiency 
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2 ■ Taylor and One-Sided Efficiency 

In most companies most of the efficiency mmdedness is directed to- 
ward the tangible things-a one legged stool that is wobbly and at times 
treacherous to use Automatic machines, conveyors, stop watches, sys- 
tems, methods, and other paraphernalia of the efficiency expert have pro- 
duced such one sided wonders that the unbalanced efficiency they caused 
has been generally overlooked 

The pioneer who got this work started was Frederick W Taylor He 
made serious beginnings at the time of the Spamsh-Amencan War and 
set a pattern that is still followed throughout business 

Ta>lor was a young executive, with high aspirations, in a steel com- 
pany He paid some attention to self-took night courses in engineering 
that helped his self development 

One of his notable accomplishments was made when the steel firm 
was up against a manpower shortage during the war Taylor applied 
scientific methods, as then known, to study the work of loading heavy 
bars of iron, by muscle power alone, on railroad cars After some ex 
penmentahon he concluded that the existing work force could carry more 
bars of iron if the men took rest pauses at definite intervals during that 
backbreaking work 

He induced some of the workers to try his new method— he offered 
them a dollar more a day and flattered them by calling them “high priced 
men ’ Under his new system, a whistle was blown after the men had 
carried iron for twelve minutes, at this whistle they were to sit down and 
rest After three 101011105’ rest, the tangible whistle was blown again as 
a signal for the men to pick up their burdens and carry iron This system 
increased the amount of iron carried from 12 y 2 to 47 tons a day 
Tint seeming miracle ushered in the era of rest pauses But the "high- 
pneed men didnt take too enthusiastically to it Whistle blasts were 
too much like signals for trained seals The rest pauses weren’t their 
idea, an>wa}— the> were something that had been hatched in the front 
olfice b> someone with a white collar and a slide rule The workers had 
not been gi\en a clnncc to participate in the planning Taylor had over- 
looked the intangible forces in the work group and had won hostility in 
Titwn for the extra dollar a daj Cartoons lampooned the whistle-blowing 
tlficitucv, experts 

Another of Tav lor s lustor> making experiments m efficient work meth- 
ods was in shoveling After lie had concluded that the most efficient, or 
optimum load was 22 " pounds he had the shovels cut to size- for 
various matt rials Sand took a small size, ashes a large size, and so on 
I hove art the shovels vou use now,” he told the much older men who 
, . S K !' dln? but inefficient!*, all their working lives So, they 
Ind to me the prtsenbtd shovcls-but man> workers secretly cut an 
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Courtesy Banter of Colgate University 

Sad predicament of the efficiency expert who lost hts whistle 
after blowing for the rest period 

inch or two off the shovels This sabotage, as with most sabotage, was 
their way of evening things up with an autocratic boss who did not let 
them take part in planning their own work 

Taylor was right as far as he went, but he didn’t go beyond the easily 
seen and measured tangibles He had found ways for using muscles that 
brought better results with less effort— but he had failed to take into ac- 
count the hidden inputs of injured human dignity and aroused resentment 
His group aspects of efficiency were most unscientific by what we know 
today 

This brings to mind Owen D Young’s comment He was the farm 
boy who became chairman of the General Electric Company “It is not 
the crook in modern business that we fear, but the honest man who 
doesn’t know what he is doing ’ Taylor knew only the tangible part of 
what he was doing The intangibles he overlooked perpetuated trouble 
and inefficiency 

3 ■ Practical Psychology to Balance It 

In Tajlor’s day, not much was known about practical business ps>- 
cliology, the human intangibles, and the hidden inputs The “efficienc) 
man” merely follow ed Ins impulses in handling people, perhaps polishing 
up his impulses with some of the tricks of the horse trader 

By the time World War I came around, there was enough new ps> 
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ecological knowledge established for industrial psychology to branch 
out on its own That was when the National Institute of Industrial Ps>- 
chology was founded m London and the Psychological Corporation m 
New York City' The psychological knowledge that was useful at tins 
tune was principally about self efficient learning, memorizing, and con- 
centrating, the efficient use of muscles and senses, intelligence tests and 
a few occupational tests, incentives and unconscious motives Groups 


were not well understood then 

But, by World War II, group d>namics and human relations had 
branched out on their own Today there is a sizable amount of scientific 
principles that are serviceable for this aspect of practical psychology. 
And groups seem to have become the central problem m business effi- 
ciency That is why the last three parts of this book are devoted largely 
to aspects of group dynamics— human relations, personality, and group 


co operation 

Frank W Abrams, a civil engineer who worked up to become chairman 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, told young engineers 
“In the past decade or two, we have been scrambling to make up for 
lost time During the past 35 years— while I have been working in indus- 
try— the time that managements have been devoting to problems that 
have to do with human relations has been vastly increased, until today 
the manager is apt to spend more hours on such problems than on any 
others Perhaps the time that our engineering schools give to studying the 
stresses and strains of humans should be greatly increased ’ 

Henry Ford II puts it this way ‘If we can solve the problems of 
human relations in industrial production, I believe we can make as 
much progress toward lower costs during the next ten years as we made 
during the past quarter century through the development of the ma- 
chinery of mass production ” 

Harry A Bulks, the Iowa bookkeeper who became chairman of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc , sums it up in these words ‘During the early years of 
this century, expansion and production occupied the best business brains 
The years between the two world wars were characterized by tre 
mendous emphasis on selling and merchandising The second half of our 
century will be marked by inspiring progress in the field of human rela- 
tions ” 


Those comments reflect the change that is steadily taking place in the 
human climate m business This change is due in large part to new 
executives with well rounded training who are taking the places of yes- 
today s self made men who were strong on things but weak on groups 
This shift is significant for people who are preparing for business today- 
) 0 b know-how has come to include ability to apply some principles of 
practical psychology m relations with others 

To point up three aspects, or objectives, in this rounding out of know- 
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how, we shall use some famous old Americans They lived and earned 
enduring reputations long before Taylor or modern psychology were 
born But each, m a sound way that was ahead of his times, was a good 
practical psychologist Although each was well rounded, we shall use 
them to pinpoint three different goals that should be included m the 
personal quotas of the business person This should make the intangibles 
become more tangible in your thinking 

Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson are 
our stars for the next sections They were efficiency minded, though too 
well rounded to be called ‘ efficiency experts ” 

4 * Franklin and Self-efficiency 

Efficiency has been described as a state of mind An inclination to look 
for and try out better ways— no stereotyping 

Franklin showed this state of mind as a twelve-year old He was help 
ing his father salt down a barrel of meat for the large family 'It would 
save time,” the boy suggested, “if you said Grace over the barrel now 
and didn’t have to do it at each meal ” Suggestion not accepted As a 
mneteen-year-old, his efficiency was about things He was cocksure and 
saw no need to improve himself At this time he was argumentative and 
overbearing, an annoyance to others But a helpful Quaker called his 
attention to the value of intangibles “Thee has won an argument, but 
lost a friend ” 

That set Franklin back on his heels Not a chap to be stereotyped, he 
undertook to develop himself out of his conceit and annoying habits To 
check his impulses to make irritating comments, for instance, he would 
instead say something that might build friendships I made it a rule to 
forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others,” he wrote 
later 

For this section, however, we want to look into the plans he made for 
his self development between the ears— the self aspect of personal effi 
ciency He came to realize that his troublemaking arrogance was a false 
front to cover up his lack of real knowledge That is a common cause of 
conceit— to bluff to conceal a weakness 

Instead of pretending to know it all as a way to compensate for the 
mere two years of schooling he had, Franklin found a better way out He 
began to round himself out by acquiring more knowledge— self develop 
ment 

He started serious study of the limited supply of books available, but 
he soon set a higher quota for himself To get more books, lie organized 
a group of other young men, who pitched in and bought books together 
for their own library 

He formed the Junto Club, which met for regular discussions Each 
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member had to participate in their member-centered rather than leader- 
centered meetings— m this they anticipated the findings of modern group 
dynamics about the superiority of member centered meetings The topics 
they talked o\er were serious and were assorted to round out the mem- 
ber astronomy, currency, natural science, art, government. 

Within a few years, Franklin was one of the best informed young men 
of his day No more unconscious motive to put on a cocksure false front 
He was developing himself between the cars and never stopped He re- 
tired from business at forty-one, one of the rich men of the time But 
his retirement was spent in further self development and in service to 
his country, not m the idleness of the fireside 

Self development counts m personal efficiency, partly because it rounds 
out the person and partly because it is one of the best antidotes for stereo- 
typing and stalling 

How boss and firm promote self development. Efficiency can be boosted 
by encouraging employees into a little self development Tins helps even 
in laborers jobs where there is slight opportunity for promotion In gangs 

railroad 0 , nv thT" “Tj’ * feW ° f t! ’ e f ° r0men ‘“S 1 ' 1 the some 
of 3 * S V W !v m a , ddltl0n t0 thrar present work The following pair 
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The job of office clerk used to include, say, six different operations, 
which gave the clerk some variety and required a little more skill than 
a single-operation job. But now that job is likely to be divided into six 
different jobs, one clerk doing just one operation— the trained-seal situa- 
tion that uses a small per cent of the workers’ capacities. 

A few companies have taken steps to repair this oversimplification 
of jobs. J. D. Elliott, supervisor of the customers’ billing department of 
the Detroit Edison Company, reported some experiences with job en- 
largement at a session of the American Management Association. Job 
enlargement puts back together some of the operations that had been 
separated when the quest for one-sided efficiency with things was in 
vogue— using a larger per cent of the workers’ capacities. 

In one biffing routine, for instance, three typists and a tabu/afing- 
machine operator made up the working unit. Under job simplification, the 
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member had to participate m their member-centered rather than leader- 
centered meetings— m this they anticipated the findings of modern group 
dynamics about the superiority of member-centered meetings The topics 
they talked over were serious and were assorted to round out the mem- 
bers astronomy, currency, natural science, art, government 

Within a few years, Franklin was one of the best informed young men 
of his day No more unconscious motive to put on a cocksure false front 
He was developing himself between the ears and never stopped He re- 
tired from business at forty-one, one of the nch men of the time But 
Ins retirement was spent in further self-development and in service to 
his country, not in the idleness of the fireside 
Self-development counts in personal efficiency, partly because it rounds 
out the person and partly because it is one of the best antidotes for stereo- 
typing and stalling 

How boss and firm promote self development. Efficiency can be boosted 
by encouraging employees into a little self development This helps even 
in laborers’ jobs where there is slight opportunity for promotion In gangs 
of railroad section laborers, a few of the foremen taught the men some 
railroading that was in addition to their present work The following pair 
of figures shows that this little self development boosted productivity 
among men who were tamping crossties and leveling rails because they 
knew more than the absolute essentials of their present jobs 

Per Cent of Men Who Said That Their Boss 
Taught Them New Duties 

High producing gangs 39 

Low producing gangs ^9 

Some executives informally pass along book-club selections and other 
books for their employees to read Many of the larger firms provide courses 
that are not directly related to the work of the company Other firms pay 
tuition charges for courses that seem to have little bearing on the job, 
but which may have beneficial results in the long run as they round out 
the employees’ personal efficiency 

A strong leader knows that if he develops his associates he will be 
even stronger,’ James F Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, told a group of executives 

5 » Job Enlargement and Life Enrichment 

One feature of modem business m ikes self rounding out more essential 
than it was m Franklin’s era As firms increase in size, a large share of 
lobs is made smaller and repetitive Job simplification, which was started 
things 1 ’ breaV ' S b ‘ S ,obs mt0 llltle ones Wlt h an aim for efficiency with 



The job of office clerk used to include, say, six different operations, 
which gave the clerk some variety and required a little more skill than 
a single-operation job. But now that job is likely to be divided into six 
different jobs, one clerk doing just one operation— the trained-seal situa- 
tion that uses a small per cent of the workers' capacities. 

A few companies have taken steps to repair this oversimplification 
of jobs. J. D. Elliott, supervisor of the customers’ billing department of 
the Detroit Edison Company, reported some experiences with job en- 
largement at a session of the American Management Association. Job 
enlargement puts back together some of the operations that had been 
separated when the quest for one-sided efficiency with things was in 
vogue— using a larger per cent of the workers’ capacities. 

In one billing routine, for instance, three typists and a tabulating- 
machine operator made up the working unit. Under )ob simplification, the 
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tvn, Sts lined bills all day long, and a fcmrlb girl operated tin- mat hinc 
It was simple to enlarge tins )ob Instead of time tjpists and a machine 
operator, tlicv used four typists Tbe t > pists took turns miming tlie 
printing maclune-more sandy and more skill 

Mr Elliott made a cost surscy of comparable operations m 1 — elec- 
tric utility companies Some of the comp nuts bad used job simplifica- 
tion, and others bad kept the jobs enlarged lie found tint the work 
was done 40 per cent cheaper on the enriched jobs This is a lliought- 
proioking demonstration that more than things determine cfficienc). Self 
has to be included in the figuring 

The railroad section bosses who taught tbe men more about radroid- 
mg than their immediate jobs required were enriching jobs infonnullv. 
The humdrum work on the section became more meaningful 

Life enrichment . The big return to the individual m bis quest for self- 
development is life enrichment Life becomes more meaningful, more 
satisfying 

Promotion to higher responsibilities often binges upon rounding one- 
self out through sclf-dcv elopment, not solel> upon technical excellence 
in running a machine The executive mxds a broader background, Ixitb 
for his decisions and for the social contacts that increase as he goes 
upward Quotas for self development can take care of this rounding out— 
realistic quotas, not wishful ones 

The junior executive’s wife, too, may need to set up some realistic 
self development quotas for herself Her husband maj not become a 
major executive unless he is backed up on the home front b> a wife who 
also fits into executive circles She is lus social assistant 
The executive’s private secretary, who is his working assistant, also 
needs more of this self-enlargement than do the girls m the t> pmg pool 
i But Andrew Carnegie canmly noted, “You cannot push anjonc up 
the ladder unless he is willing to climb himself* lie speckled the coun- 
try with free libraries to give help to those who w ere tr) ing to dev clop 
themselves 

Soon we shall come to some chapters that are especially planned to 
help in selE development Reading, Memory, Learning But right now 
let us look at another objective of balanced personal efficiency, human 
relations, or getting along with others and with groups 

6 « Washington and Social Efficiency 

The smallest part of social efficiency is knowing how to behave at a 
tea party or a formal reception, in a swanky restaurant, or at the office 
party Reading the society columns is not necessanly a sign of social 
efficiency— it may more hkely mean the person his high levels of social 
aspirations that are a bit frustrated 

Social efficiency takes in the broad field of human relations-getting 
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along with fellow workers as well as the casual contacts with the bus 
driver or the blind woman at the newsstand 
Getting along with groups, too-with groups that follow different 
religions, belong to other lodges, are of various occupational levels, and 
have other hobbies and recreations The world is crisscrossed with peo- 
ple who are organized in formal groups as well as m— the larger num- 
ber-informal groups without officers or written constitutions A labor 
union or a camera club is a formal group Cliques and most office groups 
are informally organized These groups usually pull in different direc- 
tions, which does not help the general harmony The person with efficient 
human relations gets them to pull together more for him 

George Washingtons story can highlight this aspect of efficiency He 
was not so all-round efficiency-minded as Franklin Washington did not 
give much attention to self-development or study and little to efficiency 
with things But, when he was fifteen, he took a big step m the quest 
for social efficiency and kept on stepping m that direction This quest 
probably changed the history of our country 
This aspect of personal efficiency may have interested him because 
he was chided about his homeliness and hot temper Good human rela- 
tions might make up for these handicaps, he probably thought 
His mother told him, ' Your nose is growing up before the rest of you ’* 

It was a big nose, always Feet, too— shoes size 13 Face pitted with 
smallpox scars and embroidered with freckles That was the shy fifteen- 
year-old who felt conspicuous and inferior when around others 

He might have overcompensated by belittling others or have with- 
drawn inside his shell and stayed m the comer Instead, at fifteen, he 
made a direct attack to build good human relations on something be- 
sides the handsome looks and wealth that he lacked 

The young backwoodsman sharpened a quill pen and wrote in a 
notebook some guides he was going to follow He worked out his own 
rules of practical social psychology Here are some of them, in his own 
picturesque wording that reminds us of a prayer book 

Jog not the desk on which another reads or writes, lean not on anyone 
Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, though he were 
your enemy 

When a man does all he can, though it succeeds not well, blame not him 
that did it 

Break no jests that are sharp biting, and if you deliver anything witty, 
abstain from laughing thereat yourself 
Be not hasty to believe reports to the disparagement of any 
Gaze not on the blemishes of others, and ask not how they came 

The full list of his fifty seven rules is given in The Technique of Per- 
sonal Analysts, starting at page 17 (Your public library probably has a 
copy ) 
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Washington earned that booh of self-made rules with him for years 
It was a secret treasure he carefully preserved and followed Several 
Virginia belles rejected him as a suitor-lie was so homely and without 
property They might have felt differently had they known what that 
secret treasure was going to help him achieve through getting others to 
follow him 

His level of aspiration was moderate Not grasping or driving He 
would not accept a salary as President He did not push himself but 
was pulled forward by others The offices sought the man whose booh 
of rules won honors that only other individuals and groups can give He 
could get better teamwork and co operation than many of his con- 
temporaries who were better educated and more capable, but who could 
not measure up to him in human relations 
Washington’s boyhood analysis gave him a you-point of view that 
dominated his relations with others This is a large ingredient m what is 
popularly called personality As first President, he was ill at ease in his 
duties of entertaining visiting nobility But his you-point enabled him to 
make the other fellow feel at ease and appreciated How the other fellow 
feels is the important point in human relations 


7 ■ Social Efficiency in Modern Business 

In seventeen offices in the eastern headquarters of one of our largest 
firms, the work was practically identical But these offices varied in their 
productivity and also in the supervisors’ attitudes about human relations 
About half the supervisors considered human relations an important part 
of their jobs The following breakdown, reported by Dr Daniel Katz, 
shows how this human relations attitude was related to higher produc- 
tivity 

Per Cent of Supervisors Who Thought 
Human Relations /mporfcsnf 
High-producing offices 83 

Low producing offices 30 

Records such as those are one reason why progressive firms are now 
training their supervisors m human relations methods The right training 
can be highly effective, as is shown by studies Dr Irving Lorge has made 
for the United States Air Force In one project with 400 officers, the fol- 
lowing gains were made as a result of training 


Qualify of Decisions on 
Human Relations Problems 
Before training 13 

After training 24 


Washington, at fifteen, had discovered the hazards of even mild 
criticism In his notebook he asrote “Being to aduse, or reprehend an) 
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one, consider whether it ought to be in public or in private, presently 
or at some other time, and in what terms to do it, and in reproving 
show no signs of choler, but do it with sweetness and mildness ’ Criti- 
cizing others is something supervisors often have to do, Washingtons 
guide can be helpful when these occasions arise 
Over-all efficiency is also influenced by the way the people in a work 
group “hit it off together ” How great this influence can be is shown by 
a construction contractors records His firm was building identical rows 
of houses in a new suburb On some rows, the union carpenters and 
bricklayers were teamed together on the usual random basis, but, on 
other rows, the workers were teamed on the basis of their mutual liking 
Sociometric methods. Sociometnc methods were used to arrange these 
mutually attracted work teams Each worker gave, in confidence, the 
names of other workers he would most like to work with The psycholo 
gists used these choices to arrange teams m which John not only pre- 
ferred Henry as a working mate but Henry also preferred John-two way, 
mutual attraction 

The chartoon shows lowering in labor cost for those rows of houses 
that were built by the sociometnc teams There were pleasant human 
relations between these workers, without anyone having to make much 
effort to get along with the others There were also marked savings m 
materials used*- The net result was that these sociometric groups pro- 
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When the 1 corkers chose teammates themselces, the contractor 
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duced so much more and saved enough materials, so that the contractor 
got every twenty ninth house free In addition, absenteeism and labor 
turnover were significantly reduced 

This shows dramatically the business value of good working relations 
among the workers But we must remember that only natural groupings, 
or cliques, were used The individual workers had made no special 
effort themselves to improve their human relations, as Washington did 

8 * "The Lonely Crowd " 

Social efficiency has piobably counted since the Garden of Eden But 
there is evidence that it counts more than ever in our present world There 
have been many changes that seem to make human relations the number- 
one problem of the twentieth century, as Edward Bemays expressed it 
An account of these changing forces, and how they have affected the 
typical American, has been given by Dr David Riesman m his book, 
The Lonely Crowd (Yale University Press) The increase in population, 
the switch to city life, higher living standards, and larger business units 
are some of the forces that have put people under more stress m their 
social relations— not like Washingtons time, when most people lived m 
rural sections and were self employed (Today, only about 18 per cent 
of the gainfully employed are their own bosses ) 

As a result of these changes to state it in extreme fashton, people tend 
to feel buried alive m the crowd— lost m a sea of familiar but not friendly 
faces on the street and in the workplace This swallowing up by the crowd 
leads people to want keenly to be accepted by others 
Wanting to be liked by others is apparently a stronger motive than 
it was formerly It was wealth that determined status in Taylor s day, 
now it is more likely to be personal popularity built on good human 
relations The wish for keeping up with the Joneses is weakening, while 
being liked by the Joneses is rising 

This makes it easier to understand why workers-such as the girls 
making checkerboards-responded more to what fellow workers said 
than to the boss s orders Workers want to be liked by the other workers 
If thej are liked, then they do not feel so lonesome m the crowd 
At a recent meeting of the American Psychological Association, Dr 
Bertram H Raven reported an experiment that showed how people even 
distort facts in order to hold opinions that will make them popular with 
the group There was distortion of the facts to justify going along with 
the group opinion, even when the people did not have to tell the group 
wlnt their private opinions were But, when they had to make their 
opinions public to others m the group, they stretched the facts to a 
much greater degree-m other words, rationalized still more 
Thc> feel less lonel> when the> think as the crowd does So, they hold 
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Half felt accepted, the others felt more or less lonely in their 
work crowd. 


together to turn out only as much as the group feels the boss deserves. 
Standards of thinking as well as standards of living are greatly influenced 
by group forces. 

Do many workers feel they are left out of the work crowd? This char- 
toon shows what was found among a tractor plants blue-collar workers. 
This firm has a progressive personnel department that tries to keep 
the men from being swallowed up. 

Do you wonder how many of those who did not feel completely ac- 
cepted had tried to follow Washington s example? Or did they think it 
was entirely up to the personnel department to solve the problem of 
human relations by making sociometnc groupings, so that their social 
efficiency— and happiness—would not require their own efforts? 

The verdict of business leaders. In Section 3 we listened to what such 
leaders as Frank W. Abrams, Henry Ford II, and Harry A. Bulb's had 
to say about the changing human climate in business. They spoke from 
a company point of view. Now lets hear some other leaders about the 
individual you-point in human relations. 
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Every businessman needs to learn how to get along with others, both 
as individuals and as groups Some of that knowledge can come only 
through experience, hut much of it con be taught -John L McCaffrey, 
the Ohio boy who became president of the International Harvester Com 
piny 

In almost every business relationship the human touch counts Busi- 
ness at rock bottom is essentially a human undertaking, run by and for 
human beings -Sir Henri Deterdmg, bookkeeper who organized world- 
wide oil companies 

Men ate judged to a large degree by their ability to work with other 
men -Robert F Black, the truck salesman who became president of the 
White Motor Company 

The last two parts of this book are devoted to ways for removing 
hindrances and irritations that otherwise make the crowd lonely. 

9 ■ Jefferson and Efficiency with Things 

Efficiency with things scarcely needs to be given separate emphasis 
It is easy to presume that a shiny, new gadget, which is tangible, means 
new efficiency It is this obvious aspect of efficiency that has been used 
most and that people are inclined at first thought to imagine is all there 
is to efficiency 

Shy, sandy-haired Thomas Jefferson knew there was more to work 
than mechanical efficiency He watched his self-development, and his 
relations with others, too But he was mechanically inclined and enjoyed 
tinkering and planning things When he went to the White House, he 
took along his own set of tools for spare-moment tinkering 

It was not until Ins second year in college, however, that he began to 
get efficiency minded This shift m his thinking helped his transition 
from play years to work years 

One of Ins first steps m efficiency was to put time to work for him 
He hid out a daily time quota for various activities and followed it 
Later in life, the long-time foreman of his plantation said he had seen 
Jefferson sitting unoccupied only twice-once when he had a toothache, 
the other time when he had an attack of neuralgia “Mr Jefferson was 
the most industrious person I ever saw in my life,” said the admiring 
foreman 

To use odd moments during the slow travel of those days, Jefferson 
bid a Philadelphia carpenter build a trailing writing desk that Jefferson 
himself designed lie could hold this desk on his hp or place it on a stand 
mul could tilt the adjustable top to a comement angle and take writing 
materials— including sand for blottmg-from the drawer at the side He 
wrote the Declaration of Independence on this desk 

Answering letters was a major task for him as he rose in influence. 
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Portable tenting desk that 
Jefferson had built to in- 
crease bis working efficiency 
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There were no typewriters or carbon paper But the polygraph had just 
been imented, and Jefferson eagerly used it to make copies of his out- 
going letters The polj graph had a series of pens connected by levers, 
so that when one pen was moved the others mo\ed in a similar route 
The Yvnter simplj fastened a sheet of paper under each pen, and as he 
wrote with the master pen, copies in his own handwriting were made 
simultaneously Jefferson imented some improvements to boost the effi 
ciency of this polygraph 

He was enthusiastic about the polygraph as an aid to personal efficiency 
and promoted its use Sometimes he sent friends the copy rather than 
the original letter, to demonstrate its usefulness 

Our decimal system of currency was also promoted by him It seemed 
to him more efficient than the pounds, shillings, and pence that had been 
in use m the colonies 

The mass system of production, which had just been devised by Eli 
Whitney for making army muskets, was also promoted arduously by 
Jefferson Some of the 1,267 letters he answered in longhand in one year 
as a private citizen deal with the superior efficiency of this new production 
method 

He made time studies long before Taylor’s day When building his 
mansion at Monticello, he timed the work when one wheeled and when 
two wheeled barrows were used to transport materials He found the 
two wheeled more efficient 

Pedometers had just been invented— 'they hung on one’s belt and meas- 
ured the distance walked Always interested in innovations, he used 
these instruments to find the most efficient walking speed and decided it 
was 4 miles an hour Metabolism studies have shown that for the average 
person it is 3 miles an hour Jefferson’s rangy leg length may have made 
the 4-mile speed more suited to him, there are, of course, individual dif- 
ferences and not one way that is the optimum for everybody 

Fatigue study also intrigued him— work with least effort He was not 
a lazy man, he preferred to build his own fires rather than have a servant 
do it Pie planted thousands of trees with his own hands “For what 
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purpose have our hands been given us he commented once, 'if not foi 
labor? But he did not want that labor to be inefficient For instance 
After he retired from the presidency to his beloved Monticello, he was 
overwhelmed with visits from admirers The isolated mountamtop was 
difficult to reach and there were no nearby motels Jefferson hospitably 
provided food and lodging for as many as fifty guests at a time-and 
most of them unexpected guests with horses that also had to be cared 
for This was social efficiency under handicaps 
Such a swarm of fans and friends distracted his letter answering and 
other goal activities To make it easier for him to concentrate, he built 
a poplar forest a short distance from the main mansion He would go 
there at regular hours each day— still following a time quota, as in his 
sophomore year— to keep caught up with his goals without being inter 
rupted or distracted 

Nothing high pressure or driving about Jefferson a relaxed worker, 
a steady worker, efficiency minded as he progressed toward realistic goals 

How is my efficiency? is really three questions in one It breaks 
down into 

How efficiently am I developing myself? 

How m 1 doing in efficiency with people? 

How s my efficiency in working with things? 


The Gist of the Chapter 


1 What are three general objectives to keep m mind m balancing one s 
efficiency? How does the relative importance of these vary with circumstances? 

2 Which of the general objectives is usually the most difficult to apply? 

Why? 7 

3 What were the good points and bad points of Taylor's methods? 

4 How is balancing one s efficiency affected by changes that have been 
and are taking place in the human climate of business? 

5 Which objective was illustrated by Franklins story, and how did he 
work toward it? 


6 What are some things businesses do to help the self development of 
their employees? 

7 Wh,ch objective was illustrated by Washingtons stoty, and how did 
he work toward it? 


8 Vfhat ore some differences between formal groups and tnformal groups? 
V What are sociometric methods and how are they used? 

d,ltav a : been cha: g mg"? e ' y ^ SU " M ° b °“' ’ h ° 
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n Which objective was illustrated by Jefferson s story, and how did he work 
toward it? 


Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Find out what some firms in your locality do to help the self development 
of their employees, and report on if Or, work out a plan that some firm 
could adopt for helping that seif development 

2 Observe some workers and report to what extent their methods and 
attitudes confirm the quotation from William James in Section 5 of the first 
chapter 

3 Give a report on someone you know who has foiled m business or 
has lost his job How could his failure be attributed to his neglect of some 
aspect of his efficiency? 

4 Interview some executives to find out and report on how much of their 
working time they estimate is spent on problems relating to things how much 
relating to people? Which do they find easier to deal wilh 9 

5 Discuss whether the desire to develop oneself is inborn or acquired 
What difference would it make to management 9 to the individual 9 

6 Describe situations you have observed that might make employees feel 
their dignity was injured also some situations that might lead them to feel 
they were respected as individuals 

7 Discuss why a person s desire to be popular with others might motivate 
him to follow the crowd and stall on the job 

8 Discuss whether or not it would be a good policy to place people from 
the same neighborhood on jobs where they could work together 

9 Would it be a good pol cy in seeking new employees to ask present 
employees to suggest to their friends that they apply for work? 

10 Jefferson was eager to use new machines but many workers resist 
changes of that sort Discuss how this difference could be accounted for 

11 Discuss Taylor's findings about shovel size and how if |ibes with the in 
formation In Chapter 2 on The Optimol Work level 

12 Consider some simple |obs you hove observed such os elevator opera 
tor cigar stand clerk and discuss what could be done to enlarge them 

13 Give some examples you have observed of people who bluff to conceal 


° TT' Which would be the better |ob for twenty two year old Oswald J fa) 
high pay with a firm that left it up to the employees to sink or swim or (6) 


.. _ f, rm that assisted in seff development? in case of a middle 
average pay vmn a 

e pffie°K e ^e 1 1 eves in doing others before they do you For good social 
1 ‘ e , ver wh ch is the better way (a) to do to others as you would 

efficiency ° . to you or (6) to do to others as they want you to do? 

like to have them r 


doing others before they do you For good social 


, do to you or (6) to do to others as they want you to do? 
how good your incidental observat on is on which paper mone> 


* oicture of Franklin? of Washington? of Jefferson? 

have you seen the p'Ctu 



4 ■ RAPID READING, 
WORD POWER, 
AND EASY SEEING 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

j. The cash value of reading 

2. Read for meaning 

3. Steps to gain reading speed 

4. Reading habits for special uses 

5. When and how to skim a page 

6. Building word power 

7. Primary mental abilities in word po 

8. Legibility in reports and writing 

9. Lighting for reading and working 

10. Arc your eyes right ? 

11. Right eyed or left-eyed? 

12. Eye hygiene and exercises 


I ■ The Cash Value of Reading 

Before Moms Fishbein entered medical school, he took a course in 
shorthand to speed note taking He was a brilliant student, who added 
\v& bsffi.uyacc by adopting efficient. vvotVing, methods Speedy reading, 
was one of his accomplishments His colleagues report that he could 
read an entire paragraph at one glance, and sometimes a page m two 
glances When he was a voung doctor, the American Medical Association 
appointed him editor of their weekly journal, a post he held for more 
than thirty j ears To keep himself busy, he started other medical journals 
When he retired, the association had to appoint four people to do the 
work this speedy Tcader bad been domgl 

Moncj -making ideas, promotions, fun, and a complete education can 
be gained from reading 

Thomas Edison did not ha\c man> years of schooling, but his wide 
reading made him well educated His deafness made it easy for him to 
concentrate on reading In his laboratory, lie built up one of the best 
scuntific libraries of his time. 

“Wlun I want to discmtr something" lie said, "I begin by reading 
tip eairytlung that has been done along that hue m the past-that’s what 
60 ■ < U /wi* in a ( 
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all those boohs in the library are for I use these books to prevent waste 
of time and money, by not doing again the things that have already been 
done or tried out by others I generally recommend only those books that 
are written by men who actually describe things plainly, simply, and by 
analogy with things everybody knows ” 

Case Institute of Technology found that engineers average three hours 
a day of on-the-job reading If they could read faster, the time released 
could be used otherwise 

Our fast-movmg world requires more and more serious reading if we 
hope to keep up with it There are more than thirty magazines published 
in the field of advertising alone and another ten on salesmanship There 
are thirty more on business and office methods, seven on women’s clothing, 
and nineteen on textiles The plumber has more than thirty magazines 
dealing with his trade, as does the motor-truck operator 

Books galore, too Nearly ten thousand new books are published m 
the United States each year Some years, more than that also are published 
in England 

Then there are all the memos , reports, and instructions within a firm 
to read, as Case Institute of Technology found 
Yet reading is a recent accomplishment A hundred years ago, not 
half the people in the country could read Those who could read usually 
had been taught by methods that made their reading inefficient They 
read too slowly and did not gam enough of the sense from their reading 
Most adults today do not read so well as a well taught seventh grade 
pupil of a modem school— less than 200 words a minute An efficient reader 
can cover more than 700 words a minute, and he can glean more sense 
from it than the slow reader 

Many firms are now giving their executives courses to train them to read 
more rapidly The top twenty-one executives in a plant of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company illustrate the benefits Here is what Dr Cecil J 
Mullins reported about the executives’ improvement 

Words Read a Minute 

Before training 257 

After 43 hours' training 811 

One year after close 

of the training 537 

This greater reading speed cut in half the time these executives needed 
to spend on their essential reading each day It meant an annual saung 
of $40,000 in executive time that could be used for duties other than 
reading 

How caa well educated adults, who have been reading since they were 
six, be taught to double their reading speed? Haven’t their man> years 
of practice made them as perfect as they can be? They have had years 
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Thus if all 


the phenoj 


mem which influence 


h into 


electrc magnetic radiations could ie take] 

10 8 5 

account, it woi|d be possible to precetermine 


The eye pauses are shown by vertical marks. The numerals at the top of the 
vertical marks show the order in which eye pauses were made . The other 
numerals show how Ion g the eye paused, in 30ths of seconds. This reader got 
off to a poor start btj beginning in the middle of the first line and so had to 
jump back to the first ivord. But that was the only regressive movement he 
made. His eye paused 5 times a line. The average pause was not Quite % 
second for him to catch the meaning. 


of practice, true enough, but wrong practice. It is that way with practice 
in many things— the wrong kind of practice. 


2 ■ Read for Meaning 

Eyes and mind co-operate in reading— the eyes to see, the mind to 
understand. The aim in reading is to grasp the meaning quickly and 
easily. So, look for the meaning, not for the spelling. Reading and spelling 
are two separate arts. 

Here are three lines, each of which can be read with equal ease. 

prhw 
oulo single 

The apple is big and red 

The first line is meaningless. The second line is two unrelated words, 
totaling ten letters. The third line is six related words that make sense, 
but it is nineteen letters long. Nineteen letters that make sense can be 
read as easily as only four that have no meaning. That is one secret of 
speedy reading. Read for meaning. 

Do you realize that you are blind much of the time while reading? 
Watch your eyes move while you look in a mirror. You cannot see 
them while they move, for the eyes are as good as blind while in motion. 
This is why police are trained to read license numbers of moving auto- 
mobiles with a quick glance, rather than try to follow the moving license 
plate. The same principle applies for inspecting products on a moving 
conveyor or typewriter carriage. 
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An Inefficient Header 

This man had 12 pauses a line , and 9 regressive movements tn the 3 lines 
Notice that Jie must have spelled out electromagnetic His average pause 
was a little more than ^ second to catch the meaning — or teas it to spell the 
words out ? 


When you are reading a line of print, the eye jumps from one pJape 
to another along the line It does not move steadily It jumps and pauses 
It is only during the pauses (called fixations) that the eye sees During 
the jumps, everything is blurred 

A poor reader has a dozen fixations along a line An efficient reader 
has only half as many of these stop to get the sense pauses 

The poor reader looks at each letter to catch the word The efficient 
reader senses the word from a quick look at tts general form The poor 
reader pauses longer at each fixation 

The very poor reader not only tries to see each letter but also spells out 
each one Spelling is not reading Read with the head, not the lips The 
brain is quicker than the lips 

The old saying about slow but sure’ is not true for reading Rapid 
readers get more sense from their reading When a slow readers speed 
is increased by training and the right practice, he learns more from Ins 
reading 

3 ■ Steps to Gain Reading Speed 

Several gadgets have been invented to train people to read better 
Some of these are exposure devices, similar to a camera shutter They flash 
a phrase for a fraction of a second Short phrases are Bashed Grst, to train 
the person to read an entire phrase at a glance 

Another instrument holds a book page, over which a curtain is drawn 
steadily, a line at a time Tins forces the person to read quick!) or miss 
the line entirel) It sets a pace that makes the reader speed up to keep 
up with the curtain 

Reading can be improved without using apparatus After all, the es 
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The reading accelerator. The moving curtain lowers down 
the page , forcing people to “ put on the gas" and read 
faster. The speed at which the shutter descends can be 
ad/usled to speed up the pace of reading as more skill 
is gained. 


sential apparatus is your own head and eyes. Use them according to the 
following rules until good, speedy reading becomes a habit. 

Read phrases, not words. Notice more words during each eye pause. 
Concentrate directly on words, not on letters. 

Look at the upper half of words , not at the lower half. 

Look at the beginning of words. Skip the endings of English words. 
Keep eyes mooing from left to right. Eliminate backward moves. Get 
it the first time, so that you do not have to look backward. 

Push yourself to catch the meaning, "Read a newspaper line in two 
eye pauses. For a book-width line, strive to cover it in four or five 
pauses. 

Keep Ups and tongue motionless. Control any tendency to spell or 
pronounce words. Avoid “inner speech,” too. If you read less than 350 
words a minute, you are probably saying the sounds in some way. Read- 
ing seldom becomes silent reading until the rate is 400 words a minute or 
faster. 

Keep alert to catch meanings faster. Try to read five words faster each 
succeeding day for a month, by catching the meanings of increasingly 
longer phrases. Look for the ideas, don’t expect them to hit you on the 
head. Heading with the radio turned on slows speed and lowers com- 
prehension. 

Keep ni if until faster reading is a habit. Reach the goal of reading 400 
or more words a minute. 
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4 » Reading Habits for Special Uses 

The typist needs rapid-reading for sense for her personal reading hut 
needs reading-for-spelling in her work Proofreaders need the same two 
sets of reading methods Students must read textbooks differently from 
favorite magazines 

Chart reading also requires different habits from prose reading Studies 
by Dr Francis P Robinson, at Ohio State University, indicate that blue- 
print reading may require still different reading skills 

While the individual needs an assortment of reading habits, most em- 
phasis should be given to speedy comprehension as the basic habit The 
following reading rates should be minimum goals for self-development 



Words a Minute 

Study 

200 

Serious books 

250 

Serious magazines 

300 

Fiction 

400 

Telephone directory, signs. 


advertisements, newspapers 

2,000 


5 ■ When and How to Skim a Page 

The ultraspeedy method of reading is skimming, or scanning This is 
the way to read most newspapers Hit the high spots in headlines, with 
an occasional fixation on an entire first paragraph in a single glance 
The skimming method also should be used when hunting for a date, 
a name, an address, an idea, or a price quotation 

Use a diagonal sweeping glance downward across a page when skim- 
ming With practice, one can soon scan five or six' lines of type m a 
single brief pause of the eye 

It has not been proved that practice in skimming helps reading speed 
otherwise But skimming is a habit worth ha\mg when one is hunting 
information in correspondence, files, or books When looking up a word in 
the dictionary, for example, skim down the column until the word jou 
are looking for hits you in the eye 

Skimming is also a helpful preliminary for studying Skim through the 
chapter first, noticing kej phrases, pictures, and charts, to obtain a 
general \iew of what is ahead This takes onl> three or four minutes but 
makes the thorough reading easier and more meaningful Tint is w In Ibis 
book Ins the section “What this chapter is about” at the beginning of 
each chapter 

After skunmmg through an assignment or a trade journal article to 
find >our bearings, settle dowm to read for ideas-but read rapidl) It 
helps to underline hc\ words with a soft pencil 
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6 ■ Building Word Power 

Strange words throw a roadblock across the path of rapid reading 
The serious reader needs to pause at a new word long enough to (1) 
try to figure the meaning, or (2) look it up in a dictionary and perhaps 
pencil the meaning right on the margin of the page, then (3) say it aloud 
to get the pronunciation After pronouncing the word, go back to rapid 
silent reading for ideas 

Anyone aiming for executive work needs especially to develop a good 
vocabulary, partly because he must keep up necessary reading to stay 
abreast of the field, partly because the executive’s principal tools are 
words The executive needs a two way vocabulary He must understand 
the meanings of big words himself, and he must translate meanings into 
little words in passing on the idea or instructions to workers Take in 
big words Give out little ones 

Little words are important in sales work, too One paint manufacturer 
lost sales because bis house paint was advertised as “for exterior use” 
Many persons did not know whether exterior meant inside the house or 
outside Sales jumped as soon as the paint description was changed to 
‘ especially for outside use ’ 

John Wanamaker kept a daily list of new words that he looked up 
every evening Some evenings he would continue to read the dictionary 


Vocabulary 

*cor« 
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as if it were a mystery story He started this habit when ten years old 
and kept it up for more than sixty years 

Some people have to try harder than others to build a vocabulary 
This is due to differences that seem to be largely inborn Women, as a rule, 
excel m the ability to learn to use words This is one of the few sex 
differences that really seems to be inborn Often, a secretary can write 
a better letter than the one her boss dictates 

7 ■ Primary Mental Abilities in Word Power 

Experiments on primary mental abilities (usually abbreviated PM A) 
have shown that people have more or less inborn specialized word powers 
PMA are discovered by mathematical methods of factor analysis Facts 
uncovered by factor analysis have revolutionized the knowledge of human 
abilities 

Factor analysis makes it possible to find the lowest common denom- 
inators of mental powers Each primary mental ability, segregated by 
factor analysis, is virtually independent of all other mental abilities and 
is a basic factor This is similar to such chemical discoveries as that water 
is not an element but is made from hydrogen and oxygen Factor analysis 
splits the atom of the mind 

Here are primary mental abilities that are related to vocabulary build 
mg 

Word fluency is the ability to think of the right word How many 
given names, such as Mary and Frank, can you think of in one minute 
that begin with the letter 1? That is a sample test of word fluency This 
ability to think of the right word is independent of the size of your 
vocabulary It is useful in solving crossword puzzles and prevents hem- 
ming and hawing in dictation Good talkers need good word fluency 

Talking fluency may m turn be made up of two factors word Buency 
plus idea fluency When a person hems and haws to find the right word, 
he may not know the word or he may have run out of ideas 

Word meaning is another PMA, distinct from fluency It is the ability 
to understand words heard or read It matures rather late in life and 
is one reason why it is difficult to understand intangibles until late in the 
teens or after Word meaning is important for understanding directions 
and learning foreign languages 

Emile Zola was a prolific French writer with good word and idea 
fluency But Ins PMA for word meaning was so weak that he could not 
leam foreign languages 

Versatility is another PMA that relates to the turno\er or rate of 
using words The chatterbox who talks a mile a minute but keeps sa> 
uig the same thing in different ways has a high versatility He is likely 
to waste words in letters or telegrams 
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Although the PMA are largely inborn, they can still be improved 
somewhat by intelligent effort 

You will get acquainted with other primary mental abilities in the next 
chapter 


8 ■ Legibility in Reports and Writing 

Legibility means easy to read In printing, legibility is influenced by 
the size of type Newspaper type is too small for easy reading Type a 
size larger than you see in most books has the best legibility, and that 
size is used in most advertising booklets Elite typewriter type is not so 
easily read as pica 

The length of lines also influences ease of reading Newspaper line 
length is easier to read than book length A typewritten line across an 
8 l /o by 11 inch letterhead is too long a sheet 5% by 8*4 inches, the so- 
called half size, allows for a more legible length of line Most professional 
advertisements use short line lengths 
White space between the lines adds ease to reading Solid type with 
no extra white space between the lines is difficult to read A double spaced 
typewntten letter is much easier to read than a single-spaced letter 
Extra spacing between paragraphs also adds to reading ease 

Styles of type vary greatly m legibility In general the style of type 
that most people have become accustomed to is the most legible to 
them-stereotypmg m our perceptions But Old English, script, gothic, 
and italic types are harder to read than everyday roman Words printed 
entirely in capitals are difficult to read and should be used very 
sparingly 

Occasionally, someone favors an unusual style of type, aiming to be 
distinctive While a peculiar style may be suitable for a trade mark, it 
is riskv to use for advertisements or letters if it is not easy to read An 
unusual style of handwriting is sometimes cultivated to be distinctive, but 
the most legible handwriting as with printing, is a style that looks like 
even, one clses 

The color of paper and ink also influences ease of reading No com- 
lmntion has yet been insented that beats a good black ink on soft white 
piper Gloss} paper causes irritating glare Colored paper lessens the 
contrast between paper and type and makes reading more difficult If 
colored paper must be used, the type size or the spacing between lines 
should bt increased 


Newspapers and telephone directories are tiring to the eyes partly be- 
cause they base small tape and also because the paper is grayish A 
fresh nbbon and fresh carbon paper add legibility to typewriting by keep 
ing the printing black rather than gray 
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9 ■ Lighting for Reading and Working 

Eyes will adapt themselves to unfavorable conditions and can be 
used well enough for a time Lincoln studied law by the flickering light 
from a fireplace, but that was not easy for his eyes Poor lighting makes 
one put more input into work As eye fatigue increases, there is an in- 
crease in involuntary blinking 

There is a loss in visual acuity when the eyes are used continuously 
for close work The loss of acuity is most under poor lighting, as shown 
here 


Loss 

of Acuity 

After three hours of reading in 


Good daylight 

6% 

Totally indirect electric light 

9% 

5emi indirect electric light 

72% 

Direct (gooseneck) electric light 

81% 


Here are eight rules for better reading and working light 

1 Light colored walls, window shades, and furnishings, even light- 
colored clothes are helpful 

2 Keep windows and light fixtures washed Walls need occasional wash- 
ing, too 

3 Have many small lights evenly scattered rather than a few high- 
powered ones 

4 Eliminate glaring or shiny spots 

5 Have no light bulbs visible to the eyes 

6 Allow 2¥i watts a square foot for general lighting 

7 Have supplementary local lights for tasks requiring close eye work 

8 When in doubt, turn the lights on Save eyes rather than electricity 

A word of caution is in order about the brass shaded or green shaded 
lamps that many students and some office and machine workers turn on 
directly over their work These produce direct, local light The rest 
of the room may be dim or dark, but the small area under the light is 
bright Such local direct lighting is undesirable, though it may be nec- 
essary for diemakers, yellow pages of telephone directories, sewing, and 
watch repairing 

Local lighting produces great variation in the brightness of the area 
>ou look at The center of a large magazine may be as much as 50 per 
cent brighter than the edges when local direct light is used for reading 
As the eye jumps and jerks across the page, it moves from bright to 
darker spots— about as hygienic as a light flickering off and on 

Human eyes developed before the age of artificial light For Jiundrtds 
of centuries, mankind could do nothing but rest when darkness fell 
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Shadowless, glare free hghltng, which is of a relatively uniform intensity throughout 
the room, makes this an easy office tn which to use one’s eyes The air conditioning 
makes it a more comfortable place in which to work The noncluttered desk tops 
indicate good working habits 

People worked outside, in full daylight Eyes work best in daylight, 
which is many times brighter than the best lighted office The artificial 
lighting under which people read and use their eyes should duplicate the 
shadow less conditions of daylight 

70 ■ Are Your Eyes Right? 

There are man> differences between people m the accuracy with 
which their ejes see Some people are bom with oval faces, some with 
round faces Likewise, some June eyeballs that are slightly too long from 
front to back, others are too shoit for easy seeing In some people, the 
lens that focuses light is out of true and causes blurring m spots 

These individual differences produce problems in reading and seeing 
"ht n fine work or safet) is involved At age twenty, about one person 
out of four needs glasses to compensate for these differences And about 
half the fift) > ear -olds need glasses More men than women have eye 
ihfects that reduce efficiency 

Nearsightedness The nearsighted person has to hold objects so close to 
tin c v os that he seems to be reading with the end of his nose Nearsighted- 
ness means that the evehall ts too long from front to back, making it diffi 
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cult to see distant objects These eyes see objects best near to them A high 
percentage of brainy people are nearsighted Nearsightedness usually 
shows up in early school years, steadily becoming worse until about age 
twenty-five 

Because it is difficult for nearsighted young people to see distant ob- 
jects, they acquire the habit of doing a great deal of reading They can- 
not play ball and other games, as things a dozen feet away may become 
hazy Close eye work is not desirable for nearsightedness, and excessive 
reading of fine print may make it worse 
Nearsighted people should drive automobiles at slow speeds, as they 
do not see well far ahead Some nearsighted people win undeserved 
reputations for snobbishness because they pass friends on the street with- 
out recognizing them— lowering their social efficiency People who are only 
slightly nearsighted are likely to stand too close to others when talking 
with them 

Glasses with concave lenses, which usually look thick, make seeing 
easy for the nearsighted The lenses may need to be changed once or twice 
a year until around age thirty 

Farsightedness. Farsighted people can read street names two blocks 
away but may knock over a glass of water that is under the elbow, because 
near objects are indistinct Farsightedness is due to short eyeballs People 
who were nearsighted in youth may become farsighted later After about 
age fifty, almost everyone is somewhat farsighted This is the time when 
some executives decide to write with heavy crayon pencils, so that they 
can see what they write 
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An office manager who stressed neatness became annoyed because 
the middle aged janitor was leaving streaks on windows, dusty spots on 
desks, and scatterings of dirt on the floor Yet the man seemed consci- 
entious, for the office manager had seen him pick up small bits of paper 
from the floor When he noticed that the janitor also was knocking articles 
over when dusting, it dawned on him that the man’s eyes were changing, 
as most eyes do in middle life Glasses quickly corrected the situation 

Some clumsiness and inaccuracy among older people is due to the 
fuzziness of objects close to them Glasses with proper convex lenses 
correct for individual differences 

When you are demonstrating merchandise, or showing how to do a 
job, it is a mistake to assume that the other person can see best at the 
same distance you can see Avoid this by putting the merchandise m 
the other person’s hands, suggesting that he hold it where he can see 
best When teaching someone a job, ask the learner to stand where he can 
see best Because many people are slightly farsighted, yet do not wear 
glasses, it is always wise to keep at arm’s length when talking with 
others If the other person wears thick lensed glasses, then it may be all 
right to stand closer Don’t make yourself look like a blur, or cause the 
other person eyestrain 

Astigmatism In astigmatism (eh stig ma tizm), there are blurred zones 
in the field of vision This is due to a slight imperfection or flat spot in 
the eye lens When a person with astigmatism looks at a wheel, some of 
the spokes are indistinct and others are sharp The same axis is haz> when 
an astigmatic person is tr>mg to read, of course A person may Ime 
astigmatism and nearsightedness or farsightedness at the same time 

Heredity seems to play some part in causing near and far sightedness, 
but not in causing astigmatism 0\ cruse of eyes or use under poor seeing 
conditions will make any of these conditions worse Glasses tint are 


The person trif/i ciligmnfum sees this 
T ccrything, both far and near , has an 
up-aml-ilotm blurring In some forms of 
f/ie blurring 1* from side to 
side, tchich males seeing 1 ust as difficult 
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properly fitted will not weaken the eyes in the least There are no exer- 
cises that xv ill take the place of glasses though from time to time health 
fads pretend so There are exercises that benefit seeing, which are re 
vealed later, but they do not take the place of glasses that correct for 
individual differences in the size of eyeballs and shape of lenses 
Night blindness Night blindness is inability to see at night or in dim 
light It is a rather rare visual peculiarity that may have considerable 
business significance In some instances, night-blind people have service- 
able vision only on bright days or under intense light It is unsafe for 
them to be working or on the street after dusk Sometimes vitamin A will 
remedy this condition but glasses are of no benefit 

Cross eye Cross eye occurs when the two eyes do not look at the same 
object Many persons are slightly cross eyed, but do not know it The eyes 
often deviate slightly inward, but not enough to be visible to others, 
though enough to make seeing troublesome Or the two eyes may devi- 
ate slightly outward With other persons, one eye may look a bit higher 
than the other These conditions are due to lack of balance in the muscles 
that move the eyes 

Poor tracking of the eyes is a disadvantage m business, as it causes 
eyestrain, and also makes it difficult to perceive distance or depth When 
both eyes do not look squarely at the same object, a person often is as 
good as blind in one eye Usable sensations from both eyes are essential 
to perceive depth One eyed people have difficulty knowing when to 
start turning an automobile around a comer or reaching for an object at 
a distance 

Many firms, to protect themselves under workmen’s compensation laws, 
give routine eye tests upon employment Other firms use visual examina 
tions to select employees for work that requires close eye use A few 






Test for astigmatism Hold a piece 
of paper tn front of the left eye, 
and loot at these disks with the 
right eye If one disk ts blacker 
than the others the right eye has 
astigmatism Now try the other eye 
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It takes two good eyes to fudge 
distance Try the test shown here 
hay a pencil so that it sticks over 
the edge of your desk Now close 
one etje tightly, either eye Then 
try to touch the Up of the pencil 
with the tip of your finger, keep- 
ing one eye closed all the while 
If the pencil had been a punch 
press, you might have lost your 
finger! 


give tests every year, without charge, and furnish glasses at cost to any 
employee needing them 

Business has a practical interest m improving eyesight It helps accu- 
racy, production, and safety It also increases the general well being of 
the individual Poor vision causes tiredness, headache, twitching eyelids, 
and at times reddening of the whites of eyes 

After high school age is reached, it is wise to have an eye examination 
at least once a year, whether or not you wear glasses Change of vision 
takes place so gradually that you become used to the condition and 
do not realize that you are using extra effort to see, even to see poorly 
Be sure to select a doctor who knows how to test for convergence This 
is the term for tracking, or co ordinated movement, of the eyes 

M ■ Right-Eyed or Left-Eyed 9 

Most people depend more on one eye than on the other, some being 
right eyed, others left eyed This condition can be compared to right 
or left handedness 

There are tests to determine which is the more favored eye Trial and- 
error tests can be made by the individual to decide whether material being 
copied should be placed on the right or left side of the typewriter for 
easier seeing 

A better test can be made by looking at an object on the opposite 
side of a large room through the big end of a short megaphone (Make 
one from a file folder ) Hold the big end tight to your face, so that both 
eyes are included, and look through the small end at the distant object 
Now close your right eye If the object disappeared, you were looking 
at it with your right eye If you can still see it with the nght eye closed 
then you are fa\ oring y our left eye w hen looking at objects You may fa\ or 
your left hand and your right eye 

Although not related to ‘eyedness," there is the practical question of 
the best angle at which material being copied on the typewriter should 
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be held Dr Vance T Littlejohn, head of the department of business 
administration at the Woman’s College of the University of North Caro 
l,na discovered most fatigue when tlie copy was flat on the desk. There 
was least fatigue when the copy was held so that the middle was at a 
right angle to the line of vision The middle of the copy is at a right 
angle to the eye when the copy is supported at an angle of 41 degrees to 
the desk top 

12 ■ Bye Hygiene and Bxercises 

Every half hour or so, the eye worker should rest his eyes by looking 
into the distance or to the other side of the room Closing the eyes for 
a few moments is restful-but don t let the boss think you are asleep on 
the job 

Alternate your fine and coarse ey e work If work has to be done closer 
than about a foot from your eyes, use a magnifying lens or special glasses— 
or give the job to a nearsighted person 

A good eye exercise after close work is to rotate them Move them 
slowly around a big imaginary circle Move them to the right, then 
left, up, then down These exercises help strengthen the muscles, which 
may weaken and cause poor convergence, or mild cross eye 
Excessive use of tobacco is hard on eyes Movies are about as hard on 
eyes as the same amount of time spent in close reading Reading on 
buses or trains is hard on eyes, due to vibration and bouncing Limit such 
reading to skimming newspaper headlines 
Seeing out of the corner of the eye is especially sensitive to motion 
The less motion in the field of vision the better for eyes 

To match colors or to see forms look squarely at the objects 
Blonds need to watch light more than brunets since the eyes of 
blonds are often more irritated by bright light Blonds are more likely to 
need dark glasses in direct sunshine or on the water 
Direct sunlight is too bright for reading 
Put nothing in your eyes but a weak solution of boric acid 
When you get something m your eye, go to the first aid room or to a 
physician 

A stye is a tiny boil on the eyelid, painful but not serious if it is treated 
as a boil should be Keep fingers away from it, and let the first aid room 
or a physician take care of it 

Scaly eyelids may be due to nutritional deficiencies Don’t buy oint- 
ments for this condition yourself, but report to first aid or a physician 
Circles under the eyes are due to thin skin, which allows the dark 
blood in the veins to show through The circles may mean lack of s'eep 
lack of exercise to keep circulation stimulated, or poor general health 
An inadequate diet may cause temporary discomfort in reading This 
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is usually because the eyes need vitamin A Butter and fat meats are 
good sources of this Fresh vegetables, except potatoes, are fair sources 
The most common causes of inefficient reading, however, are a limited 
vocabulary and reading just to kill time 
A limited vocabularj hampers reading, as arithmetic is hampered if 
you do not know the multiplication tables 
Reading just to kill time is comparable to working arithmetic incorrectly 
for the fun of it Reading to kill time forms habits of dawdling and slow 
reading Don’t bury yourself in the newspaper and spend the evening with 
it Finish it with judicious skimming in five minutes 
One of the oldest languages in the world, and the first to be printed, 
was Chinese In one of their centuries old classics, Sioeet Dream Shadows, 
the philosopher Chang Ch’Ao wrote 

Reading books m ones youth is like peeping at the moon through a 
crevice Reading books in middle age is like looking at the moon in one's 
courtyard And reading books in old age is like playing the moon on an 
open terrace This is because the depth of benefits of reading vanes in 
proportion to the depth of one’s own experience 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 Tell why reading is important in modern business 

2 How do the eyes move during reading? 

3 What are eight steps for gaming speed in reading? 

4 When should skimming and underlining be done 9 

5 Why do executives need a two way vocabulary? 

6 What is meant by Primary Mental Abilities’ 

7 What js the difference between word fluency, meaning, and versatility? 

8 What things influence legibility’ 

9 Give eight rules for good lighting 

10 Describe the most common eye defects and their consequences in business 
life 

1 7 What should a person do to keep his eyes in good seeing condition? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

) Arrange with an engineer of your local electric lighting company to 
give a demonstration of good and bad points about lighting 

2 Arrange with some paint firm to have a colorist give a demonstration 
of ways color can be used to advantage in offices and factories 

3 Find out what your local schools try to do to help pupils who have read- 
ing disabilities, and how they do if Make a report 
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be held Dr Vance T Uttlejohn, head of the department of business 
administration at the Womans College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, discovered most fatigue when the copy was flat on the desk There 
was’ least fatigue when the copy was held so that the middle was at a 
right angle to the line of vision The middle of the copy is at 3 right 
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12 * Eye Hygiene and Exercises 

Every half hour or so, the eye worker should rest his eyes by looking 
into the distance or to the other side of the room Closing the eyes for 
a few moments is restful— but don’t let the boss think you are asleep on 
the job 

Alternate your fine and coarse eye work If work has to be done closer 
than about a foot from your eyes, use a magnifying lens or special glasses— 
or give the job to a nearsighted person 

A good eye exercise after close work is to rotate them Move them 
slowly around a big imaginary circle Move them to the right, then 
left, up, then down These exercises help strengthen the muscles, which 
may weaken and cause poor convergence, or mild cross-eye 

Excessive use of tobacco is hard on eyes Movies are about as hard on 
eyes as the same amount of time spent in close reading Heading on 
buses or trains is hard on eyes, due to vibration and bouncing Limit such 
reading to skimming newspaper headlines 

Seeing out of the comer of the eye is especially sensitive to motion 
The less motion m the field of vision, the better for eyes 

To match colors or to see forms, look squarely at the objects 
Blonds need to watch light more than brunets, since the eyes of 
blonds are often more irritated by bright light Blonds are more likely to 
need dark glasses m direct sunshine or on the water 
Direct sunlight is too bright for reading 
Put nothing in your eyes but a weak solution of boric acid 
When you get something in your eye, go to the first-aid room or to a 
physician 

A sty e is a tiny boil on the eyelid, painful but not serious if it is treated 
as a boil should be Keep fingers away from it, and let the first aid room 
or a physician take care of it 

Scaly eyelids may be due to nutritional deficiencies Don’t buy oint- 
ments for this condition yourself, but report to first aid or a physician 
Circles under the eyes are due to thin skin, which allows the dark 
blood in the veins to show through The circles may mean lack of s'eep, 
lack of exercise to keep circulation stimulated, or poor general health 
An inadequate diet may cause temporary discomfort in reading This 
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is usually because the eyes need vitamin A Butter and fat meats are 
good sources of this Fresh vegetables, except potatoes, are fair sources 
The most common causes of inefficient reading, however, are a limited 
vocabulary and reading just to hill time 
A limited vocabulary hampers reading as arithmetic is hampered if 
you do not know the multiplication tables 
Reading just to kill time is comparable to working arithmetic incorrectly 
for the fun of it Reading to hill time forms habits of dawdling and slow 
reading Don’t bury yourself in the newspaper and spend the evening with 
it Finish it with judicious skimming in five minutes 
One of the oldest languages in the world, and the first to be printed, 
was Chinese In one of their centuries old classics, Sweet Dream Shadows, 
the philosopher Chang CbAo wrote 

Reading books in ones youth is like peeping at the moon through a 
crevice Reading books in middle age is like looking at the moon m one s 
courtyard And reading books in old nge is like playing the moon on an 
open terrace This is because the depth of benefits of reading vanes in 
proportion to the depth of one’s own experience 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 Tell why reading is important in modern business 

2 How do the eyes move during reading 7 

3 What are eight steps for gaming speed in reading? 

4 When should skimming and underlining be done? 

5 Why do executives need a two way vocabulary? 

6 What is meant by Primary Mental Abilities 7 

7 What is the difference between word fluency, meaning, and versatility? 

8 What things influence legibility 7 

9 Give eight rules for good lighting 

10 Describe the most common eye defects and their consequences in business 
life 

1 1 What should a person do to keep his eyes m good seeing condition? 

Things to Do and. Problems to Discuss 

1 Arrange with an engineer of your local electric lighting company to 
give a demonstration of good and bad points about lighting 

2 Arrange with some paint firm to have a colorist give a demonstration 
of ways color can be used to advantage in offices and factories 

3 Find out what your local schools try to do to help pupils who haye read 
mg disabilities and how they do it Make a report 
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4 Arrange with a typographer or an advertising lay-out man to give a 
demonstration of factors that influence legibility In letterheads and booklets 

5 Arrange with some specialist or an industrial nurse to give a demonstra 
tion of how common eye defects can be detected 

6 EPPie K said she gave up reading because it interfered with her gum- 
chewing What does that indicate about her method of reading? 

7 Discuss how reading can help a person balance his personal efficiency* 
Consider the time budget suggested by the University of Chicago, which was 
given in Section 3 of Chapter 2 

8 Secretly observe some adults who are reading comic books Discuss signs 
you noted of inefficient reading habits they have 

9 Analyze your workplace for distractions that might draw your attention 
from what you are reading or doing How could these visual distractions be 
reduced? 

10 The workers in Oswald J 's office collected 5 cents when anyone used 
a word incorrectly The money was used for an office party, the boss doubling 
the money collected by the fines What can be said for and against such a 
plan‘d 

11 Analyze some office or workplace and make recommendations for im- 
proving the lighting in it 

12 Watch different people at work and report what you see that suggests 
some of them need glasses, or should have their old glasses changed 

13 What are the professional differences between an optician, an optom- 
etrist, an optimist, and an oculist? 

14 Analyze how the scales and dials on some machines could be made 
more legible 

15 In what ways could eye defects or inadequate lighting add to the hidden 
inputs which were outlined in Chapter 1? 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

2. Where is memory located P 

2. Try to remember more 

3. Make remembering pleasant 

4. Use imagination to help remember 

5. The best times to refresh memories 

6. How to reduce interference in memories 

7. Alcohol, coffee, and remembering 

8 . False memories, liars, and rumors 

9. When not to remember 

10. Make recall easier by recalling 

11. How to tie memories together 

12. The prime-and-wait method of recalling 

13. Specialized memories and PMA 

14. Helping the other person to remember 

15. The best age for remembering 


< 


I 


J ■ Where Is Memory Located? 

In ancient Greece, before there were town clerks and county re 
corders to keep records of transactions, the busiest man in town was the 
professional “Rememberer " He was paid to remember details of contracts 
and the sale of property Some people have exceptional memory powers, 
which are likely inborn Women, on the average, have slightly better 
memory power than men 

You cannot increase the number of your brain cells, but you can im- 
prove your memory There is no nerve or special comer of the brain 
that is used exclusively for memory Memory is a term used to label the 
way facts can be impressed, retained, and later recalled Memory is an 
activity, not a brain storeroom All kinds of nerve and brain cells take 
part in it 

Memory, intelligence, thinking, and the other terms are just comen 
lent ways to segregate different aspects of mental life for study This is 
similar to talk about the hardness, torque resistance, elasticity, and other 
properties of a piece of steel 

Your thinking will be sharper if you bear in mind that those terms 

* 79 
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do not describe concrete objects, but powers and properties Strictly 
speaking for instance, we do not have a memory, what we have is the 
power of remembering Don’t look for a pigeonhole location for memory 
m the brain, any more than you would expect elasticity to be located in 
the upper left corner of a steel bar We can see how remembering works, 
but we cannot see it Intangibles, again 

It is much the same situation with such a concept as "break-even 
point for costs, sales, and profits The break-even point is not a piece 
of machinery, like a duplicating machine, nor a definite place, like the 
top drawer It is a function, and an important one Memory, too, is a 
function To be precise, we should speak of memonzing, not memory, 
of concentrating, not concentration, of acting intelligently, rather than 
of intelligence 

Phrenologists made the mistake of thinking that a function or prop- 
erty was a concrete thing, which must be located under a certain bump 
One might as well ask the architect to build a room for storing the break- 
even point 


2 ■ Try to Remember More 

When William Howard Taft was Secretary of War, he cultivated lus 
ability to remember names and faces On an inspection tour of the 

nurrlmv n ' h “JTu eVery0ne Wlth memory of local officials’ 
mg it with T ^\ d ‘ d th ‘ S by re P eat,n S ‘he name to himself and lmk- 
ng it with some distinctive quality of the person's appearance He tried 
to remember and, consequently, d,d remember pearance 

som^f W h h rm h flue beCame PteSld r- hB negkCted ,hlS and *° 1°.‘ 

New Hampshire^ ami Vernfont'^was mthlh c radstreet s . re P r “™tat.ve m 
His memory for confidential details of th ™ more than a half century 
gave him the reputation of being the best irfo^dT* “ fh ° Se 
section His system was simnlmL r if “{ ormed businessman of that 
I have n„ y s pec. a l~ft^ d e “i b S °™ d P^ology 
and have always made it a noinl I aVe l ust bad a good memory 
worth remembering I dismiss it m ," 11 ! 1 exerclse d If something is not 
think about i, momentardy m a se™T ’ y v. If * “ WOTth while, 1 

that every fact I think may be used at My ™ Iy system is to see 
one hobby, he remembered the heint/of* “ pr 0 P erIy ^pressed For 
lus states In a few paragraphs you will 1 Jactory smokestack in 

men you reme VseSTg ? ™ d “e 

g it as incidental mem- 
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ory, a hit-or-miss variety. People forget most of what they read in news- 
papers because they read with no special intention of remembering. 

A telephone number, used only once, is quickly forgotten for the same 
reason. 

Intentional memory is much more serviceable. Simply trying to re- 
member a telephone number, or a person’s name, makes you remember 
it 50 to 100 per cent better. Intending to remember takes only a little 
longer, but makes memories last a great deal longer. 

People who complain about “poor memories” are usually neglecting to 
try to remember. Be confident that you can remember better. Then TRY 
to remember. 


Memorized Better When They Felt Confident 


Memory score: 


12 5 



Memorizing long number* simitar to telephone numbers teas tested 
in 16 men. Later in the test their confidence teas shalen by telling 
them there teas #omef/»ing peculiar about their memory. Ma ny offcrr 
tests confirm these results tchich show how feeling confident helps 
one use one's abilities. 
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3 ■ Make Remembering Pleasant 

John Locke pointed out >ears ago that pleasant experiences tend to 
be better remembered Attitude is important m remembering Attitu e 
includes not only confidence and intention to remember but also p eas- 
antness The executive remembers a golf date but forgets to adjust a 
complaint Since people tend to forget unpleasant things, it is wise to o 
unpleasant tasks right away before they slip from mind It also ma es 
your job more enjoyable 

“If you break down almost any job, you will find a large per cent of 
it is disagreeable work,” comments Austin Ingleheart, who worked up 
to become chairman of General Foods Corporation I have never had 
a disagreeable job in my life, but I have had to do a lot of disagreeable 
things * 

"When the boss or teacher makes work pleasant, workers and students 
remember details of work better Customers remember a pleasant store 
and agreeable salespeople 

You remember names of people you like, but forget those you dis- 
like, therefore, in order to remember more names and faces, like more 
people Pretending a liking is almost as good as genuine liking 

Forgetting will be less of a stumbling block if you have an attitude of 
pleasant expectancy 

4 ■ Use Imagination to Help Remember 

Russell H Conwell, who founded Temple University, said that he was 
a poor student in his early school days For one reason, he had a sense 
of humor and was whipped eight times in one day for laughing at the 
teacher But a new teacher, Miss Salma Cole, taught the farm hoy to 
help his memory by using imagination 
“Look at the word in the hook,” she told him, “then close your eyes and 
see it in imagination ” The mischievous boy became so adept at this that 
he could close his eyes and visualize an entire paragraph, then an entire 
page 

“Seeing” things this way is called eidetic (eye-det ik) imagery, and 
gives rise to eidetic memory Eidetic memory makes it possible for some 
people to quote many pages verbatim Such people just “see” the page 
in their imaginations, and read it off Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had eidetic 
memory, which improved as he grew older 

"Hearing” words in imagination also helps Some people “hear” in 
imagination easier than they can “see’ m imagination If you can both 
hear and see,’ it helps that much better 
While nding on a bus or tram, recall in imagination the people you have 
met during the day “See” their faces, and “hear” their names Practice 
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“hearing” their voices so that you will recognize them on the telephone 
Since many people hive a distinctive footstep, listen for that, and prac- 
tice “hearing” each kind of step 

When studying a book or job instruction sheets, close your eyes for a 
moment, and "see’ the items that should 'be remembered If you cannot 
“hear” them, then whisper them to yourself 

5 ■ The Best Times to Refresh Memories 

Hermann Ebbmghaus (eb in g-hotis) was a well to do young min with 
a sense of humor His merchant father let him go to the university, where 
the boy became interested in history After graduating, Hermann thought 
it would be fun to keep right on learning things, so, he worked for a 
doctor’s degree at the University of Bonn (pronounced bun), near his 
home town His doctoral thesis was on unconscious mental processes He 
had deserted history for the study of mental activities 
Ebbmghaus proceeded to live a life of independent study, to the pnde 
of his merchant father His reading started the ideas in his methodical 
head spinning faster “Why not apply psychophysical methods to the 
higher mental processes? he asked himself Terhaps we could measure 
memory by finding the number of times we have to repeat something 
before we remember it Maybe we could measure forgetting by testing 
how well we can recall something a week after memorizing it Or, by the 
savings in the number of repetitions, to rememorize a poem a month 
later I think perhaps we can, mcht t vahrl” 

Perhapses may hive dominated his cautious thinking, but not his ac 
tion Ebbmghaus did not dillydally, he started things So this mdepend 
ent young man, with no university or laboratory position, invented the 
famous ndnsense syllables to test how memory works These nonsense 
words, such as zat, boh, stk, had no meaning, so would not be associated 
with meanings and could be used to test pure’ memory He invented 
more than two thousand nonsense Syllables (He must have had good word 
fluency ) 

Using these meaningless words and the methods of repetition, recall, 
and sailings, he buried himself in experiments on human memorizing and 
forgetting In 1885, when he was thirty five this self taught psychologist 
published his book on memory The book is still a classic still being sold 
Ebbmghaus found that forgetting takes a nose dice at first, then slows 
down, as the chart on page 84 shows Forgetting is fastest when mean 
ingless material has been memorized Usually, more is forgotten the 
first half day after memorizing than is forgotten all the next month 
This law of forgetting has many important applications The time to 
review a lesson or a job instruction sheet, for instance, is the first day 
after studying it Early review offsets the rapid initial forgetting and 
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pushes the curve of what you remember higher. Advertisers apply this 
law as they schedule advertisements for a new product. They run ad- 
vertisements m rapid-fire sequence early in the campaign; then schedule 
them farther apart as people become more familiar with the new name 
or product. 


How You Fo rget 
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The same application is practiced in this booh The material is pre- 
ented so that there w.ll he an automatic renew When a nesv word or 
■oneepl ,s m.rodiiccd, >o,i ma> lnse noticed, it is soon men, mned agam 
» page, This should hammer 
little ovcrlctmimp at the outset Then, in a later section 
■ on «dl notice old terms and names appearing again Tin is done to 
refresh \ oiir memory and offset some , nee .table forgetting unless memory 

' S Because^ ni«i„„ig/id memories feist better. human "J end self; 

:Xed h”e^ '« 

planned repetition jo fitento 

gam more from he bod . - V rcfrcs hcrs sell heep brightening up 

;ru:r— . - « •>- « *° ,c ' e,s 

6 ■ How to Reduce Interference in Memories 

Civeyourmemoryah.^^-—" 00 ™^ 

fresh memories wipe out old ^ h#vc gc llcd The student svho 
slightly older ones b £° r * J and thcn business organization the next 
studies business lasv for ^ mIub ,t e d by the organization studies 

hour will have lus memo > 1 jnterfere svith each other and get 

The memories arc too similar, y 

mixed up S and facos we Il enough ordinarily may 

A person who rememb when he meets several dozen new 

find his memories of them remembered easily if the second dozen 

people The first dozen ' » ild t(jd wlth workers on a new job 

did not interfere When getting ^ „ at once Learn two or 

don't try to get acquainted that rat e 

three new names the first hou ^ ^ studying, to lessen retroactive 

lrv; ifa d, st.net change m subject matter about every 

hour while studying eradicated yellow fever in Cuba and was 

Dr William C Go ' g “ athe bmId , n g of the Panama Canal, read three 
chief sanitary officer dur g After studying one subject for 

books on three different su iec tha , would not produce interfering 

an hour, he would turn o , spelling 

memories But he always a >n hibition is to alternate intense study 
A good way to avoid re r W ith longer periods of activity in 

with short periods of complete res 
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which memorizing is not involved Study an hour, then write letters for 
an hour 

A subject studied just before bedtime is better remembered This is 
because there are some eight hours with no interfering work to erase the 
new memories 

Take memorizing by easy stages, but memorize rapidly while you are 
at it Don t weaken memories by crowding too many at once Cramming 
for examinations is inefficient because of this mixing up and erasing 

7 ■ Alcohol , Coffee, and Remembering 

Alcohol makes a person feel that he is smarter and able to think more 
quickly than usual But his listeners may think he is just sillier than 
usual Measurements show that mental powers almost invariably are 
impaired by even slight amounts of alcohol Of all mental functions, 
memory is affected most unfavorably by alcohol 

Heavy users of alcohol may develop an interesting memory disease 
known as Korsakoff’s psychosis ( kor sa koffs si ko sis) These people be- 
come unable to remember what they did two minutes before Old events, 
of twenty years ago, will be remembered, but memory for immediate 
events is practically nonexistent They cover gaps in immediate memory 
by glib and incessant talking— word versatility 

John Barrymore, the famous actor and matinee idol, had this ailment, 
and during his last few years on the stage he could not remember his 
parts He walked around the stage, glibly making up dialogue and clown- 
ing to the delight of audiences They were unaware that they were 
having a demonstration of memory disease 

Coffee, in moderate amounts, appears to help memory, though it may 
interfere with a student’s sleep if he drinks an unaccustomed amount to 
help his evening study Tea and chocolate drinks contain similar drugs 
tint give memory a slight boost Cola drinks also contain it, m about the 
same strength as coffee A small amount helps memory, but larger amounts 
seem to produce effects similar to retroactive inhibition 

8 ■ Folse Memories/ Liars, and Rumors 

“It was just after James came to work last summer” 

“No, I’m sure it was before then ” 

So starts another endless argument because memories tend to become 
twisted It pjjs to keep a dnry or some dated record of events that may 
have liter significance Many executives dictate memos that summarize 
evcr> interview and conference, which arc filed for possible future use 

Retroactive falsification is unintentional inaccurac> or mixing up in 
memories Evirjonc is a partial liar as a consequence Memories usually 
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cover the high spots, many details are missing When trying to recall 
the details, a person is apt to be misled by retroactive falsification 

Numbers involved are usually exaggerated The salesman recollects 
that the Amazon Corporation bought 200 of his widgets five years ago- 
hut it was only 15 These memory distortions are more apt to involve 
matters in which there is self-interest Salesmen particularly have to 
guard against this inclination, lest they earn the reputation of being liars 
It ,s usually safest deliberately to understate what you 

The memories of some old people are mostly retroacbve fals.fications 
They cannot remember what they ate for breakfast-similar to tako ffs 

The gossip, or rumormonger, is y aJ aff(urs of others or 

be spite or too m “ ch cun0S ‘ ^ , hlft to ot hers These mobves make 
feehngs of guilt that he want (he story ls passe d along the 

retroactive falsification worse ch lt Details are added 

grapevine, retroactive £al ^^ 0 magnified, and foon all resemblance to 
to the original story, numbers rumors you have heard about a company's 
fact is lost As e “™P' eS - “““ , ald ofi , y or the story about the unpopular 

csrics i - * - - u - » — ■ - 

more easily than an hon P hc can make endless tr 0uble 

liars Such a person has a sick m nu 

starting rumors or mls ' e ^” S d ,“f dlstort their memories so often they 
Some promoters and pathological liar does not try 

begin to beheve ^“^"ndl^i and carries the blueprints 
to tell a consistent story b re salesmen , nc h„e in this direction, 

to prove his story i>ome f , 

it is wise to weed out “ rie nces usually are lacking in de 

Since normal memones of p P , ctalIs m ay be suspected of some 
tail, the person who supp ies (is)l wei ghed four pounds, be- 

re“Tutdt n ^dfa r ::rber y „f details tin, are supposed ,0 con 
Vince you that he is not l>ing 1 ™'j witnesses in cross cxamina 

Sr- " do!a ' ,s - *" cn ,he> romc 
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From experunentt by Dr K M Dallenbach 


When describing, a scene that 
was shown to a group, each par- 
son insisted as ‘ the gospel truth 
that he saw many things not m 
the scene Retroactive falstfica- 
tion increased thetr misreport s 
and made them move unreliable 
gossips as lime elapsed. 


back with some of these details, hoping to show up the witness as a liar 
Parents can be easily trapped by questions about the ages at which their 
children walked or talked These were momentous events at the time, 
but as parents do not try to refresh their memories , most of them cannot 
recall the exact age truthfully three years after ward 

Avoid the all-too-human tendency to fill in possible details, to magnify 
numbers, to distort m other ways Say quickly, “I’m not sure” or "I’ll 
have to hunt it up” or “You’re expecting too much of my memory " Don't 
jump off the deep end and try to pull up something that might be as you 
remembered it For example, keep a written recoid of where you worked, 
the dates, pay, work done, and similar details for use when you apply for 
a job Don’t get your story mixed when applying for work Tis better to 
start a new job with the repute of a slow memory than o£ a fast memory 
(or things that axe not true 

You will be less likely to become involved m a pointless argument, too, 
if you do not supply too many details-and if you let the details the 
other fellow gives pass without either challenging or believing them 
Tint w as one of Washington’s rules 

Wlien a lawyer asks whether you have ever told a he, there is only 
one nnsw er y ou can giv e honestly, as retroactive falsification makes every* 
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one an unintentional liar at times Answer such a question "Yes, I’ve lied, 
but not under oath” or “I have told untruths, but not on important things 

9 ■ When Not to Remember 

Memory improves with use That is the well established law of use 
Apparently opposed to this law of use is the fact of retroactive inhibi- 
tion Paradoxically, one can remember better by remembering less It is 

th YoXve to go to the dentist on the fifteenth or have to attend a busi- 
ness conference on the seventeenth Make a memo of these in your 
pocket date book and on your desk calendar, then forget them Or you 
may have errands to do this afternoon Don t try to keep them in t 
front of your mind all day Let your pocket memo book do this remem- 

h lodgment in what you try to remember There’s no use remember- 
ing a telephone number you may never .call again, or th^entire busm 
train schedule, but do try '° «^ ember * e remember cus , 0 mers 

paper, but do remember news of lasting >"d“ e £ ^‘ s^that counf 
0.1 your business or profession Memoriae rapidly the things that count, 

and let the rest h^^aTyl'probTbty have in the past, but don’, 
d “r^ to reiLnber * A ^r memory 
to which everything sticks is not efficient-. t s a freak of nature 
But do remember to look at your memos and calendar 

10 « Make Recall Easier by Recalling 

„ „„ tll „ mint l „ only the start of memory Being able 
Impressing a thing on The m cycle comp I e te and useful 

to recall it when wan ed “^“^^Jlaw of use again 
The best way to 16 Mr Smlt h, mention his name aloud, 

Thus, the f ,con< ? ‘ ime ^ b CTe he lives or of interests he expressed 
and think of his hobbies or see mentl0n ]„ s 

when you talked with ^ b]m \ W 1I find „ easier each 

name and recall some of t g ma ke mor(J popu l ar 

succeeding time, and your use ot nis name 

wth him have JU$t leame<1 by talking them 

Exercise recall of with yourself if no one else is 1 m 

over with someone lnts , n your work by talking them 

terested Exercise recall on t , u(m! sucb business talk with per- 

o\er with others in the sam Be careful not to gi\e an-ay com 

sons who are not in the same company Be caretul not . g 

pany secrets in such talks. 
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Recall can be practiced without talking Thinking about something— 
“hearing and seeing m imagination— is almost as good as talking Many 
people put their odd moments to work by using them to recall m imagina 
tion 


1 7 ■ How to Tie Memories Together 

Do you recall what you read a few pages back about George C Carter, 
the Dun & Bradstreet man who remembers the height of smokestacks? 
He remembers them by tying them in with the height of Bunker Hill 
Monument Every good Yankee knows that this monument is 221 feet 
high Mr Carter makes the remembering of chimney heights easy by 
noting that the left chimney of the Public Service Company generating 
plant is the same height as the monument, the right chimney 2 feet 
higher 

It helps strengthen memory by associating new facts with ones already 
memorized in ways like those just demonstrated Don t merely repeat the 
new name or fact but think how it is related to something you already 
t-now This is using association 

You already know John Brown well He has a booming voice and is in 
womens wear You have just met Frank Brown, who has a squeaky voice 

o cant ‘ TThT WCar eW u St nameS ar ' ! but the association 

0 / contrasts helps you remember both more efficiently 

tlm hnn^'r 0/ T'7 m '’ kcS '* easy to recal > the outline s^pe °f Italy, 
that happenedTgetheT C ° n " SU “' J makcs II easier t0 remember things 

S ° me ° f her sh °rthand notes To 
akmg " c ation M T and sal down as if she were 

taking do™ The Te n ,n 1 “ d > 5he went through the motions of 

mealgc'rttor.eX™ 6 16301,611 ““ ^ ‘ he 

WheT'j'ThTc ffifficulty 7m\l ^ ‘° the ° nglnal settln S or attlt " de 

>ou met l„m sisTw T , g S ° mC ° nCS name ’ lhlnk back >° where 
yourself. -Why don tTmcaTl h 8 “ t,ndjr by th °ught Dont say to 
d.dIm«tl„mV 1 h,S mme ' Ins,cad ask yourself, "Where 

>2 ■ T ho Prime-and'Wait Method of Recall, ng 

fl " minutts and the name mai noamlT u T sometbm S else for a 
recall primes the mind and subelsn? n,0 > 0 “ r hcid The initial effort to 
the dim memory subconscious “''.sities go to work to pry up 

Students End the pruning method helpful on cumulations They read 
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over the list of questions before trying to answer any Then they answer 
the ones of which they are most confident Meanwhile, deeper mental 
activities (subconscious) are working on the questions that were more 
difficult By the time the easy ones are answered, answers to some of the 
difficult ones will pop into consciousness 

This pnme-and wait method is useful when you are trying to locate 
a letter that might have been filed under one of several classifications 
Instead of tearing the file cabinet apart looking for it think about where 
it might have been filed, then do some other work The work done while 
you are waiting should not require too much concentration Ten min- 
utes or so later, go back to the file cabinet and resume the hunt There 
are good chances that you will put your hand on it the first thing after 
priming and waiting 

When trying to recall something that is elusive, don’t push yourself too 
hard too long Push hard for a short time to prime Then wait 

13 ■ Specialized Memories and PM A 

Some people have difficulty remembering dates, others have difficulty 
with geography, others with foreign words A memory that is poor for 
some subjects does not mean a generally poor memory One memory 
power may be high, another low, without reflecting on a persons men- 
tality 

This specialization m memory is due m part to interests The office 
manager remembers the pnee of office machines but not the dates of 
famous discoveries m which he has little interest He could remember 
the dates if he became as interested in them as he is in office equipment 

Associative memory Associative memory, or rote memory, is the PMA 
that is used mostly in memorizing the multiplication tables foreign vocab- 
ularies, and such 

Memory for details Memory for details is a variety of incidental mem- 
ory in most instances It helps the typist to notice that one letter on a 
letterhead is slightly battered Or helps a man to recognize his own hat 
among a dozen much like it in the cloakroom or his own automobile from 
another of the same make It makes it possible for an automobile mechanic 
to notice that a machine part does not look like a genuine factory made 
part It helps the cashier spot forged signatures or counterfeit money 
Quick memory for small details is a quick memory for fine details and 
about objects seen or studied onlj brieflj The repairman needs it to 
tell at a glance whether the new bolt is the same size as the one just 
removed Merchandise buvers need it to help them evaluate goods thc> 
are purchasing for a retail store Thcv should note immediatel> and re 
member little details tint the customer maj not discover for a month 
Visual memory Visual rncmorj, which is the power of remembering 
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visual patterns, helps a person who is studying shorthand or blueprints 
People who have strong visual memories will remember the charts from 
a booh This visual memory is closely related to quick memory for smalt 
details They may turn out to be the same 

Memory for spoken instructions Memory for spoken instructions is 
needed when a person has to keep in mind several things concerning the 
instructions for doing a job 

Other primary or specialized memory factors are likely to be discov- 
ered At the present time, however, we can be certain of only those just 
described 

14 * Helping the Other Person to Remember 

Advertisers hammer their points and trade names into memory by (1) 
making the advertisement interesting, and (2) repeating and repeating it 
Repetition is the stand by of conventional teaching Listen to this job- 
traimng instructor This is a micrometer We shall first study the microm- 
eter I am holding a micrometer in my hand This word I am writing 
on the blackboard spells micrometer You will use a micrometer to inspect 
diameters The micrometer measures in thousandths of an inch What is 
the name of the instrument I am holding? 

That may sound very elementary and simple, but it gives a picture of 
the methods that have proved most successful from the training of 
mechanics to the teaching of foreign languages, or even atomic energy 
Such repetition gives rote memory There is much repetition in good 
teaching and in a good textbook 

Memory was strengthened still more when the job instructor asked 
the learners to repeat the name, micrometer When the salesclerk re 
peats a new customer’s name four times, it is remembered twice as well, 
the use of the name also flatters the customer The supervisor helps the 
employee remember spoken instructions by asking the employee to repeat 
them 

It helps memory to hear the new word before its meaning ts given 
That job instructor did not start by saying “We shall now learn how to 
me isure one thousandth of an inch * He wisely made their minds sit up 
and take notice bv using the new word first 

When a person is learning a foreign \ocabulary, new words should be 
guen before their meanings 

Tins is an application of tile general law that first impressions are last- 
in'!, impress, ons The first impression ;ou make on the personnel inter- 
\ lesser, or on >our prospcctise boss, is apt to be listing The first part of 
a hook is remembered best The last part is remembered better than the 
middle, perhaps because there is less retro ictise inhibition at work on the 
last part. 
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Emphasis by dramattzmg to a 
sales training class how to sell re- 
lated items These two ‘ custom- 
ers came to buy flashlights for a 
summer camp The girl on the left 
was sold just that Related items 
were suggested to the girl on the 
rtght Dramatizing helps sales 
students remember to make re- 
lated sales 



Emphasis helps memory. Advertisers use large t)pe or color for em- 
phasis The strange new word also gives emphasis The job instructor 
gives emphasis by tapping the margin release of the machine he is talking 
about Some job trainers emphasize by using a ruler to tap the beginners 
hand when he starts to do the wrong thing The salesman who is trying 
to remember customers’ names puts a little vocal emphasis on the new 
name every time he says it He emphasizes sales points to be remembered 
by making a demonstration or by dramatizing the product in some way 

15 ■ The Best Age for Remembering 

Paderewski played the piano with one finger when he was three, at 
four, he could use all his fingers His childhood music, however, did not 
forecast his future as the worlds foremost pianist He had only a few 
piano lessons, and they bored him completely 

But two important things happened when he was fifteen A new music 
teacher aroused his interest in music, and, for the first time, he began to 
remember music His new teacher, by arousing his interest doubtless 
helped his musical memory But there was something else This was the 
natural growth in memory power, which all people have 
Memory power gradually grows through childhood until about the 
first year of high school From about fifteen to fifty, it is at the peak After 
age fifty, it drops slightly, perhaps from carelessness But some people 
let it drop right after graduation from school, from lack of use 
The pnvate secretar> and associates of an older execute e ma> find it 
wise to refresh the older person s memories by tactful!) gi\ ing cues such 
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as “Mr Brown, who used to be with the Chamber of Commerce, is here 
to see you He is a very fat man, now with the ABC Advertising Agency 
Mr Brown was on the Community Chest Committee with you several 
years ago ' 

The chief weakness of memory in later decades of life is for recent im 
pressions The older executive may slip on new names and faces, but 
don t let this fool you, he still may have a tenacious memory for details 
of his business or profession Older persons have to exert effort to keep 
recent memories fresh 

Younger persons, on the other hand need to form habits of really using 
their memories and using them in right ways Memory powers for both 
young and old are kept m best working order by 

Having confdence that you can remember 

Deliberately try ng to remember 

Understanding clearly 

Ty ng in with older memories 

Mak ng mental pictures and sounds 

Not overcrowd ng memory 

Using recoil often 

Making remembering pleasant and interesting 

You will see in the next chapter how these, and other principles, can 
be applied to make learning of all kinds more efficient 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 What is meant by "remembering ' that is different from having "a 
memory ? 

2 What is the difference between incidental and intentional remembering** 
Which is the more useful? 

3 How can imagination be used to help one remember 9 

4 What did Hermann Ebbinghaus learn about remembermq? Where? 
When? How? 

5 Explain applications of the laws of forgetting 

6 What does retroactive inhibition do, and how can it be made less of a 
handicap? 

7 What errors of remembering should you guard agomst when on the 
witness stand? How? 

8 What ore the eftects of alcohol, coffee, and old age on remembering? 

9 Give examples of the low oi use as applied to remembering 

10 When ond how should the prime and wait method be used? 

11 What are the PMA of remembering? 

\7 Gw. eight guides, or principles, lor more efficient remembering 
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Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 
1. Pass around a short business letter, or invoice, so that each person can 
read’it once After everyone has read it, ask them to write answers to your 
questions about what they read, such as name of firm, date of letter, to whom 
addressed, name of person who signed it, his position, sub,ect of letter After 
they have written answers, find out which individuals had mode an attempt to 
try to remember the letter when they read it Did those who tried to remember 
have more correct answers? What does this demonstrate about the need to 
try to remember business communications when they are read? 

2 Interview some executives and other business people to find out what 
they have observed about business blunders that were caused by not remember- 
mg Report on these, adding your suggestions of how the forgetting might have 

been avoided , , . , . , 

3 Invite one person to leave the room for a few moments While he (or 

she) ,s gone, ask one person to describe the clothes worn by the person who ,s 
now outside Then ask another to correct or add to that description After sev- 
eral have described how they remember the clothes, bring ,he ' * 

into the room so that all can see how poorly they remembered the details 

What could account for all their errors? 

4 Talk with same successful salesmen, such as insurance, real estate, or 
automobiles, and find out what helps they use for remembering names and 

fa ° s When writing an important letter, what could you do to make more 
^ tU r , nn readma it would remember the significant details? 
certain e pe 9 f h buifdmg on two important errands 

How 6 co Y u°,d ^.retractions » *- - - 

,he 7 8 yt b , he ^member, ng plays in (a, balancing persona, efficiency, 

and (b) building a , h(J hablt of sta ,t,ng each day by briefly 

8 SOm rthat U! .rrecdl.ng) some business happenings of the preceding day 
reviewing (that IS, recall g, happenings should be reviewed? 

What can be said for or aflcnst ^ D , scu „ whot(ler th „ „ 

dueVa tar'::::;" or : — else effect does „ have on h,s 

efficiency and value as have heQrd How „, uc h | IU ,h was 

,0 Report an same PJ w£J5 „ ad? Dld people 

In it? What is your guess as to wny 

believe when they wrltl „g for making notes of 

11 Discuss reasons f ° r ^ rece , ved , or mofe , ng note, of 

telephone conversations a ^ be , evlc wed? When? 

'•Twhal aTslTde'ta'Ils we should no, trust to remembering, bu, instead 
should wrile on a desk memo or in a pocket memo? 
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13. Discuss how family worries, or being in love, might make it difficult to 
remember things. 

14. Oswald J. is leaning back in his chair, giving instructions to a worker 
whose attention seems to wander from what Oswald is telling him. How could 
Oswald get him to concentrate on the instructions and try to remember them? 

15. You are a retail salesperson and want to build up a following of regu- 
lar customers. Describe some subtle strategies you could use to make certain 
they remembered your name and appearance. 

16. In the chapter on reading, we learned that people who read for mean- 
ings are the most rapid readers. In the present chapter, we learned that people 
remember more when they try to get and try to remember meanings. Discuss 
the connection between those two facts. 

17. In this book, why is it useful to have "What this chapter is about" at the 
start, and "The gist of the chapter" at the end? How could you apply that in 
(a) business reports, and (b) longer business letters? 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Wanting to learn is basic 

2. How to unlearn errors 

3. Strive for accuracy 

4. Learn from an expert teacher 

5. Learning curves 

6. How to break through the plateau 

7. Learn the job as it is 

8. Learning one job may not help on another 

9. Learn by easy stages , without overcrowding 

10. Make it a game by keeping score on yourself 

11. Give it a final push 

12. What to learn for highest success 

13. Learn from the layer above you 

14. Things to learn about the organization 

15. Learn to solve business problems 


7 ■ Wanting to Learn Is Basic 

Landing a job is often easier than holding on to it 

Max Thorek, for instance, came from Czechoslovakia to Chicago His 
constant companion, a violin, brought him work with a “gvp sy” band 
To resemble a gypsy, he grew' a fierce black mustache, although he was 
only eighteen He did well enough as an imitation gypsy, but he wanted 
to become a surgeon 

The next spring he tucked the Molm under Ins arm and called on the 
director of the university band In America, the director told him, violins 
are not used in bands But the) did need a snare drummer who would he 
paid half the tuition charges 

“Only half tuition? Wouldn’t an extra-good drummer be worth full 
tuition? ’ 

The band needed a drummer desperatelv , so, the director phoned the 
University of Chicago president and won ptrmission to give an exceptional 
drummer full tuition 

Tins exceptional drummer burned to a pawnshop and !>ought the first 
snare drum he had ever touched He settler! down m a tenement to 

■ 9 * 
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learn drumming during the hot summer Neighbors complained, and he 
was hailed into police court Judge Sabath let Thoreh off when he 
promised to practice in the cellar 

Then came the first rehearsal of the band that autumn Thorek now 
had to prove that he was an exceptional drummer He drummed m a 
self conscious daze until the music for Meyerbeer’s Coronation Harqh 
was passed around, a real test for any drummer The youth lost color 
as he looked at the mounting series of bravado rolls he would have to 
play 

After one try at the march, the director rushed to the telephone and 
talked with President Harper “That new drummer is a wonder " he 
exulted, “he certainly deserves full tuition * 

Thorek had taught himself drumming, with a little help from the 
gypsy drummer, and was on his way to become a great surgeon He 
learned to operate so skillfully that, when his right hand was injured by 
the awkwardness of another surgeon, he prevented its amputation by 
operating on it himself with his left hand 
Doctor Thorek s progress as a drummer was exceptional because he 
wanted to learn He had to master the drum to attend medical school 
This wanting to learn is a prime requisite for efficient learning Intense 
effort speeds learning 

Mere repetition produces only rote learning , the poorest way to learn 
Rote learning is seldom useful, since there is no understanding with it 
An example is the way some three-year-old children are taught to count 
but are unable to use numbers Unless a thing is understood, it is rote 
learning 

Industrial training directors have a tough problem making some em- 
ployees want to learn Graduates of engineering or other special schools 
sometimes imagine they have already learned everything, and may have 
to he humiliated into wanting to catch on to job details Some appar- 
ently cruel treatment of new workers is an effort to shock the self-satisfied 
into wanting to learn The know it alls can expect some jolts 

Learning takes place in the nervous system, not in the hands That 
is one reason we learn best when vve try to learn 

Memory is closely related to learning But learning includes many 
more things than conscious memory Memory and learning follow many 
of the same laws Trying to remember helps us remember, and trying to 
karn helps us learn Lack of confidence harms memorizing and also harms 
learning 

Memory helps us to recall past experiences Learning is broader, 
dealing with the modification of behavior by past experiences Learn- 
ing is modification, change, improvement Memory is the impression, re- 
tention, and recall of things from the past Memory is involved in learning, 
which is wliv in this hook you have studied memory before learning 
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2 ■ How io Unlearn Errors 

Learning often is held bach by some persistent minor error You may 
have an impulse to turn a knob in the wrong direction, spell a word in- 
correctly, hit the wrong key One of the best ways to eliminate these 
inaccuracies is by negative conditioning 

Strange as it may seem, many errors can be uprooted by deliberately 
repeating the error until you become fed up with doing it the wrong 
way The secret in this negative conditioning is to give the error unpleas 
ant associations It would seem silly, except for the fact that it has 
always worked 

This unusual method was devised by Dr Knight Dunlap, who was 
annoyed because he often typed ‘hte” when he intended to type “the” 
To break himself of this, he typed an entire page the wrong way After 
typing a few lines, he was thoroughly aggravated with this inaccuracy 
The last half of the page was punishment 

By doing the incorrect thing (1) to the point of self-punishment, and 
(2) with the mental set that tt was being done wrong, he broke the habit 
right on the spot 

This negative conditioning method can be applied to get nd of, or 
weaken, many pesky little habits In one instance, college students who 
bit their fingernails tried it They stood in front of their bathroom 
mirrors and watched themselves go through the motions of biting their 
nails While doing this, they kept saying ‘This is what I am supposed 
not to do ’ They did that, off and on, for three months When checked 
on ten months later, about half of them no longer had the nail biting 
habit This was recently reported by Dr Max Smith, of the College of 
the City of New York 

Ordinarily, it is best to focus attention on the right way But when 
the wrong way does get started, it can be conquered by Doctor Dunlap’s 
method of repeating the wrong way intentionally to the point of punish- 
ment It really works if you have the mental set that it is incorrect Un 
pleasant experience causes the unlearning 

Pleasant experiences can be repeated to the point that they become 
unpleasant, too Eating too much candy is one example 

3 ■ Strive for Accuracy 

Know-how is picked up more quickly when accuracy is emphasized 
from the outset Work for accuracy, not speed, to gain most speed in 
the long run Then you will have less to unlearn In a typewriting ex- 
periment, for instance, one group of beginners was told to emphasize 
accuracy and another group to emphasize speed After four months, the 
speed group typed 3S words a minute The accuracy group typed 15 
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Get it right to get speed. These 
two groups of typists were equal 
at the start ; but, after four months 
of practice for accuracy, the accu- 
racy group was 18 per cent ahead 
in speed. 


words— working for accuracy made them 18 per cent faster. The accuracy 
group also had only half as many errors. 

The more difficult or complicated the work, the more it helps if the 
learner watches for accuracy. In some simple tasks, such as packing candy 
jn a box, emphasis on accuracy does not help much. But for most tasks, 
the learner should stress accuracy to learn faster. 

4 ■ team from an Expert Teacher 

Young Thorek had the gypsy drummer give him pointers on drumming. 
It helps a beginner start right to have an expert open his bag of tricks, 
though many experts are weak in show-how. They can do, but not show. 
E\cn when the expert is a “bom teacher” and can show how, it is better 
for the learner to spend more time trying and doing than watching others. 
A green salesman can learn a little by watching a skilled salesman, but 
he will learn better by trying some selling himself. Watch the expert- 
hut not too long Watch a bit, then do it yourself. 

When >ou arc watching to gain pointers, stand beside the instructor. 
Surgical interns used to stand opposite the surgeon at the operating 
table, but they saw things backward, like mirror writing. Now the in- 
tern stands beside the surgeon so that he can sec things done in their 
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true relationships Watch the experts hands, not his face-unless you 

"iSSt’r. not a "horn teacher is hkely to show off rather 
than show how H,s manner says, “See how good I am ^ 

to the beginner, ‘See how much better you are getting' Experts o en 
have I-s2.n but a good instructor uses the you point The expert is often 

business is making less use of expert workmen and more use expe 
‘^xpertTrt: -hen helping employees catch on 

to their jobs 

a He tells the why first 
b He has the beginner explain the why 
c He then shows how briefly 
d He lets the beginner try it 
e He encourages the beginner 
f He motivates him to improve 


But there can also he expert beginners 


a They learn why before starting 
b They watch to see how 
c They try it to get the feel how 
d They keep trying for accuracy 
e They want to improve 

f They believe they can improve . 

, t-= to one instructor until he gains a good amount 
The wise learner sticks , g t methods Shifting from one 

of skill Different experts teach d.tierent m 

teacher to another causes c ° n “ 51 ™ ort learI) an d to understand why 
The best teacher of ah u lh learn any , h ,„g until honest 

Tackle new work confidently It P 
effort has proved otherwise 

5 ■ Learning Curves w .II.am L Br>an m studies 

Learning curves were dlSC0Ve 2e d ta L rap h code His findings, a land 
of people who were mas eri g syc hology, were published in 1S97 

mark in the foundations for J? > h ' 0 i 0glst had started the ps) 

This was just nine years after > (Later ] 1C was president of 

chological laboratory .at Indiana University 
the university for thirty five y ears ) 

Dr Bryan was the Erst o " „ nd down , tte « om oood dor, 

„ loom, don, nol pro.r... 

and poor day* fcw practice period, .hen slow, down a, 

b Learning i* rapid during the t 
the ultimate skill I* approached 
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Success ve *eekj of p»oci>ce 

Learning curie of an average typist The separation between the solid and the 
dotted lines indicates the errors Note that there is more variation from week to 
week in errors than in total speed One plateau is marked by the shaded area You 
can find others tn this curve Note the slumps when the typist is coming out of 
each plateau These usually are due to a slight change in method, which lakes 
fresh practice to master Note especially the htghcr leoel after each plateau Now 
compare this with the learning curve for a supertor typist 



teaming curve of a superior typist She started out only slightly faster than the 
average typist, but she emphasized accuracy as shown by her better net speed 
This superior typist also kept on practicing longer The second plateau on this 
curce came during the month after the average typist quit practicing, hut this 
month of eiira practice helped the superior typist reach 70 tiords a minute 
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c There is a plateau (p/aff-o) in learning a time when the learner does not seem to 
improve, he may actually slump downward 

The learning curves of two typewriting students are reproduced on 
the opposite page Study these two sets of curves for some time before 
going ahead with the next section 

6 ■ How fo Break Through the Plateau 

Businesses and individuals run into periods of apparent stagnation, 
standstill periods when they seem to be getting nowhere rapidly 

When Paderewski was twenty five and already a well known concert 
pianist, he was on a plateau of no progress He bogged down m his usual 
practice methods The practice sheets were thrown out the window, and 
he started over again, practicing elementary finger exercises and scales 
This different kind of practice corrected his errors and enabled him to 
break through the plateau and emerge with higher skill than before 

It takes more than mere repetition or rote practice to change an amateur 
into a professional The professional has not only practiced for accuracy 
but has also improved his methods so as to rise above his plateaus Just 
working on a job in the same old routine way does not master it 

When a person is beginning to typewrite, for instance, he spells out 
words letter by letter and finger by finger This puts a ceiling on speed 
and, within a few weeks a plateau of no progress is hit As the serious 
learner keeps practicing on this plateau he begins to type words as a 
unit, not as single letters The more frequently used words become 
typing units first — t h e becomes the, and becomes and It is not greater 
finger speed but the larger working units that leave this first plateau 
behind 

A plateau in learning anything usually means that the limit has been 
reached for the present method of work It does not help to try to work 
faster Look for slight changes in method Consult an expert or a teacher 
Watch others for suggestions Or improvise some change One student 
broke through a typing plateau simply by moving two inches farther 
away from the t>pe writer Little things like that blast away a big plateau! 

To break through a standstill 

Keep confident and encouraged 

Analyze for better methods 

Keep on keeping on 

Keep on to avoid slumping backward from a plateau As Paderewski 
commented “If I miss one day s practice I notice it If I miss two days, 
the critics notice it If I miss three davs , the public notices it 

Too mm> learners imagine they have reached their ceilings at the first 
plateau and quit trying too soon Those who Jet themselves slip are work 
ing for a booby prize Willis Whitnev, the research director who led 
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General Electric Company scientists to many discoveries, often told them 
“You get there just about the last thing before giving up 

Keep encouraged And keep at it A plateau in progress should be a 
station where you figure how to break through 

7 " Learn the Job as If Is 

A job is a sequence of related activities 

If one simple part of a job is learned, then another simple part, the 
second, is likely to set back the learning of the first That, as you know, 
is retroactive inhibition, or the interference of the new with the old A 
slump is to be expected when a new part is tacked on 
This is interestingly shown by a Chinese graduate student who learned 
English grammar and spelling well and could write beautiful letters in 
her own handwriting Then she got a typewriter and methodically learned 
the touch system But there was an instant interference between her new- 
English habits and her new typewriting habits The English she wrote 
in longhand was perfect, that m her typewntten compositions and letters 
was filled with errors Her typewriting was accurate, but not her English 
on the typewriter until she had practiced that sequence for half a year 
A task is done differently when it is part of a sequence than when it 
is done by itself Many new co ordinations and timings have to be learned 
when two things are combined Learning to drive an automobile in a 
classroom dummy car has to be learned over again in a real car in real 
traffic Most of such make believe practice on parts of a job is inefficient 
except for (1) a feeling of confidence it may give, and (2) the strength- 
ening of muscles used in the work 

In a football game, there are about two seconds for a drop kick One 
inexperienced coach wanted his men to be perfect at drop kicks, so, he 
foolishly let them practice a four second kick In an actual game, the 
players blew up and fumbled when they had to drop kick twice as 
speedily as they had practiced 

Learning public speaking is another example of the value of learning 
the job as it is, as a real thing, not as make believe parts You can prac- 
tice a speech in the solitude of your room or shout a speech m the woods 
But, as soon as a crowd is faced, there is a different situation, and the 
solitary practice gives little help 

Selling is a good example of the value of learning the sequence of ac- 
tivities It is not much help to practice knocking on doors, then to practice 
opening and shutting the display case, then to practice the sales talk to 
an empty chair Instead, practice the entire sequence on your fnends, 
on homemakers, on anyone \ou are not apt to make a sale to the first 
few prospects, but you will ha\c the best kind of practice, going through 
the job as a real job 
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It is not unusual to put the worst foot forward when applying for a 
job because that is something m which people have little practice 
Especially when it is the first job, the applicant is apt to be ill at ease 
and give an unfavorable impression The best cure for the situation is 
to practice applying for work Make the application under actual employ- 
ment-office conditions 

8 ■ learning One Job May Not Help on Another 

There is not much transfer of training from one kind of work to an- 
other [ha^ looks similar Learning to operate a printing press gives httle 
advantage when trying to run an office duplicating machine Practice 
mpoViamcal drawing does not improve handwriting 

A student may be neat ,n bookkeeping because the instructor insisted 

promptae y ss W donot become generalized, unlessd^are continually kept 

m view as 8,1 r ° UI ! < ) ’rftram in” gV^instance, skill with a ten 
There is only a httle transfer of trainmg ^ keyboard on 

key office machine is of som P. , here JS not much transfer Most 
another machine In “ ost h pv ,’ re> although they may seem alike 

jobs are d f eren ^" stenogra pher becomes a private secretary, for 
on the surface When the S p , jj b trans f e rred to the new 

instance, her skill m additional tasks to learn The 

average 'secretary tioes more than 130 different things in the course of a 

few weeks P nmnlete 10 b Unless life and limb are at 

Wade right in to learn elBclcnl ] earnin g You will have 

stake, tackle it as a real j b f wllh sm all bits But give the bits 

fewer plateaus if you d , , b -j and 9 , a little extra practice 

that prove difficult, : Strengthen die little fingers in typewriting 
G 7 77 mve extra attention to making accuracy, promptness, depend- 
abdity , ^nd trustworthiness general characteristics 

Without Overcrowding 

9 - learn y °sy ' fli( , Ust J carn ers Their learning is 

Spare time learners are they also are helped bc- 

helped by the fact ^ICm lTtaU learning Ly easy stages People 
cause circumstances f t, mc ma\ end up with an o\cr 

who try to learn too much in too sno 

crowded dyspepsia of learn '"S duces fa t, gU e and boredom which 

Overcrowded study or practire P quickU. but >o» can 

interfere w.tl. learning Ion cannot gam 
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gain it steadily Follow the principle of moderation, and avoid crowded 
learning Try hard when you try-hut give it time to soak in between tries 
Instead of practicing for two solid hours, practice one hour, then take 
a short breather before continuing Such spaced practice is better than 
continuous practice Long practice periods can be used safely only after 
considerable skill has been acquired 
The most efficient distribution of practice varies with the kind of 
material being learned as well as with the stage of progress Each person 
has to find the best spacmg of practice that fits him and his task Follow 
these two guides to space your learning penods 

1 Each practice period should be long enough for warming up and for 
reaching the peak of skill already attained 

2 The practice should be halted when fatigue, boredom errors, or 
slowness appear 

When an athlete practices too long without spacing he “goes stale" 
An important part of the work of an instructor is to space practice pe 
nods so that the learner is pushed, but not to the point that he goes 
stale After a certain period of study, the more you study the less you 
learn Take it by easy stages m the beginning then lengthen practice 
penods steadily as skill is increased 

10 ■ Moke ft a Game by Keeping Score on Yourself 

Learning is more efficient when it is fun inefficient, when it is drudgery 
That is why learning often is done better in a group where it becomes 
something of a game or contest Practice penods can be made longer 
safely if the person is excited about learning The clever teacher, coach. 



Making learning fun 
Employees open a be 
fore work framing ses 
sion by singing an ap 
propriate parody on a 
popular song Even that 
old solemn face, the 
section chief wearing 
the oversized chrysanthe 
mum, is put tn a good 
humor Articles used in 
the training demonstra 
tion are on the table 
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or job trainer Knows how to arouse the learners interest to the point of 
actual excitement An ambitious person lets his ambition provide the ex- 
citement 

Keeping score on > ourself gives a game spirit if you are learning alone 
People usually make good progress learning a sport, such as golf or 
bow ling, because the scores keep tab on “how’m I doing ’ Scorekeeping 
is easy for some kinds of learning, such as typing speed, for the scores 
can be charted week after week in order to show the learning curve 

Sometimes a numerical score is not possible, but there are other ways 
to keep a line on your progress If you are trying to improve your hand 
writing for instance, keep samples of your penmanship each Saturday 
morning, pasting them side by side to observe the improvement Dont 
guess at your progress if it is possible to figure a way to keep a week by- 
week record 

1 1 " Give It a Final Push 

There is rapid progress the first few days of learning, then it tapers 
off After six months of practice, it may take another month to make as 
much gain as was made the first week Sometimes this is called diminish- 
ing returns While the weekly gam may dimmish, it is still a gam that 
brings perfection closer As the gains slow down, the time has come to 
get excited over even a slight gam The jack of all trades stops practice 
when the gams become small, as a result, he never becomes master of 
any trade 

Just enough practice to learn is not enough The extra practice after 
you believe that something is learned makes learning more permanent 
and a job easier to perform This is called overlearning The expert is 
the man or woman who has overleamed 

Bus and taxi drivers can weave their vehicles through traffic with 
breath taking skill because they have overleamed Their careenings may 
frighten bystanders, but these overpracticed drivers have the world’s 
best accident records 

Job details that are not routinely used over and over can be practiced 
to advantage during slack times until they, too, are overleamed 

When Raymond L Ditmars was sixteen, his job did not give him 
enough practice to overlearn shorthand So he practiced it in church, 
taking down the sermon 

Keep your learning useful by rehearsing it in spare moments Keep 
it growing by expanding your reading your observation, and your think 
mg Give it a final push— and keep on pushing 

You are what you have learned What you have let slip is what you 
used to be 
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12 ■ VYhaf to Learn for Highest Success 

Motor learning. The simplest learning is that of muscle control, as 
learning to walk, swim, or throw a ball, and also some simple factory 
operations This motor learning, as it is called, is about all an idiot 
can learn But a high degree of motor skill can be learned, as with the 
baseball pitcher 

Sensorimotor learning. Sensorimotor learning requires co operation ot 
muscles and senses Learning to play a musical instrument or to type- 
write and many factory jobs are mostly sensorimotor learning 

Ideomotor learning Ideomotor learning combines higher thought proc- 
esses with muscular actions Learning shorthand, bookkeeping, or to speak 
a foreign language are examples 

Ideational learning Ideational learning is the highest type Muscles 
are not appreciably concerned This learning is m the realm of ideas and 
includes intangibles and learning to handle people 

This classification from muscular to ideational learning is convenient 
but somewhat artificial In daily life, learning is usually a mixture of sev- 
eral levels 

The level of learning for one job also may vary during the different 
stages of learning that particular job Laying bricks can be mostly a 
muscular task, in which case we have merely a mechanical bricklayer 
assigned to rough work After the muscular parts of bricklaying are 
learned, ideational learning can be added That is what Frank B Gilbreth 
did when he learned to lay bricks with one thud the conventional num- 
ber of motions 

The motor or mechanical parts of a job are likely to be learned first, 
then the sensory and ideational aspects When these higher aspects are 
neglected, the learner remains a mechanical worker— who may be wonder- 
ing why he doesn’t get ahead 

For individual advancement, strive to learn not only the motions of 
a job but also the notions Salary schedules run parallel to learning lev- 
els Jobs that call mostly for motor learning have lowest pay scales, 
except for a few professional athletes Sensorimotor jobs pay a little 
higher, ideomotor, still higher Ideational jobs pay the highest History re- 
members chiefly those who were strong in ideational learning Socrates 
is the onl> stonecutter of his day whom the world remembers now 
It is easier to land a job, and your value on a job is increased, if you 
ha\e learned enough -variety not to be a narrow specialist The man who 
has learned both acetylene and electric welding has doubled his job 
chances The woman who knows both shorthand and typewriting has 
increased her job chances and job value Learning more than one skill 
is good job insurance 
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13 ■ learn from the Layer above You 

The right associates can help >ou master more than lust your own job 
Get acquainted with office workers and executives who hold jobs above 
jou Obscrxe their work and the way they do it Ask questions Find ou 
the “whys ” Do not expect them to become chummy with you but some 

“ ” 3 ' .V !>"“ *"■ ™“ 

interest in ambitious workers can teach you 

Off the job, too, associate a bit more wnn p<=up 

something , . r Be ]j & Howell Company guide 

Charles H Percy had the president ot bell ^ 11 ^ ^ 

his program of plus-learning An America His family had 

youngest president of any % "„h h.s life savings of $150, 

fallen on hard . tunes and 1 - ^ J obtamed part . tjme work with 

waiting on table for h ‘ s D _ and advlce from the company presi 

Bell & Howell to help his fi advice Percy took courses 

dent to guide h.s '^“^^^trpLatntw ’and iLr problems, 
'tram"' "o^ve considered but for associating with the layer 

“ becomes an "^-^e ^ a^ 
be a bigger shot after P r °T ' ‘ ’ h J not prepared you for the new 

at the same Ume ” ma'ke good James B Conant, 

job in advance, you must s ry chemistry, but at the age of forty, 
for instance, had devote i ](Jent of Harva rd Thereupon, he quit 
he was unexpectedly elect P ^ and studied tlie history of umver- 
reading his beloved chemi J prom otion came unexpectedly, 

‘boX after advancemen^Usually, it , the other way 
lh °T S Ltlgg h erThejo n b the P more plus learning helps When learning stops, 

you stop 

People have to conditio not athletic conditioning Some 

rm^ C o°dst:r,o beeped and new ones added Some former ways 
* takes about six weeks before you 
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grow used to it and begin to feel at home It tabes that long for the 
average person to change his previous notions of home A few people 
cannot change their ideas, so they never feel at home in any house except 
the one where they were born— rigidity, again The new house is a reality 
and requires a change of ideas and habits to match that reality. This 
process of making mental images match reality is called adjustment 
Adjustment has to be made on a new job The average person can 
expect about six weeks to pass before he begins to feel at home on the 
job It will take longer if a person was with another company for many 
years Expect the new job to seem strange the first few days, but also 
notice that it continues to seem “more natural” every day 

Many well-qualified people stub their toes and fail to make progress 
on a job because they neglect to learn the ms and outs and the ups and 
downs of the organization You must leam the way around an organization 
just as you would around the building Some rules and regulations, for 
instance, are unwritten customs These can be followed without any loss 
of individuality 

Some organizations use given names, familiarly, and others prefer the 
dignified “Mister or “Miss” Keep your eyes open, and do as others do 
in such folkways They may seem minor, but, if you overlook them, others 
will say, “So and-so does not seem to fit into our organization” or “He is a 
good enough worker but does not seem to be our type ” It takes more 
than job skill to fit into an organization Learn your way around in it 
Watch for facttons They exist in every company A few firms are 
riddled by scheming factions 

Your boss and fellow workers. Study your boss, just as he is sizing up 
you Leam his soft spots He may be ‘ ga ga’ about fishing, his grand 
children, his travel experiences, or whatnot He probably has hard spots, 
too He may be pernickety about accuracy, promptness, personal appear 
ance, and working right up until the bell rings The boss is a big part 
of any job, and the bottleneck for promotion Study him, and act accord- 
ingly 

Fellow workers also have tender spots Watch for their individualities, 
so that you will be able to get along well with them You cannot change 
them, but you can humor them These differences in personality make 
work interesting, and their neglect can be the start of a dead-end job 
if you let your sociometric rating go down 

Nete work routines A new vocabulary has to be learned on each job 
Companies develop their own lingo What one firm calls a yellow second 
sheet, another calls railroad paper One firm calls it onionskin, another 
calls it flimsies Sometimes sub rosa vocabularies are developed, as in the 
case of an office supervisor who was perpetually battling against typists 
who made strikeovers In this firm, they were called “Miss Crocketts,” 
after the supervisor who hated stnkeovers 
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On the more formal side, there are many details you will need to know 
to fit into an organization For example 


Whom should you notify by telephone when you are unable to go to 

When you change your address, whom should you notify? 

Where should you send a news item if there is a company newspaper? 
Where can you cash a check in the building? 

Can you borrow money from the company? 

How do you request new equipment or repairs? 

Where should you report in ease of an accident? 

Can you use the company telephone for personal calls? 

Can you buy at a discount through the company? 

Who grants wage increases? „ 

How can you get insurance through the firm? 

Can you receive medical advice? 

Can some officer give you legal advice? 

How can you use the company library? 

How should you go about trying to get a pb for 
How do you arrange for friends to visit the company? 

Learning such ins and outs about a “7ac^“t Cef 

- ** — - to be iust 

like other corners 


75 > learn to Solve Business Prcbbms 

, , , t r, ral , an d new businesses are started each year in 

About four hundred ^ ^ of busm ess w ,thm seven years A 

the United States Half ° mortality is that lhe P ersons who started 

significant reason for tha arg about, and to solve, business 

the businesses had not tamed . to mmh.^ ^ 

problems This is illustrate y tant a salesman, and a corporation 

A mechanical engineer “ here they had temporary employment Each 
lawyer met in a war pla ‘ Even .ngs they made plans for a bus. 
was a capable man in h P ^ when the wa r was over 
ness of their own, which they f er salesman was president of 

Tlie first year after the war, for all businesses in that period, 

the new firm Business was goo second > ear, tlie new business 

and the four partners felt successful The s > ^ T| , e , lt .le 

slowed down, so the accountant tried 
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firm's condition kept getting worse, however Then the lawyer was made 
president so he could liquidate the business This once-booming little 
firm now consists of the engineer and an assistant, who run a small ma- 
chine and repair shop 

These four men were technicians employed by a business concern 
They imagined that this work made them businessmen, but they remained 
technicians The four of them together knew about all there was to be 
known about business details But they could not run a business because 
they had neglected to study the co-ordination and balance of activities 
withm a company They had everything— except business sense 

When the salesman partner was president, he had a big sales force 
and spent large sums for advertising, though it was a time when any- 
thing could be sold without effort About the time they had used up 
their capital in this needless expense, they really needed sales effort So, 
the accountant was made chief, he devoted most of his thinking to col- 
lecting slow accounts when there should have been increased sales ef- 
fort None of the partners could view the business as a whole and plan a 
proper balance of company activities 

Promotions at the executive level almost always are made on the ability 
to solve business problems, not on skill in some technical process Tech- 
nical skills help to get the first few jobs From then on, business sense, or 
judgment, counts more One incorrect executive decision can bankrupt a 
company 

Learn to think about more than your job— about the business world 
into which it must fit Think ahead about problems that might arise, then 
they will be less of a problem if they do arise Practice thinking about big 
problems that involve several departments and not just one job 
The craftsman thinks about one job The businessman has to think of 
the relationships between all jobs, the public, competitors, sources of sup- 
plies, and the government The businessman has to know a great deal, 
most of all he must know how to solve practical business problems 
A survey by the Harvard Business Review showed that executives 
who had the best positions did the most nonfiction reading The weaker 
executives did little serious reading Leading and reading go hand in 
hand Reading to keep up with the world and your vocation is one way 
to keep the habit of learning Read one or two trade journals regularly 
and a couple of new books m your field each year Then there is less 
chance of your becoming a stereotyped has been 
Attend meetings of trade and professional associations 
Go to other meetings that will keep you in step with modern thought 
Visit trade shows and get acquainted with new machines and methods 
Find out what competitors are doing 

Take an occasional course in adult education in some subject utterly 
unrelated to your work 
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Gradually learn more difficult material 

Associate with people who are learners 

Keen your curiosit) working 

Look forward to changes and new ideas You cannot stop them any- 
way-so why not be among the first to know about new deve opments? 

Most of the employees of the dn Pont Company are work, ng at jobs 
and processes that d,d not exist twenty-five years ago The world moves 
and rapidly It ,s wise to push yourself to keep moving ahead with it 


The Gist of the Chapter 

] Whv is rote learning seldom useful 9 

2 Who. ore the likenesses, ond the differences, between remembering 

' oTwh7hTn7c.7cru occuroey when 

5 What are the character, st.es of ™ broken through 

6 Tell what learning plateaus are and ho y 
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Find out the changes they s«y P n „„ unskl || e d at on skilled 

they had to learn Were ere ", « « «£■ new |hmgs seem t0 be the mare 
jobs’? Did the people who had to iea 

satisfied with their |obs* so „ ne | or training department of a firm 

2 Talk with someone fro P different |obs and how much 

Find out how long ,t takes to tram employees 

" c ° s,s , r . _ (i||, nq station, or restouront, or drugstore to 

3 Interview the owner QS distinguished from |ob problems 

learn what some of his business probl k her bps much of the time 

4 Effie K has the annoying hob^of ^ ^ you (<j) tactf|)lly 

Apparently she does (b) | eD d her to want to break it, ond (c) use 

her attention to this bad habit (b) leaa 

ne TLZ n tTZ!o°X ^' — “ say •' d,dn '’ suppo,e 1 wa! 
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to learn that' How can a new employee know what he is supposed ta learn 
about the job’ 

6 look back over your own vocational preparation, and report on the 
things that stimulated you to exert yourself hardest to learn 

7 Imagine that your boss has asked you to teach the owner's only son how 
to do your work The young fellow does not seem to be interested in learning 
What things could you do to get him more interested in mastering the work’ 

8 Many \obs have been simplified, so that they will be easier to learn 
Check back in earlier chapters and report on some disadvantages of job sim 
plification 

9 Oswald J '$ firm has fire drills at regular times, so that work will be 
disrupted as little as possible Oswald wants to have the fire drills at unex 
peeled times, to give better training in case of actual fire What reasons could 
he give to support his proposal? 

10 The chartoon in Chapter 1 gave Dr Richard Uhrbrock's scoring for items 
affecting personal efficiency in business Analyze those 23 items, looking espe 
daily for ways learning and vocational training could improve the scores 

11 Consider some |ob you know, and also the one next above it in line of 
promotion Upon being promoted what new things will have to be learned 7 

12 Why do high school students usually try harder to learn from an athletic 
coach than from a classroom teacher 7 

13 You work in the purchasing office of a firm that has secret processes 
A new employee is eager to learn from you what the materials are used for You 
begin to wonder (a) if he is an eager worker who should be encouraged, or 
(b) if he is a spy trying to get secrets for a competitor How could you find out 
which he is 7 What should you say to your boss about it 7 

14 Experienced workers often resist having to learn new job methods Discuss 
why in the light of information given in earlier chapters Also discuss how re 
sistance to change can be lessened 

15 Suppose your firm transferred you to a branch in some foreign country 
Although the details of yaur work would be the same, what new things would 
you have to learn in addition to some acquaintance with the language? 



7 ■ WAYS TO PLAN 
AND ORGANIZE WORK 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

J. Unscramble your work 

2. Group similar tasks 

3. Change tasks about every two hours 

4. Alternate hard with easy tasks 

5. Start With the hard or disliked part 

6. Plan stopping places 

7. Get the benefits of goal gradients 

8. Value of sub goals 

9. Applied in public speaking and conferences 

10. Effect of unfinished work 

11. Pre-position to cut down searching time 


l * Unscramble Your Work 

Lena specialized in traffic rate work She was clever with figures, 
skilled with a slide rule, and the most efficient traffic rate clerk the firm 
had found As word of her computing abilities spread, more and more 
people made use of her skill They would interrupt her at any moment to 
ask for help 

She was becoming irritable, getting behind in her work, and losing 
confidence The office manager grew uneasy about her— perhaps shtj ^ 
was not having enough sleep or was troubled bv secret worries He asked 
the company nurse to talk with Lena to find what was troubling her 

The cause of Lena’s decline, of course, was the interruptions She 
would be part way through a computation when the phone would inter- 
rupt her, so she would ha\c to start from scratch again These lntemtp 
tions were a help to others, but a handicap and irritation to Lena Her 
job had become a scramble 

So her job was unscrambled A typist whose work did not require in- 
tense concentration was detailed to the adjoining desk The typist served 
as buffer, answering the telephone and serving as information clerk to 
protect Lem from distractions 

Interruptions can be made partial if we give onfv one comer of our 
imnds to the interruption Win n checking a ledger page, for instance 
wc should keep a finger at the point where we were interrupt! <1 Tins 

* t is 
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makes it easier to resume where we left off and also reminds the inter- 
rupter to be brief If we are called away from our work, we should make a 
brief note, to “prime” ourselves when we return, we shouldn’t leave it all 
to memory 

Think more about what you are doing and less about the interruption 
Chronic interrupters are pests When you really have to interrupt some- 
one, wait until the other person is at a break m his work or shows signs 
of fluctuation in bis attention Wait until be looks up, changes his position, 
turns a page, answers the telephone Or save your interruption for the 
start or the end of the work period 

A needless or poorly timed interruption is a crime against personal 
efficiency It makes the interrupter as popular as poison ivy The private 
secretary helps the executive's efficiency by saving interruptions until the 
psychological moment to present them 

But once someone interrupts you, settle the matter right then Other- 
wise, your chain of thought will be interrupted again General George C 
Marshall, as Chief of Staff, avoided the same interruption a second time 
by a sign on his office door “Once you open this door, walk m, no matter 
what is going on inside ” 

Self-interruptions can be avoided by sticking to the present task until 
it is completed or until you are definitely tired and need a change Don't 
interrupt your work to make a telephone call Instead, make a memo about 
the call and continue your work without that interruption Don’t interrupt 
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yourself to go for supplies or to do anything else you just happened to 
think of. Make memos instead. Then do all the errands at some break in 

y °MamMobs are a scramble and are done on a catch-as-catcli-can basis 
until they are planned and organized. The private secretary s job 1 is a 
good example of the possibility of tasks becoming mixed U P’ 
show that secretaries have some 871 different duties. The fnrart found 
for any one secretary was 15, the highest 479. The average secretary fes 
132 different tasks, ranging from routine typing to . such uregu lar I tasks 
as navina the boss’s traffic fine and buying his family birthday presents. 
^ Her^are^s everal psychological principles ,0 follow to change a scram- 
bled job into a well-organized job. 

2 ■ Group Similar Tasks 

Group similar tasks so that specialized work can be done in one sitting 

The -Do it now” slogan violates th h pnncip^ I • - ^ 

particular duty to keep you busy for an hour do U " 

for similar work to accumulate mto an cta tion ^ thcrc h 

The secretary, for ” s i a " n do .he tpffig at one sitting. After the typing 

about an hour s typing. Then do K^P scrambie t(> type ono Ic tter, then 

is done, proofread it all. It s ^ jnsert> an[] then start the next, 

proofread it, have it signed, the reached. Folding and 

Stick to one kind of task until a stopping place » reac ^ ^ ^ 

inserting letters require little ’ , owercd efficiency for the tasks 

tion when fatigue or interrup 
that require alertness. 

3 ■ Change Tasks ahou. Every Two ^urs^ ^ 

Change tasks about every ^ wor j; Crs can truthfully say, 1 m 

After a couple of hours a e ^ _• partjcul!lrly true 0 f work that is 
not tired, but I am tired • . or j. gives high mechanical 

brought along in a steady- ,,Lr or so. The endless 

efficiency but makes workers , j causes unrest. Humans 

supply of work makes the X> b ^cm harder^ ^ ^ ^ 
work best when there is a chang cannot change the task. 

A subordinate rule is: Change the tem^ ^ ^ 

Work a bit faster, or a bit comeyor that moves on tmehang- 

Whcn the tempo is determine ■ ] Somc factories allow workers 

ingly, a change of task still <-™ be P fa a for instance, girls has! 

to swap jobs every couple o folding the nc\t hour. When it n 

S - « - - ,ud * ' VMl - 

ing for a while sitting doss-n. 
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Both extremes are inefficient. Lack of change is bad. Too frequent 
change is also bad. The rate of change depends on the nature of the work 
and has to be determined by experience. 

4 ■ Alternate Hard with Easy Tasks 

Hard and easy tasks should be alternated. When the task has to be the 
same all day long, with no easy parts to sandwich in, a change of pace 
will help Set a fast pace the first hour, then take it easier the next. Always 
make the first hour a brisk one. 

Music is sometimes used for pacing, to alternate brisk and leisurely 
gaits. A half hour of two-steps is followed by a half hour of silence, then 
a half hour of waltzes is followed by another period of silence. Continuous 
music, or the same type of music, is not so helpful as brief spells that set 
a change of pace. 

The old-time “efficiency engineer” or “systems expert” failed to take 
into consideration this human need for changing pace. He tried to keep 
workers at top pace all the time, which cannot be done. Change of pace 
is supplied m this book by sprinkling easier sections among the more 
difficult ones. 



A rest pause, combined 
with a coffee break, plus 
a pleasant visit with 
working friends, adds to 
the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency of most trorfccfs. 
Note the trim appear- 
ance of these secretaries 
and that one is “ready 
for active duty ” with her 
shorthand book in hand, 
in case she is called for 
dictation. Being “ready 
for acfice duty** is one 
aspect of organizing 
t cork. 
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5 ■ Sfarf with the Hard or Disliked Part 

Start with the difficult or disliked task. A homemaker who hates to make 
beds should make them first, thereby reducing the feeling of drudgery. 
Get the difficult part out of the way first, so that it is not hanging over 


your head, haunting you. 

There is one exception to this rule. The learner should start with the 
easier parts of a job, for the feeling of confidence it will give him. Tackle 
the job as it is, of course; but tackle the easier part at the beginning. 


6 ■ Plan Stopping Places 

Work should be planned so that there are definite stopping P^es 

man distributes by the barrelful p a basketful of 

complaints, and jg** , he secu ri,y of steady employment, 

rth^fdotf-rSwork when they have an unending stream 

of work staring them in ore mMng heaJway . The mechanical 

Workers always J havc been paid for many times 
savings accomplished b> the ) ' causes. The conveyor and 

over in the cost of labor u " r f until conveyor work is or- 
assembly line are here 10 5 ore ma Ung headway. The conveyor has 
ganized so that people fee > 8 F ,licn on, it has mostly 

the merit of grouping slmiUu- tadU i fogetn ^ ^ Jn|0 m „ its . 
demerits, though clever ma " 8 ■ I, as been 

Organize and ^ bc donc . In one sales office, 

accomplished than about telephone subscribers across 

envelopes were being addressed J „ nd Il!g h wages were 

the country. This was unsk , jo]) mort , tlrnir two or three days, 

paid. Yet only a few girls stay j n (|ui „ im .. Investigation showed 

The boss was a slave dmer , d > directory and a stack of seseral 

that each girl was given a thick tc p 

thousand envelopes each morning. ^ provide stopping points, the 

To change the system so t > „ ir i ,,-as gisen one sheet (two 

telephone directom-s were cu apa . ^ mn ,|,. r chunks, which Rase a 

ix> ;;; «» - iu "^ 
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quit after a couple of days, and the output increased despite the time lost 
walking for supplies 

The individual can make better progress if he sets himself definite goals 
that are close at hand For example, a person may resolve to improve his 
vocabulary but never does, because that is a vague goal But, if he makes 
the goal definite— to learn and to use three new words a day— progress 
results, because he can see results each day Definite goals give “will 
power ’ 

Now lets take up some other unexpected benefits that definite goals 
or stopping points give 


7 ■ Get the Benefits of Goal Gradients 

Do you gallop through work a little faster just before quitting bell? 
Yes? Then your goal gradient is in good order The goal gradient is the 
stimulating effect experienced when nearing a goal 

When you are waiting for a telephone call, do you sometimes imagine 
the phone ringing? Thats your goal gradient at work again It gives an 
expectant frame of mind 

You may never see your goal gradient, but it is apparent in almost 
everything you do Sometimes, it shows up plainest when it is missing 
supervisors sometimes complain that workers are shirking when, m fact, 
the manager is shirking goal gradients 

nJ h ih ImP ^ a ' W °*\ f ° r ,nstance - had 3 lot ° f business The man 
ager thought ,t would be good strategy if, ,ust before quitting time each 

sunnk nf’ “ wheeled ln loaded ™ lh ‘he next days 

hut he . l° rl i J H i at Sh ° Ul , d keCP lhe workers on ‘heir toes, he calculated 
—but he calculated wrongly 

fish,nTom™?r, had P ',' 2 i nS headaches lhe morning A few went 

he nded the df Th 7“ i™™ 6 " was ^"8 B»I gradients when 
taken tfafthf ho t fh te , ea ‘ ° f hard W ° rk the nei “ da Y He had 

ahead"' ho r, r n K “ an ° Id P rac ““ “> k eep work piled 
and stalling h * overcome stereotyping (remember that?) 

the opposite reml* " " alUre “ SUd ’ that th ' s *“*« produces exact.; 

«■* a-* a 

8 ■ Value of Subgoals 

pr^iX^’^iToik' r P r r nns ,hc da >' s — 

-cons spur, fi„, sh tlie forenoon^ ££££££ 
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A goal-gradient effect may ». — - $» *■*« - 
duction polled 10 that everyone can see «. 


lunch. There is a stronger spurt the half 

afternoon. Most products curves sh °" ’“ P / 0 p er 5‘ organized, 
hour-indicating that the wor “ having many home stretches, but 
This is a continuation of ‘^^YnSduaK driving bosses and 
it is worth extra emphasis blunder D f biting off too 

conscientious homemakers m SQ tbat there is a definite 

big chunks for a half-day quo a. d of tbe day . Better yet, have 

stopping place at noon and agai ^ ^ 

subgoals you can reach about every oi - by p i ann i n g not just 

Long automobile tnps can made less^gu ^ 

the total mileage for a day But . ahead to the next county 

Instead of looking 350 miles ahead, expectations sooner and more 

seat. These subgoals will help realize >o«r exp 

often and make the long trip s ^ m ‘ bc g oa ] gradients In the mo* 

It is astonishing how little t ling _ gags were used to gi\e goal 

notonous job of thinning sugar ec ■ , . fcct along the rows. I’rndmv* 

funMncreaseil 32 plrr'cent^Tlie workers needed from flag to Hag, read- 
ing many of these 'J bo wanted to cut down on smoking 

lit ratonedTita-lf to one cigarette after he had finished 111.- morning-. 
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dictation, another after he had checked departmental reports, and ciga 
rettes at other natural stopping places in his wofk He was astounded how 
much quicker he finished his detail work and attributed it to less nicotine 
While less smoking may have helped, there Were also strong goal gradient 
effects as each budgeted cigarette served to mark off a subgoal His day 
had been organized by budgeting cigarettes so that they gave him several 
home stretches 

Dividing these chapters into convenient study sections gives many sub- 
goals in reading this book (One teacher suggested that the sections 
should be the right length to read during a television commercial! ) 


9 ■ Applied in Public Speaking and Conferences 

He had me convinced after fifteen minutes— but he lost me by talking 
too long The goal gradient effect in a talk is the climax When the cli- 
max is reached, it is time to stop talking and sit down 

Skilled speakers quit talking while listeners are still intensely inter- 
ested, or after a telling point has been made To continue after either of 
those goal gradients is reached is as much of a mistake as the manager’s 
dragging in the unfinished work at quitting time The effective speaker 
stops before the listeners’ goal has been passed He ends early, with a 
bang He avoids tapenng off to nothingness 
When one is conducting conferences, it is not wise to adjourn them 
entirely by the clock A meeting is more effective if it is adjourned right 
on the heels of some high spot in the discussion or as soon as a decision 
Ins been reached The decision gives the conference a new goal gradient, 
anu dragging in something else to fill m the time is out of step with the 
goal effect ^ 


It also helps, when one is conducting meetings or giving talks, to get 
the listeners aetnely involved This builds up their goal gradients They 
can he involved b> ashing them questions that make them thmh them 
™« l 'ng Tamihar, everyday examples make them feel that 

not m tl,em ’ h “ b ° Cn dcSCTlbcd as talkl "S w* them, 


Its k „ ^ l “ ,m!llC ,lnt “ C ‘ aSS l,slcn,n S "> « teacher, an employee 
lapse of Idem ” a " aUd ' Cnt ° bs,cnin S "> a '<*t«re has Lous 
n Cr> SC ' Cn m,nulcs The c 'P crt P ubIlc sp^ker 

somclhinc unusual \ lnS a S r° r '’ nn, ' ln S a demonstration, or doing 

Hi rcr^ Jt, " r? c ':° r r m,n,,tes intcrcsb «• 

Hear tint in mind 1 ** U ° S i* S bcSt ’ actlon next best, and noise last 

H. ms,n™t" 1 rrmeot n an ° rol rCP ° r ‘ *° * ^ 

■»>» *° «>■*-, ...g a.,c„„„ n « too 
-ds hack the las, b “"« askcd ' 




Keeping a conference on the beam This group of supervisors w conference leader 
ship training is given practice on how to use a blackboard and posters to recapture 
attention after it fluctuates and so keep the discussion on the mam track 


In sales work, fluctuation of a prospects attention must be watched 
closely The attention may be won back by lowering the voice and talking 
m a confidential tone Or give the prospect something to handle Or ask 
a question that will catch his attention 
A well modulated voice helps to hold attention, a monotone loses it 
Breaking sentences— into brief phrases— helps recapture fluctuations— 
and goes naturally with — changes in voice volume This paragraph— has 
been broken into phrases— to show you how eisily it is done You should 
pause— only a second— between phrases If you pause longer— your talk 
will drag 

The with and how in the preceding paragraph are emphasized to dem 
onstrate the strategy of pausing on a word, or at a point, that will arouse 
curiosity and cause the prospect to listen more intently for what follows 
The person who is active, who moves around slightly, can hold atten 
tion better Gesture and mo\e more than you ma> hate been doing 
Lively people win and hold attention 
Looking the other person in the face also helps to hold his attention 
A salesman looks the customer in the face and talks to him, not to the 
merchandise When presenting new ideas, look at the person not at the 
blueprint Skilled public spt ikers find it easier to “hold an auchence’* if 
the) look at and talk to first otic member of the uidicncc and then another 
Here is another secret— about tlie writing of tins book Dry as-dust facts 
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have been salted and peppered with human interest examples These are 
inserted, not only to make the points clearer, but also to jerk attention 
back about the time it might go off woolgathering 

70 ■ Effect of Unfinished Work 

Workers are irritated if they are pulled off a job before they have fin- 
ished Unless it is an emergency, the wise boss asks the worker to fit other 
work in when he can (An emergency may mean the boss himself has 
done some poor planning ) 

Some unreasonable actions” of workers are caused by the irritation 
of interruptions before they finish their present work One automobile 
company had a sit down strike m the paint department because inspectors 
interrupted the painters to have them touch up imperfections This was 
a two way blunder calling attention to mistakes and interrupting other 
work The trouble was simply solved A touch up expert was assigned to 
each inspector The expert repaired the blemishes, and the regular 
painters were not taken from their goal-motivated work 
Interrupted work is unfinished work Needless telephone calls, long 
Msits, unnecessary requests for help-all produce annoyance rather than 
c iciency So does much pointless small talk that scatters in all directions 
So does keeping a person waiting on the telephone, call back later when 
the information is located 

JCir !Un “ nS pe0ple Were a pet ann °y ance to Herbert Spencer, the 
fhouZ H ec0n °, m f V and psychologist who lived ,n a world of deep 
unarm oof a ' 0,ded the t.me-wast.ng chatter at h.s boardinghouse by 

u.tliout bemn t f ^ ? Ca J, table 50 * hat be could keep h.s gold m mind 
''‘“'out be ‘ng distracted That was bad manners, very bad but he was 

held bmfo k° ECt ^ W f 5UCl ‘ beh “™ r Tba Po-t is not o do Is 
w, tu c l n ?J p , m T d n0t "> d ’ sl ™ 1 ° th -s or waste their t.me- 

M ikH a “le 7 "° ar Car pads wllcn you are around them 
necessary to u,to 7 1 ° bus,nc f durm S business hours When it is 

tun learn Intel P ’ P s > d 'olog.cal moments-about which you 

inotnatcd m jouAwC an " 0> ><>U ’ !! '™ 1 “ m afraid you arc not S°al- 

II ■ Preposition to Cut Down Seorching Time 

"1'lle lie hunted Tor' order ^blanks P I r “’’' S,, ’ 8_b " t Prospects lost interest 
talk and answers to all possible nl " d mcmonz ed the canned sales 

— - - - 1 — 
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person has figured out the most convenient location for each work tool 
and always keeps Ins tools where they belong 

Employment intemewers sometimes ask an applicant or a ™ 
a pencil Tins ,s a rough and ready test to see whether an apphean knows 
where things are or Ins to play hide and seek in h,s pockets Although 

same direction They are so placed 1 a j es DOin t 

it *. r ntn f *i 1P customer without missing a saies pu«« 
out and place it in front of the c so ^ they are 

It is not pre positioning when the snea p 

efficiency It takes the ^^epsTthe kitchen utensils were organized 
could be done with only 131 ^ They are usually hidden in a 

efficiently Take saucepans, fo use d Keep saucepans 

drawer, often far from the spo wh^ ^ opener w here they are used 
pre positioned beside the fauc l00 should be in plain sight, 

first, thus saving an extra step y without an extra step 

hanging beside the gas stove, to pick up 
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Duplicate equipment is often a good investment if it reduces searching 
time In the home have a dust mop and other cleaning equipment on each 
floor of the house In the office have pencil sharpeners, dictionaries, ami 
other office aids centrally located, and more than one in a large room 
These are economies in searching time 

Efficient workers keep regularly used articles pre positioned-like a 
firemans boots-and thus cut down searching time by a systematic ar- 
rangement of tools and equipment 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 How do interruptions make a scramble of a job? 

2 Why is it sometimes a mistake to ' Do it now"? 

3 Why should tasks, or the tempo of work, be changed from time to 
time? 

4 How is music used to pace tasks? 

5 What are some good ways to deal with the hard or disliked parts of a 
job? 

6 What can be done to give the person a feeling that he is making Head 
way toward getting the |ob finished? 

7 Explain what the goal gradient effect is, and how to get it 

8 What are some points to follow to make a conference more effective 9 

9 Why should we be careful about interrupting people who are at work 9 
10 What is pre positioning and how is it applied? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Talk with some successful executives or their secretaries to f nd out how 
the executives organize their many tasks Report on how they apply some of 
the principles given in this chapter 

2 When people move into a new home getting settled is usually a wean 
some matter because it is a job scramble Work out a plan for moving so that the 
scramble would be taken out of getting settled Or, do the same for moving 
a small office mta a new building 

3 Observe some workers at work Report how many chances they over 
look for organizing their tasks 

4 Analyze a filling station and report how it could make more use of 
pre positioning 

5 Draw on material from earlier chapters to discuss the advantages of 
having the workers affected assist the staff specialists m planning and or 
gonizing a job 

6 What safety factors should be kept in mind when organizing work? 
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7 Discuss the differences between ,ob s, mpl.ficat.cn and unscrambling a 


8 What study materials can a student keep pre positioned How. 

9 How can a student organize h,s study periods so that he has same home 

S, r "e K likes ,a telephone a friend every hour or so 

T, in - — - — "“r-*"" " d 

show how subgoals and stopping places cou thoc j a ser ,es of sue 

12 Professional ,ob trainers like to use the S O - 

cesses They believe .ha, the beginner who MK 

ing Discuss the merits of that in the ig t o i faucets in sev 

13 Study the electric light switches and “ " „ certaln pre 

eral homes and business buildings Mas ^ of q sw|(ch bemg up what 
positioning of these, such as , h standard arrangement of 

points made ,n this chapter are ****** arro „gemen, could 

switches and faucets’ Can you suggest ways 

” *• — 

m this Chapter Report on those tha, are similar 



8 s THE EFFICIENT USE 
OF MUSCLES 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Cut down backtracking 

2. Cut down muscular tenseness 

3. The right amount of tenseness 
4 The relaxed approach to work 
5. Work “ loosy ” 

6 Curving movements preferred 

7. Keep the eyes away from the hands 

8. Aim, then move 


1 * Cut Down Backtracking 

The table showing ‘ The Optimal Work Level” in Chapter 2 indicates 
that white collar johs do not use enough energy to make people tired 
Yet sedentary workers do become tired out Sometimes they feel tired 
because the work strikes them as boresome, or because they are anxious 
about making good, or because they are frustrated by interruptions 
This feeling of tiredness, when one really has energy to spare may also 
be due to an inefficient use of muscles, as when a person uses tiring ways 
to do work that should not be bring This applies to homes as well as to 
business 

Did you ever wonder how many miles each ) ear a homemaker walks 
when making a bed? She does a great deal of backtracking Yet nurses 
and sleeping car porters are trained to make a bed standing on just one 
side of it, without backtracking to the other side 

A trip that might be avoided is backtracking The usual method of 
table setting is a good illustration of too much backtracking The cloth 
is brought in and spread Then a tnp is made to fetch the silver Then 
other trips for this and that Those trips back with empty hands are waste 
ful By using a tray to carry supplies, the average table can be set with 
only a couple of trips 

Storing things near where they will he used also cuts down backtrack- 
mg In the average kitchen, pre positioned saucepans can be picked up, 
filled, used, served, washed, and hung back m pre position with a total 
of only three steps 

Backtracking also can be cut down by planning work in a sequence, 
128 ■ 
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so that one thing leads naturally to the next without requmng feh 
starts A Vermont farmer who had formerly walked 3/, miles Wyi°'S 
Ins chores reduced the amount of walking to \'A mrles by planning 

work to cut backtracking and long moves , , 

When a stenographer needs a supply of letterheads she eo . cut do™ 
backtracking if she collects on the same trip a fresh stock of other supplies 

tha 4?outs!d n e ee sale d sm 0 a°n n cuts down backtracking by -ang.ng h.s calls 

in a sequence that will use least time and least ^sohne or shoe l t 

r ;r ;. : — S" ,” s 

whether the prospect is at home, or in 
‘"The inside salesman - 

found that the average salesman went thro “ 8 £ double cross- 

pa, r of shoes Many of these operations were backtra^ Jc^ * 

f n efch“r /nd they — kSoesrc— 

and most of those eliminated were secretary who is looking 

Interruptions often cause bad strad king The ec e O' number 

up a telephone number when the 

and write it down before backt rack.ng ,s the efficient 

There is one operation, bom**. ^ ^ then backtrack t0 put in 
way It is writing your ’ * wjlh abolIt everything else, keep headed 

the dots and cross the t s 

ahead to push ahead of your jo found to be prime causes of 

Searching and Investigators at 

inefficiency in as everyday a h ow a group of housewives 

Wayne University spent : r r ^ 8 preparing a meal the typical 

did their housework It slo oped a dozen times, and reached 

housekeeper walked near y ’ uor h so that it could be done 

up nearly 50 times But, by 75 per cent of that c,.s- 

more efficiently, it fo ™‘ ^ uld be avoided 

tomary walking, bend ng, and « S hon of efficiency principles 

You can find more de, a, b about the^i 

to housework in our book. Increase „ 

2 • Cut Down Muscular Te " Se "*” (1)e sexcn }ear old, as she laid 
“Wanna see me write m> name . d , s ] 10 vved off her new 

her writing tablet on the visitors knee 

accomplishment^ ^ ^ ^ „ orked all over, as beginners do She 
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twisted her face, one eye half shut and tongue pushed between the lips 
Her toes dug into the carpet while she squeezed the pencil so firmly the 
tips of her fingers turned white 

The inefficient worker is often like that little girl He uses many more 
muscles than are needed He uses the essential ones so forcefully that he 
breaks tools and is awkward The extra tension is more wearing than the 
work, for he is as tense as an unsprung mousetrap 

Hard workers may be inefficient workers if much of their exertion 
is waste energy Excessive effort makes nervous impulses spread and 
stimulate too many muscles For personal efficiency, the stimulation 
s ould be of the fewest muscles possible Tensing muscles that are not 
needed or using needed muscles with excess force are poor work habits 
Only a few ounces of pressure are needed on typewriter keys, yet many 
typ.sts strike as if they wanted to hammer the machine to pieces The 
unt an peck typist, who has trouble finding the letters, bangs too hard 
because she is uncertain People who are not sure of themselves try to 
make up for lack of sureness by putting too much energy into a 10 b 

ut experienced typists also often put unnecessary muscle tenseness 

tvmst! e f r irT rk i Thl l 1S lllustrated on lhe Cartoon that indicates that the 
typists felt tired in their necks, scalps, shoulders, and eyes Their fingers, 
ich were doing the productive work furiously, did not feel tired 

move U the a , V r e he e H PS tyP ' StS pause af,er an h °™ of work and 
to get r,d o^w ar T ’ SWm i. g arms ’ rub shouIders Tha t is a good way 
held tense ne d tiredness in the muscles that have been held tense, and 
ter) t Tn d ly adVantage ° f St ° PP’" g !*«** (preceding chap 

1-Sr T 6 r U " d T1 ’ e mo ™S Pve, the muscles an 

somelr3s a ' Iy re, ' eVeS * he hred M ’" g « P am that 

from™ceTt h amtv W of r th ,aXe V he IT* ° f the ' r tension 

sonTwh“al y mined r d UP ° n ^ ’° b ^ 

excessive tension, but some of them d„ ^ ™ rk sh ° U,d n0t haVC 

ness ^vglTwfnch ^liey^wo r Wn' wr! tin ' n d ' V1 d u a * s vary widely in the tense- 
as firmly as others Doctor Duffv’s 8 ’ S ° me PBrSOns gras P f he pen twice 

sons maintain an intense inTrfTe™* ^ ^ ^ 

a time 1 their activities, for months at 

beginners with relared°atTitude 1 s° -a™ 1 Workln S tenseness by starting 
a firm that established raio tube fact '™ by the “penence of 

stmetors from the home ".mined the” ” t "° d ‘ fferent Clties ,n ’ 
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How Tired the Typists Felt During the Day's Work 



„ , riled tbit the Wilkesville girls 
was "too strainful ’ Employment ^es ^ (he Lancade lphia girls 

were just as capable of learning at Wtlkesville were at fault 

Investigation showed t j n0 spoilage His job instruc 

Their chief was a bear for perfectwoik and rf ^ WQrk d 

tors, therefore, warned the gut < mstmctlons start ed them on the job 
the need to avoid breakage doubt Their tensed attitudes made 

filled with ideas of trouble an f t the gir i s were in the “punk of 

the work difficult, and after a week of 8 

“uTgood plan to keep relaxed when start.ng a new job If yon are 
an old timer, help beginners keep relaxed 

3 ■ The Right Amount ph)Slcal tension helps concen- 

Expenments have shown . fitigue, but enough to keep 

tration, not enough tension to cause Pl ^ ^ ^ nlg! „ „ cn ,f fatigued, 
you alert Whe^dnwnjtin lf >o» merely grip the steer- 

mg sTheel harder than usual forward Shoulders up and back. 

it „„ to font- on fis par. of sou He, ax the legs but 

E>cs on work iioiu «• i 
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r 


Sit up. 

r 


Sit forward 

7 


Keep poised. 

cr 

7 

Act interested. 


keep trunk and head under working control Act expectant like a dog 
that is eagerly waiting for someone to throw a ball 

A stenographer who had to take technical dictation from a monotonous 
researcher was embarrassed because she yawned while he dictated is 
dictation was putting her to sleep To prevent this, she wrote remm ers 
in advance, at the top of each page of her notebook They cured her spe s 
of yawning and wavering concentration 

Each person has to learn by experience how httlc general tension he 
requires to keep alert, and he should not exceed that amount A little 
tension is desirable, otherwise, one is on the flabby side The flabby per- 
son goes through life limp He sinks into a chair, instead of sitting on it 
He walks as if he were tied together with rubber bands and might fall 
apart before he gets there 

The tense person, and many have this failing, goes through life stiffly, 
moving as if he were trying to tear himself apart The tensed person sits 
as though someone had put a tack on his chair He walks by jerks and 
bumps into things— including accidents He drives his automobile fast 
and fights traffic He smokes cigarettes m a chain without much enjoy- 
ment You have to be relaxed to keep a pipe lighted 

If you are graceful in walking and working, you are probably neither 
flabby nor tensed 

4 * The Relaxed Approach to Work 

De tensing before starting an activity is helpful Ruth St Denis, for 
example, was a tensed, clumsy girl on a New Jersey farm Part of her 
tenseness was due to worry over her father and the difficulty her mother 
had taking in boarders to make ends meet 

Ruth ran away from school and was anything but poised and graceful 
Yet she became a famous dancer Part of her secret was the half hour of 
concentrated relaxation that she took before each dance performance She 
would put on her make up and costume early, then meditate alone for 
thirty minutes, so that she could go on the stage poised, lithe, and graceful 
Paderewski, the world’s greatest pianist, practiced making his entrance 
to the stage piano before each recital, counting the steps to the instru- 
ment Then, twenty minutes before the recital, he locked himself in the 
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dressing room, with the lights out, and relaxed with eyes shut When the 
time came for entrance, he was led to the wings, his eyes still shut Count- 
ing the steps, still with his eyes shut, he walked to the piano 

A calm , careful approach to work helps efficiency The high speed 
worker may be a tensed worker, and his speed may be self-defeating 
Like the young father who enlarged the hole in the nipple of the baby’s 
bottle to speed up the feeding time, the baby choked The efficient per- 
son is seldom m a rush unless there is an emergency, and he usually takes 
emergencies in stride One night, G F Swift, the Chicago meat packer, 
was awakened to be told that the plant was burning down 'The firemen 
will do all they can without me to help them,” he replied “I’ll take care 
of the rest when I get up in the morning ” 

Unhurried thoroughness gives greatest speed and accomplishment in 
the long run— not time-killmg dawdling, but steady and accurate appli- 
cation And it does not cause high blood pressure, ulcers, or nervous in- 
digestion, which we will take up later Occasional bursts of speed to 
break monotony are approved, but not even a machine works efficiently 
at continual top speed 

The efficient person makes effort invisible. Signs of effort are signs of 
waste effort The office that js a helter-skelter of activity is an inefficient 
place The workers probably are afraid either of the boss or of their own 
abilities The illusion of working hard is often just running around in 
circles, backtracking, and searching in a tense condition 

5 - Work "Loosy" 

No, “loosy’ is not a misprint It is a good word, loosy -Irom loose 
and easy Athletic trainers invented this term to describe the ideal con- 
dition for muscles 

Loosy muscles are lithe and graceful Loosy muscles waltz Work is 
easier for loosy people 

Tense muscles jerk and jig Tense people grab things Tense people 
make themselves muscle-bound and their work harder 

There are easily understood reasons why loose and easy muscles work 
best It is simple something has to give when you move Take the arm, 
for example The muscles are arranged in opposed pairs There are flewr 
muscles, which contract when you pull the hand toward the chest, and, 
on the opposite side of the arm bones, there are extensor muscles, which 
pull the hand away 

When you move in any direction, Jnlf the muscles contract, and the 
opposed muscles should relax If the> do not relax, the> base to be 
stretched b> brute force— which is not being loosy Unless the muscles 
on one side of a joint relax, there is a tug of war, and energs is spent 
doing nothing Contracting all muscles produces a spasm, not work 
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eosy 


The target teas hit more frequently 
when they tossed the balls loose - 
and-easy. 


From experiments bp Dr James T 
Russell in the psychological laboratory 
of the University of Chicago 


The time to relax the half of muscles that will be elongated is at the 

with the 1 movement -° th «''’ise, it is like trying to drive an automobile 
wrth the brakes set. Pull on half the muscles; let go on the others. 

6 ■ Curving Movements Preferred 

ciemwatlo a mov P g M lin0 , iS the , SWteSt it h not the most effl- 

movements are easier. Trvdrau • ,0m ’ S are . put . ,0 B ethe r so that curved 
ner of a sheet of m . ' vin ^ a stra, ght line from the top left cor- 

line is not Straiglu aher a°ll NowT *** Th * W ° rk ’ and the 

«wo corner Easy. And^ pmtty Ime " CUrV ‘ ng ““ ^ 

fully. The av^ward^ewon^h 0 ^ als ° are made more 8 race ‘ 

and jerks his hand back in a straight lmf ma^efl im ° ‘ he ^ T 
Cigarette in a gentle arc Does Ynl i” xY , f 1 person swings the 
violin and seesaw hack aifd f„rd ^ T'"" Jerl the bow “P to his 

did. and f0r,h ln jerks? He’d be just n fiddler if he 

arms from the shouldels and”!, hide aT'tih “ Scaracro ' v ’ Swin S the 
helps keep your center of gravity in hal‘ °n°"i S When waI1 ' in g- This 
goose step hut do swing to asoid a stiff walk. ° VCrswin S’ as in ,he 


\V1 . ii. , lo a 'Oid n stiff walk. 

hand in a fnJfXmne! Don't' pokelf" ^ ^“'T flcxib,e ’ 0(rer >' ou ’ 
as if trying to dodge, hut do more ,t in an are . 3 b ' ' ° r ° vercurvc «' 
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It ,s natural to more m arcs When a person rs lost tin a fo«sthewafe 
in circles, although he thinks that he is going straight 
makes a person move unnaturally in a straight line, so do hurry and 

“s of floor moppmg show that the quickest and easier way is to 

r J r %'“* Tis "-■s— 

about three inches in front ot the teet efficient 

mg the mop straight ahead. then ^yng^ ba . ^ ^ ^ (Bpenments 
Vacuum cleaners cannot be swu 6 ® f . are - looped at the 

have shown they can be used more - d (h pu ll e d back 

end of each stroke Usually, they are P“tl^Tdefimte start and stop 
sharply in a senes of V-shaped zigrag T ^ g curving 0 

15 r p ™n, 15 palmeror are designed to fit this 

natural swing 

7 ■ Keen the Eyes Away from the Hands 

Work is also done more tfeiro^-mflhons of them- 

watch hands or feet Hands av y ^ (he head There ar e special 

which are much better guides , , oin ts which guide movements 

sensory nerves in muscles, tendons “^“^’Jfrom muscles, tendons, 
As a rule, you are not conscious °f j sens* the 0yes m the 

and joints, but they are steadily at work 

head interfere with them movement senses just as some 

Very few persons lack some o mother, for instance, who 

are color blind or deaf There was hod t0 Iook at her arms 

could not safely carry her babym j m peop le, these movement 

to know their position But wi Jes better than eyes can A big 

senses are acute enough to gui yourself from watching your 

step in efficiency is made WQrk not how the hands look Con- 
hands at work Get the fee the movement senses to 

sider all the things blind persons do with , 

guide them pvnenence in typewriting and similar 

Some plateaus that banners T confidence in movement 

skills are caused by the time it takes 

senses as a guide father than eye ^ a tende nc> t0 move them in a 
When you watch your hand , Also, J( B t|nng f or the eyes 

straight line, the shortest distance ^ (bc ba „ no t on your hands 

to watch moving objects Keep y > adw0c f or personal efficiency 
,s the advice given to all golfers It b 
in all muscular skills 
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8 ■ Aim ; Then Move 

Use muscles as if they were darts aim, then toss This aiming, then 
tossing, produces a ballistic movement-the way bullets are aimed, then 
hred with a burst of energy, and allowed to follow their course 
A fisherman casts his trout line with a ballistic movement The cat’s 
paw moves balhstically to catch an insect in flight 
The dub piano player plays with a piston movement, pushing the fin- 
gers all the way down on the keys The skilled pianist keeps fingers poised 
above the keys and merely aims and then trips He does not look to see 
which finger is being tripped That is the difference between a light touch 
and a heavy hand on the piano 

jftrrr ca .?r er uses the p,ston meth ° d - as he foii ° w s 

he na T f T™ dlStanee of the hammer blow-and misses 
lownwaJ L P d r °f eSS10n u raiSeS h ' S hammer ' aims ’ S 1 ™ 8 a start 
hamm™ He w t r 1 USeS h ' S mOVement 8 “ 8a8 guide the 

mr m ™tt,Xno“on^lr ^ 

a heer^re'^tofth” 6 St * he slart > and * he hands have 

accurate and less tmng * ' Cy ^ h S ht - handed movements, more 

and^ut dotTmYuYhe “ mngazme page or a typewritten sheet of paper, 
until the pencil hits the naner “ f° rcefuI pistDn movement all the way 
Hold the pencil hglitlv aim ih ^ tly wltb a ballistic movement 
bounce back ready for rt he " g,vc a <J u,ck start, and let the pencil 
isn’t ,t? y f ° r the neXt dot Lo ‘s more fun the ballistic way, 

.nrin.urar;r^r!i, C c71r; ,S ,/ M T rk Wlh • bounce by catch- 
repetitive work n Us ' ng 1 le relj ound puts rhythm into 

docs tlic R samc S work.°' Cment ‘ S tlrmg tl,an a short P ,ston stroke that 

ballistic tap'iTsubstitlited for a TirtmnY' 6 lhr ° Ugh whcn a 

There arc a feu an,, , P push on U 'e keys 
A screw driver cannot be used b!dl, s u!l!n t,C I mOVCn,ent5 cannot be used 

paintbrush can boused with sifeK nnt can usec * loosy A 

udl lie speckled all mcr'thc place* scmlI,al, .sticallj, otherwise, paint 
lems that have greater resistance ' “ "‘'““"S machine crank and other 
> scmiballistically . But, whenever ” ° nd ° f tl,c slrol - e can be used 
lullistic J ou can * make >our movements 

Ami. then t„p Tap, don’, pusIl 

loos), curving motion without watching jour hands. 
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The Gist of the Chapter 

1 What ,s backtracking, and haw does Mt lawer k , ha , should 

2 G,ve four general reasons why people get 

n °> be " r,ng , ,„ n . e „ es s shown in working methods’ 

3 How is unnecessary muscle tensene 

4 What are some causes of needless tensen« „f tenseness’ 

5 Haw can a person determine what is the rign 

6 How does one "work loosy ’ curving movements 

7 Give some examples of the super, y muc h os beginners do’ 

8 Why ,s ,t not necessary to watch the hand 

What are the advantages of not watc ,ng r , orme d? 

9 What ,s a ballistic movement, and how is P 

Thinzs to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 gS J . them into a wastebasket, standing 

1 Get some ping pong balls an « ^ ba| | JS , lca t|y and then with a 

about 10 feet from the basket (a) which woys give you (he 

piston movement (b) Toss them loosy. then tens 

better score? or soda founta .n clerk, and notice whic 

2 Observe a short order . c loosy , which curving 

parts of their work they do (o) looking at the glass while you 

3 Try carrying a glass filled w rather , han a 1 the glass Why 

walk, and (b) looking where you ate heading 

did you spill less water the one way ^ ^ |ette „ Can you make good 

4 Study some signatures on actual re | axed when vrntmg the 

guesses about whether the person was 

signature? . r haDters, and discuss some factors in t 

5 Refresh yourself on "*£T*** T " " 

work environment which mig instance What other factors 

approach to work-interruptions, for doe her slouchy, inotten ,v 

6 Effle K's low work efficiency may ^ ^ ^ upon mformalion 

sr* - - - — 

bacL^g^bro:: r ^-, CM . oth -«,,e^ 
8 Some people ore said ’ can detect such difference. Do these 

listen to strangers talking an 



voice differences seem to have a bearing on their general attitude of tenseness 
or relaxing? 

9. Is a person with a high level of aspiration more likely to be a tense 
worker? 

10. Should you watch your hand when writing? 

11. Oswald J. is breaking in a new employee, who is obviously bothered by 
beginner's tenseness. What could Oswald do to make the beginner more re- 
laxed and "loosy"? 

12. Analyze some long business letters, and look for backtracking (repetition) 
in them. Figure some way to calculate the cost of that backtracking. 

13. Would sedentary workers become less tired if they had more exercise? 

14. Why does "just sitting" make people feel tired? 

15. Why do other people often become tensed when in the presence of a 
tensed person? What significance does this have in business? 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. How large are differences in ability? 

2 The normal distribution of abilities 

3. Experts are much Me other people 

4. lob analysis and specification 

5. The primary office functwns-PUL 

6. A profile of ability 

7. Primary vocational interest 

8. Primary personal interests— 

9. Using your unfulfilled interests 

“z fSTStS - »•-“ “* *’ 

12. How to get more salary 


7 - How Large Are Differences InMft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"That young Thomas hoy » c '« v “ clocks - It was that easy for 
mechanic, so I'll hire him 0 h fXt” m the old days when businesses 
Eh Terry to find who could everybody in the neighborhood 

were small and the owner knew aim ^ ^ „ natura i bent » for work 
The employer knew which y J b()oks or figures _ an d also those bent 
with tools and which for ot her wor l<ers 

on loafing or starting argnmMts wnn usually are strangers, and 

Nowadays, however, workers s]ze up a )0 b applicant This quick 
only a few minutes are availabl fic ]ob can be more accurate 

sizing up of a stranger s fitness v capaC ities and skills 

Tone knows some of the ms ° ™ om e people are called “quick 

Horn great are differences mabMu SometI mes a super- 

as a cat,” others “as slow » Fred ,' Such figures of speech 
visor says, John is ten (Treater than they are 

make individual differences talle st and shortest persons 

In bodily characteristics, uch a heg ^ j ^ helgbt (This does not m 
on the street have a ratio of about . n 1o be on the street ) People 
elude any circus giants or ore than 23 per cent “ bodily meas 

seldom differ from one another by though it can be important 

urements This is not a great „ or an assembler's bench is being 

when the best height for a typists 

determined " 
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Individual differences in muscular control are greater than for bodily 
measurements The fastest person moves about twice as speedily as the 
slowest, which is about the difference between the speediest and slowest 
typists who apply for their first jobs In many factory production de- 
partments, the best worker turns out twice the work of some others, e\en 
when there is a piece rate plan of payment 
The differences are still greater when mental factors enter the perform 
ance People vary from 25 to I, for instance, m the length of numbers 
they can remember 

In intelligence, or general mental horsepower, people \ary m a ratio 
of about 3 to 1 That is about the ratio in brain power between the bright- 
est executive in the firm and the dullest worker on the simplest job 
When it comes to learning difficult material, such as advanced account- 
ing, the difference between best and poorest is a little more than 3 to 1 
John, therefore, cannot be ten times better than Fred, although Fred 
may take three times longer to learn the job or may turn out only one 
third as much work as John But that is enough difference to change a 
profit into a loss 

2 ■ The Normal Distribution of Abilities 

Can people be separated into “fast and “slow’? While some people 
move with twice the speed of others, most people are neither fast nor 
slow, but in between The chart, “Reaction Times of 1,000 Machinists,’ 
shows measurements of French machinists Some took only 12 % 0 oo sec- 
ond to move when they were given the signal, and others took 24 %ooo 
second But notice from the chart that half of these machinists took only 
from 16 y l0 oo t0 185 /iooo second— the large in between group 

The average person is located in this big m between group The per- 
centages taper rapidly from this average group toward each extreme in 
speed 


Reoetlon 1 mes of 1,000 machinists 



These experienced machinists tcere 
applying for worh Tlicir personal 
equations for speed of movement 
tvhen a signal ls heard are dis- 
tributed in a bell shaped curve 
" hat bearing might these differ 
ences in reaction time hate on out 
put 9 on accidents 9 
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This tapering off, which leaves only a few people at each extreme, is 
a feature ^of all human qualities, whether height, intelligence , co opera 
tiveness neatness, musical ability, or whatnot When an unselected group 
of peopie IS Charted on any abihty, the chart is bell shaped, which 

a haystack a cautrcd f Differences among people are 

Arc the differences tnbor Practice sometimes increases the 

not eliminated by practice or g t , be start ls apt to improve 

differences The person who was p Tbe new wor l;er who is 

more than the one who was s ow ‘ , , best after a year, unless 

best on the job the first day is ™ os 1 , f , Practice helps peo 
he becomes too sell greatly 
pie improve but does not > in Ability to Read Business Ma 

The chart, Individual Di ce do not eliminate the normal 

tenal,” shows how training a " ^ an oblbty that profits more from 
distribution This type of rea g _ of tbe p renc h mechanics Be 

training than did the simp e r average so well as professional 

ginning students, for some begmn ers ore low in the aptitude 

accountants This is partly ^ mventory reserves, depreciation 

required to understand sue partly because beginners ha\c 

m But there is still a normal distr.but.on among the professional account- 


The distribution of *° "(fa 

business material also folio 
bell shaped pattern The ~‘°J 
fessional accountants acerabe 
higher than the 5 328 beginning 
students of accounting “ ,j ( 
student, arc higher m H u, ubihly 
than some of W 

H Inch students will here » 
bonier to become professionals 
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ants of long experience They average higher than the beginners, of 
course, but even experience and the elimination of the less capable have 
not altered the normal distribution much It is still a “normalish” dis- 
tribution, merely shifted toward the higher end of the scale 

3 ■ Experts Are Much Like Other People 

Do experts have abilities others lack? No As we would suspect from 
the normal distribution curve, the expert merely has more of the aptitude 
than most other people have Even the idiot has some intelligence, and 
your senator may have three times as much We are all alike in the kinds 
of abilities we have, but we differ tn the amounts of each ability You 
have some musical memory, though it may be small, whereas Toscanini 
could remember the score of an entire opera with his eyes shut 
To find the right job, or the right worker for a job, we do not ask, “Does 
he have the ability? ’ but “How much of the needed ability does he have?” 

Are experts likely to be shortchanged m other abilities? Experts are 
no more shortchanged than the rest of us who are not experts It is not 
true that, if a person is outstanding in one ability, he must be weak in 
some other to “make up’ for it The person who is superior in one ability 
is hkely to be superior in most (but not all) other abilities And the 
mediocre person in one line is likely to be mediocre in most other abilities 

Consider the many sided activities in which Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson were successful, as examples of the all-roundedness of 
abilities that experts usually have Consider the neighborhood tinkerer 
who does lots of things, but none of them well, as an example of the 
mediocre 

Each person does have ups and downs in abilities, his strong and weak 
abilities Geniuses are no more an exception to this rule than are the 
SeekY&-mmded These hVde -ops and downs axe of importance, however, 
in the specialization of occupations in modern industry The person with 
high dexterity for handling a screw driver on an assembly operation, for 
instance, may be low m dexterity using tweezers when transferred to a 
related operation These ups and downs in what would appear to be 
closely related abilities account for the failure of some employees when 
they are transferred from one job to another 


4 * Job Analysis and Specification 

Ralph is employed as a machinist, all he does is grind rough edges 
from iron castings Edgar is also employed as a machinist, but he uses a 
complicated machine to make parts according to blueprint specifications 
Ralph and Edgar have the same job title, but much different abilities are 
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needed far the two jobs When one is hiring a person, or taking a job, 
it is more important to know the exact nature of the work than the title 
given the job 

lob analysis. Job analysis is a study of each operation needed to do 
a certain job It includes something about the essential abilities, expen 
cnee, and training needed to do the job 
Job specification Job specification can be made after the job analysis 

/ WORKER CHARACTERISTICS REQUIRED 

Job Title 

Indicate H for high ability needed 

A for average ability needed" 

L for low ability needed 
O when not needed for this job 


1 

Work rapidly for long period* 

25 

Memory for written directions 

2 

Strength of hands 

26 

Arithmetic computation 

3 

Strength of arms 

27 

Intelligence 

4 

Strength of back 

28 

Adaptability 

5 

Strength of legs 

29 

Ability to make decis ons 

6 

Dexterity of fingers 

30 

Ability to plan 

7 

Dexterity of hands and arms 

31 

Initiative 

8 

Dexterity of foot and leg 

32 

Understanding mechanical devices 

9 

Eye hand co ordination 

33 

Attention to many items 

10 

Foot hand eye co ordination 

34 

Oral expression 

11 

Co-ordination of both hands 

35 

Skill in written expression 

12 

Estimate size of objects 

36 

Tact in dealing with people 

13 

Estimate quantity of objects 

^ 37 

Memory of names and persons 

14 

Perceive form of objects 

38 

Personal appearance 

15 

Estimate speed of mov ng objects 

39 

Concentration amidst distractions 

16 

Keenness of vision 

40 

Emotional stability 

17 

Keenness of hearing 

41 

Work under hazardous conditions 

18 

Sense of smell 

42 

Estimate quality of objects 

19 

Sense of taste 

43 

Unpleasant physical conditions 

20 

Touch d scnmination 

44 

Color discrimination 

21 

Muscular discrimination 

45 

Ability to meet and deal with people 

22 

Memory for details (things) 

46 

Height 

23 

Memory for abstract ideas 

47 

Weight 

24 

Memory for oral directions 




and with the job analysis as a guide The table lists 47 characteristics 
that the United States Employment Service considers when it is making 
a job specification Many state and company offices follow this list of 
characteristics These characteristics are based more on common sense 
than on profound psychology, yet they are very helpful for sizing up a 
person-or oneself-for a definite job (You will find more detailed analyses 
of primary human abilities in Sizing Up People by Laird ) 
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5 ■ The Primary Office Functions-POF 

There are several ways of arriving at the qualifications needed for a 
job In Chapter 1 we listed 15 characteristics that are recommended for 
use in making merit ratings of office workers Another way is to make an 
analysis of people who have been successful at a job In analyzing suc- 
cessful secretaries, Drs W W Charters and I B Whitley found the fol- 
lowing traits mentioned most often by the executives with whom the 
secretaries worked 


Accuracy 

Per Cent 

86 

Responsibleness 

82 

Dependability 

75 

Intelligence 

75 

Courtesy 

71 

Initiative 

71 

Tact 

68 

Pleasantness 

64 

Appearance 

64 


Another approach is the use of factor-analysis methods, similar to those 
used to discover the primary mental abilities (PMA) There are some 
139 different clerical operations in offices But factor analysis has found 
they can be reduced to eight basic operations, or lowest common de- 
nominators This is the list as reported by Dr Leon L Thomas, of 
Dunlap & Associates, Inc 

Primary Office Functions (POF) 

Typing 

Listing and compiling 
Communicating 
Planning and supervising 
Filing 

Handling stock 

Routine clerical operations 

Calculating 

6 " A Profile of Ability 

Psychological analysis adds to skill in finding the right person for the 
job, as can be seen by studying the profile of Samuel Q He had been in 
personnel work and was doing well enough But he did not enjoy the 
clerical and computing details of that job and was not able to use his 
strong sales drive 

Samuel Q resigned his personnel job to become a life insurance sales- 
man and went like a house afire” in his new occupation His insurance 
earnings, entirely on a commission basis, are five times his personnel 
salar> Equally important, he enjoys his new work and is much happier. 
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Profile of Samuel Q 
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Musical 

Socol 

Clerical 


20 w 

Per cent of peop e he exce ed 
Average - 


^ *-H gh->j 
profit tortrtttv C Chta,0 


A euccenful life •™;ZZi e iT?crt°J °t 

%:;:z .. :t 

not the per cent of CO" ‘ „ , lac l :s up ,n 

1 work did give him the sanction of doing a worth- 
though the personnel work did 8 IV ® insuranc e 

while social service-but so oes s , p r0 £] e 0 f Samuel Q to be 

Study the characteristics charted^ ^ ^ voca t.o„al psycholo 

come familiar with some o man in his right job 

gists and essential for placing the g ^ d(jwnJ that were m em 

Notice also, that Samuel Q has tnos 
boned at the close of Section 3 

7 - Primary Vocational P0 F, have recently been 

Primary interests, similar following summaries of primary in 

discovered by factor analysis Th Gul lford and colleagues at 

terests are based on the work of Dr J 

the University of Southern California^ ^ ^ pnmiry interests are 
Some of the “ingredients that an lllllstr at,ve question A 

given beneath each primary ' leaning toward the interest 

“Yes answer to the question mda^s ^ ^ f(> , he pnm a|y m 

The ingredient listed first contnbut on down the list of ingredients 
tcrest than the second mgred.en and^^ ^ ^ malc „ meanings 
The questions arc not a test but ans „cred more easil> !» men 

clear The illustrate c questions can 
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Women readers can think of some man they know who would likely give a 
“Yes” answer to each question 

PRIMARY VOCATIONAL INTERESTS— PVI 

Mechanical 

Manipulating 
Constructing 
Precision 
Cleanliness 

Scientific 

Investigating "Would you like to help a scientist do research?" 

Theorizing "Would you like to figure how the moon causes tides?" 

Mathematical "Would you like to study how electronic computing ma- 
chines work?" 

Logical "Do you like to look for errors in reasoning?" 

Social Welfare (See the needs of others and want to help them ) 

Welfare of others "Would you like to work with a group to help the unem 
ployed’" 

Communicating "Would you like to write a booklet explaining traffic laws’" 
Personal service "Would you like to serve os personal secretary or aide?" 

Civic minded "Would you like to work with a group to get out the vote?" 

Aesthetic Expression (Participating, not as a spectator ) 

Music "Do you like to play some instrument or sing?" 

Literature "Would you like to write a short story’" 

Drama "Would you en|oy taking part in a play?" 

Graphic arts "Do you like to plan a furniture arrangement?" 

Clerical 

Computing "Would you like to figure out a payroll’" 

Clerical ' Would you like to look for letters in a file cabinet?" 

Mathematical ' Do you like to study algebra and geometry’" 
Administrating "Would you like to supervise a branch office?" 

Business (Working m a commercial atmosphere with others ) 

Administrating "Would you en|oy managing a business office’" 

Selling "Would you like to work as a salesman on a commission 

basis’" 

Contacting "Would you like to contact firms to start a trade asso- 
ciation?" 

Communicating "Would you like to write a letter to a newspaper explain- 
ing the trade association?" 

8 « Primary Personal Interests— PPI 

The PVI are useful in indicating the general type of work-scientific, 
business, etc -an individual is likely to do best provided, of course, that 
lie has the abilities required The PVI bring out what a prospective em- 
ployer wants to know about an applicant. 


"Would you like to run a turret lathe?" 

"Would you like to cut and glue things together?" 
"Do you like to make exact measurements?" 
"Would you like a |ob where your hands get dirty?" 
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The PPI, in contrast, are concerned more with activities that are per- 
sonally satisfying to the individual himself They supplement the PM 
by showing what the person is likely to want from the job in order 

^Tluf vocational and personal interests are interrelated in actual life, 

SrS e do sh Afan 

rras^outdoors— as with a contractor-than “cooped up mdoors 

primary personal interests-ppi 


Wanting Adventure 
Exploring 
Risk taking 
Outdoor life 
Nature 


"Would you hke to «’ l P bre 0 cove , . 

"Would you like lo drive ,n on automobile roc.' 
"Would you like o ,ob Ihol .. mostly outdoors 
"Would you like lo be in a forest of Siam lrees? 


Aesthetic Appreciation (As jR* c1a !? r '' 10 ! ke t0 browse in a library?" 

LUeroture Would y I ^ ^ ^ __ £o|l „ £llon of drawing,- 

Graphic arts Wo y a dramatic group rehearse? 

D Z,c Would r»u it otlead o senes of symphony cancer., - 

Conforming (With on ethicoi emphatu > obout ge „,„ 9 „ „, se you dpd not 

Conscience J, 

"DO you believe ,n -When in Rom. do a, .he Roman, do'?" 
CuS ’° m < n! L work best where competition is keenest? , 

Competing J* * ^ sfncter paren ts would lessen .uvemle crime? 

Discipline u • 


Wanting Diversion (Escape 
Playfulness 
Romanticism 
Athletics 
Problem solving 


from routine ) „ 

' Do you like to play with pets? 

"Do you like to read about movie stars? 

' Do you enioy ocl.ve sports and exercise? 
"Do \oo like to work crossword puzzle,? 


Wishful Thinking (Substitute 
Comical situations 
Daydreaming 
Indirect hostility 

Amusement flight 

Wanting Attention 

Recognition 

Social status 

Exhibitionism 
Assurance 


=“f 

dislike?' . f un and amusement?" 

"Do you want more time tor 

i l have a business named after y ou?" 

"Would you like , k g JO important persons? 

" D ° — S’ £ unusuunhmg, so people nonce you? ' 
"Do you like lo do know ,, 0< , you .land with 

"Are you uneasy " r 
others?" 
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Resisting Restrictions (Wanting freedom in personal work and habits ) 

Individualism "Are there too many straight laced people who spoil your 
fun’ ' " 

Unsystematic ' Do you dislike following a fixed schedule?" 

Disorderly ' Do you feel that some people are |ust too orderly?" 

Independence "Do you want to work for yourself rather than for some 

body else 7 " 

Outdoor Working 

Agriculture "W ou)d you hire to tend o vegetable garden 7 " 

Open spaces "Do you think a forest ranger has an interesting life?" 
Constructing 'Do you like to build things?" 

Manipulating 'Would you enjoy painting garden furniture?" 

Physical Push 

Stamina "Can you work long hours without feeling tired?" 

Self reliance "Do you make weighty personal decisions without asking 
for help 7 ' 

Aspiration ' Do you expect to earn more than most people your age 
by ten years from now 7 " 

Persistence ' Can you plug at a |ob even when the end is not in sight 7 " 

Aggression (Expressing hostility) 

Direct ' Do you let a person know you dislike it when he edges 
ahead of you in a line 7 ' 

Coercive ' Do you like to make others correct their mistakes 7 ' 

Indirect ' Do you like to see the villain made a fool of and 

punished 7 ' 


The following PPI are not as general as the ones previously listed 

Realistic Thinking (Dealing with intangibles and concepts ) 

Mathematical ' Do you like to work complicated mathematical problems 7 " 

Logical ' Do you like to figure out things by rules of logic 7 ' 

Organizing ' Do you like to plan things for the sake of efficiency 7 ' 

Problem solving ' Do you like to plan strategy for a game or business deal 7 


Cuftural Interest (Broadly informed citizen ) 

Civics ' Would you like to be on a group to improve the parks? ' 

Communicating * Would you like to write letters telling about a charity?" 

Literature ' Do you like to read best selling books 7 ' 

Social science ' Do you like to read about the causes of poverty 7 ' 

Orderliness 


Surroundings 

Personal 

Seriousness 

Cleanliness 


* Would if embarrass you to be seen with your workplace 
cluttered? 

' Do you keep everything in its place 7 ' 

' Do you think too many people waste time joking at work? ' 
' Do you dislike work that involves grease, dirt or point 7 ' 


Sociability (Akin to what is called extroversion ) 

Making friends ^ Do you en|oy being friends with all kinds of people 7 ' 

Imtiotive * Do you often get up a party without waiting for someone 

else to? ' 



Affection 
Personal service 
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"Aw close friendships extremely important to you? ' 

• Do you like to help a person find where to buy some article 
he wants ? ' 


Physical Fitness 

Activity 

Dominance 

Healing 

Recognition 


"Do you like to take physical exercise?" ; 

• Would you like to tell people what to do in an emergency’ , 
| Would you like to try to cure mentally disturbed people? 

' Would you like to be recognized as an expert in some 
thing?" 


P ' e “ S '° n Exactness "Would you like to inspect ,ewels for small defects?" 

E *° "Would you like to work with scientific instruments? 

S Dd "Would ou like to ad, us, the alignment d .ttrf 

Computing ' Do you en,oy adding up a long column a, fgures? 

Wanting Variety change your place of hying frequently? ' 

Adventure like to travel to have some new experiences _ 

a I i Would you like to be a companion to some old perso 

RukTaking "0° V «» d °" 9er0U! aC " V " y 

t „“=! — — 

Controlling others Oo y ^ be d „ ne , , 

Ambition (Social and professional advancement ) ^ |han people your age 

Aspiration level ^^w? 

Responsibility \ Do you " you ore successful? ' 

Recognition , £° ||le be long to groups of higher status peop e 

Social status ' 

Socral Initiative (Competitive, but socially ro ups of people? ’ 

Competing - £u ^ ^ ^ of many Cubs? - 

Gregariousness ' ge , where you ore going m a hurry, even 

TemP ° when there is Plenty of -"e’ 

A nal interests are undoubtedly or 

These primary vocational and pers° an(] pIe When the interests 
basic importance in the matching 1 w „„|d be naturally motivated to 

match what the job needs the pers n whose Job uses all Ins pre- 
work with a will In “ff 1 ""’ ,, more satisfaction from lus work 

dominant interests should get muc They „,,|1 be referred to tn sev- 
These PVI and PPI merit reviewing m( J interesting and practical, if 
eral later chapters Your reviev the namc , or mitials, of someone 

you write beside the name of that interest Is his work 

you know whom >ou size “P ? 

such that he can use that interest 
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sonnel research has shown are needed for a certain job These may be 
called personnel tests placement tests classification tests or occupational 
tests About four million job applicants are tested each year Wise ap 
plicants give preference to the firm that uses tests for tests greatly m 
crease the chances of getting work in which the applicant will be both 
happy and proficient 

But tests are seldom the sole reason why an applicant is hired or passed 
over The interviewer may decide that there is something undesirable 
about the applicant and reject him despite a favorable showing on tested 
aptitudes The interview is a critical part of employment even when 
placement tests are used 

The interviewer can size up applicants most successfully if he will 
study and then always bear in mind all the following suggestions 

Establish rapport at the outset Rapport (ra port) as applied here 
is a harmonious condition in which the person being interviewed has an 
attitude of trust and confidence toward the interviewer A fishy eyed in 
terviewer with a gruff manner defeats himself since he loses rapport 
and makes applicants keep on guard The applicant may be offered a 
cigarette or extended little courtesies that make him feel welcome The 
interview may be just routine to the interviewer but it is a high spot m 
the life of the applicant who ma> remember it for years 

Make the interview conversational Don t fire questions point blank 
An interview has been called a conversation with a purpose Asking rapid 
fire questions is dingdonging not interviewing and it misses much m 
formation A conversation helps rapport cross examining destroys it 
The aim of the interview is to direct conversation so that clues are de 
veloped which show the kind of person the candidate is Here is an 
example 

interviewer Come right in Ramy morning isn t it? Was it inconvenient 
for you to get here in the drizzle? (He might have asked point blank 
where the applicant lived and about transportation facilities for getting 
to work ) 

applicant Very convenient since we live in the Highland addition and 
the bus comes within a block of your office 
interviewer Highland is a pleasant place to live (A statement to 
further rapport and to encourage the applicant to continue talking ) 
applicant We like it very much We are making payments on a new 
home there much better than when we rented an apartment 
interviewer Thats fine Many people in Highland find an automobile 
convenient (He is probing with this bit of conversation ) 
applicant We considered that but thought it better to put the money 
into larger payments on our house and into a night course I am taking 
Anyway we have several friends with cars who invite us for picnics and 
such so we don t miss an automobile " (mat a lot that tells the inter 
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viewer, the man is thrifty, has friends, is improving his training, does 
not worry about keeping up with the Joneses ) 
iNTEm JEW.EJ1 “Yes I see Was your \ufo a city girl, too?' 
applicant “Both of us came from a small town We met at business 
school and fell for each other right away But we waited until I re 
ceived a promotion before getting married She worked in the tax office 
a couple of years after, until I took a job in the auditor’s office at the 
Mercantile Branch She insisted on being married in the little church 
m her home town But we both prefer the city now ” (Apparently his 
wife will be a good influence The interviewer has also learned some- 
thing about the family’s religion and the applicant’s training and ex 
perience ) 

interviewer “I don't know the mercantile people very well, but they 
have a good reputation ” (He is setting a trap for the applicant ) 
applicant “They should have You know their products, of course Best 
in their line I hated to leave, but they had so many long service em- 
ployees ahead of me that promotions would come slowly, so I took the 
offer from the Commerce Affiliates The principal of the business school 
told the commerce people about me This was a younger firm and 
seemed to be going places, but they have been short of capital and have 
not grown— and that’s why I am here to talk with you ” (The applicant 
did not knock his former employers and apparently got along well 
with fellow workers His principal seems to have a high estimate of 
the applicants potentials ) 

Keep the conversation on the beam. The interviewer’s opening small 
talk should put the applicant at ease and start the conversation on topics 
that will uncover pertinent information about his training, background, 
habits, interests, attitudes, and experience 

The applicant should do at least three-fourths of the talking Some 
interviewers like to do most of the talking themselves, as a result, they 
leam little about the applicant except that he is a patient listener 

The interviewer must be alert to switch his own talk and to get the 
talk on the beam if the applicant starts with details that are not relevant 
The talkative candidate can be brought back on the beam by saying 
something like this “You mentioned Moreland High School What school 
activities did you take part in?” or “And what did you do on your next 
job?” 

Keeping the conversation going. Show interest in what the applicant 
says Give the impression that you are just getting acquainted with him 
rather than weighing Ins faults and assets Avoid the impression that 
you disapprove of some of his experience or attitudes Many applicants 
are uneasy dtinng an interview and find it difficult to talk naturally The 
interviewer needs conversational dexterity to draw out the silent appli- 
cant so that he talks naturall> to Ins new found friend 

The interviewer should make frequent use of such conv crsation-en- 
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waiting It should be something you like to read, but not anything that 
will give a poor impression of your reading tastes 
If other applicants are waiting, carry on a friendly conversation with 
someone, if that is easier than reading Come what may, don’t sit like a 
bump on a log waiting for something to happen You will be more at ease 
in the actual interview if you have been occupied profitably while waiting 
Demonstrate in everything connected with the interview that you 
know how to make profitable use of time In case you have an appoint- 
ment for the interview, be right on time, neither late nor early Play safe 
by arriving a block from the office a few minutes ahead of time, then 
walk into the office right on the dot 

Let the interviewer make the first moves. Business favors employees 
who have initiative, but it is wary of those who are too aggressive Take 
the tip for shows of initiative from the interviewer Let him be the one 
who first offers to shake hands As soon as he indicates that lie wants to 
shake hands, shake his hand firmly, briefly, and without hesitation Smile 
pleasantly and look into his face while shaking hands Say “I am glad of 
the opportunity to talk with you ” Then wait for him to start the con- 
versation as he wants it 

As soon as he motions toward a chair, or asks you to sit down, sit And 
thank him as you sit down Don’t rush into his office and slump m a chair 
without an invitation Sit alertly, and lean a bit toward the interviewer, as 
if you were dying to listen to him 

If he offers you a cigarette, accept it with thanks, m case you smoke 
Don’t pull out one of your own cigarettes uninvited, even if there is an 
ash tray beside you Accept the cigarette he offers, don’t say you prefer 
your own brand— that’s unflattering to his taste 

Make the interviewer feel important. Make the other person feel im- 
portant— that is a basic principle in all human relations It usually is ne- 
glected when a person is applying for work, since the applicant is striving 
primarily to give a good impression of himself 

Use a few flattering phrases to the interviewer, such as “You have had 
so much more experience than I ’ or “You arc quick to understand ” 

He ma> have some photographs or prized kmckknacks on his desk 
Mention one of these fhttcnngly during the first minute of the interview, 
but make it bnef, for you do not want the conversation to go off the beam 
He tiu) be a conceited interviewer and go off on a “talkathon ” If this 
is the case, it is flattering to listen, even though you may not be interested 
in his reminiscences or sermon 

Usi Ins inme carls in the interview. and several times liter Yon ina> 
ham It from the kthrmfi on the door, a mine plate on his desk or b> 
nslniK in advance at the inform ilion dish If >ou cannot ham it In these 
mi Hinds. asUnmdl recti) at tin start of the inters , on Alvvajs mo the title 
Mr, Mrs, or “Miss "Don’t tr> to be pally. 
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Hate your educational and uorl record on the tip of your tongue. Ap- 
plicants often put the worst foot forward by stumbling as they try to re- 
call dates and places Memorize the dates vou finished school and of 
various jobs jou have held Mention the exact names of persons for 
whom >011 lmc worked Tell in brief the nature of the work, not just the 
name given the job Cue the definite reasons for leaving, even if you 
were fired, they will find out an> u ay 
A t) peuntten sheet on which jour education and experience are listed 
simplifies a job application This can be left with the interviewer or clipped 
to the formal application blank Tins record can make a more favorable 
impression if it is bound in an attractive cover and carries the applicants 
photograph 

Outside activities should be included in the record— clubs to which 
jou belong and anj offices held Church groups m which the applicant 
has been active tell the interviewer a great deal Include school activities, 
such as student newspaper, athletic teams, or debating 

What anstters to give? About a third of job applicants make the error 
of trying to give answers they think will impress the interviewer This is 
a waste of effort Let your record speak for itself, interviewers are not 
impressed with bragging or bluffing 
Answer all questions on the application form The interviewer becomes 
suspicious when questions are evaded— he thinks bad news is being 
concealed Take time to read the application form, and check it over a 
second time to make certain you have not skipped any information 
Maybe the interviewer will try to trap you into an argument Just 
don’t argue with him or say anything unfavorable about previous em 
ployers or teachers Boosters are more likely to be hired than knockers 
Photographs and appearance Photographs tell nothing about an ap 
pheant's abilities, but firms often want a photograph as part of an employ- 
ment record Photographs are usually required when the application is by 
mail 

Select the photograph you use with care Passport photographs or 
coin m the slot photographs should not be used Snapshots taken at close 
range or small studio prints are better 

Use a photograph in which you look pleasant, yet senous Old pho 
tographs may be a liability, especially if they show out of date clothes 
Glamour poses or playboy pictures are a definite handicap, unless you 
are applying for a night club job 

When applying in person, wear appropriate business clothes, not party 
or vacation clothes Be neatly dressed even when applying for a greasy 
job Observe how business people dress, and imitate their dress, not the 
drugstore cowboy’s or movie queen’s Employers favor conservative 
dressers Perhaps they fear the individualistic dresser may have too big 
a personal equation to fit into the business 
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Be in good physical condition A young executive was recommended 
to a pharmaceutical manufacturer, who paid his expenses half way across 
the country to interview him The young man was turned down, he 
made a poor impression because he was not feeling well at the time 
Two days later, he had an emergency operation on his appendix (But 
the recommendation was vindicated when he became a keyman with a 
competitor ) 

Delay an interview if you are not in good physical condition, even if 
you have an appointment Lack of sleep the night before the interview 
may be as much of a disadvantage as an attack of appendicitis A cup 
of coffee or tea a few minutes before the interview may pep you up a 
little 

During the actual interview, keep relaxed, yet alert Relaxing is easier 
if you hold something familiar in your hand, such as the book or magazine 
you were reading during the waiting time 

12 ■ How to Get More Salary 

Bargain discreetly with the interviewer After your appearance manner, 
and previous record have made a favorable impression, there is still the 
hurdle of getting together on salary and other details 
The initial salary is not too important on the first job The pay you do 
not get at the start will be made up later as you make good A beginner 
can seldom be demanding about pay After age thirty, however, it is good 
policy to ask for plenty 

The interviewer is likely to offer you less at first than he will pay, espe 
cmlly in the small firm Larger firms may have definite starting rates 
with little leeway for the interviewer to increase the offer In either case 
they respect the applicant who gently bargains for more 
If asked point blank what salary you want, answer obliquely by turning 
the question back to the interviewer Ask him What do you usually pay? 
or say. With your experience vvliat figure would you suggest? Use 
strategy to lead the other person to mention a figure first but he will 
seldom mention first the highest pay he would give Aim high and let 
him know it 

Should the offer he makes be disappointing don’t bluntly reject it Keep 
the door open Tell him you want time to tlimk it over, or something in 
that vein Let lnm know, also that it is not vvliat you expected The surest 
way to have an offer raised is to receive a better offer from another firm, 
but don t raffle yourself off blindlv to the highest bidder 

'iou want to know more about the job than the salary You are in 
ti rested in the working hours and vacation arrangements, of course, but 
dont emphasize these interests The interviewer wants to lure a worker 
not a vacationer * 
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You want to know whether the job is a blind alley or leads somewhere 
Ask what work you could be promoted to Ask how long before promo 
tion may be expected Discount the stones about promotion a bit, for 
he is apt to exaggerate to make the job attractive 
You want a full account of the job duties, also The job title may not 
tell you that the “private secretary also acts as baby sitter when the 
boss’s wife parks the children m the office while she is shopping 
Ending the interview Whether accepted or not, end the interview 
with a burst of glory When you see it is over, stand up without being 
invited to leave, and extend your hand without waiting for an invitation 
Thank him, and smile while you look into his face Under some conditions, 
it is wise to say you will check back in a couple of weeks to see what has 
developed 

Leave while the leaving is good, and without dillydallying 
A cheerful, confident departure that shows initiative has caused many 
interviewers to revise their estimates upward 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 How great are the differences between people in various classes of 
abilities? 

2 Tell about the normal distribution curve 

3 What does this chapter tell about experts? 

4 What is the difference between a job analysis and a |ob specification 9 

5 What are profiles of ability and why are they usually shown in per- 
centile ranks? 

6 Tell what is meant by PMA POF, PV1, and PPI 

7 What is the problem of unfulfilled interests and how can it be made 
less of a problem 9 

8 List twelve points an employment interviewer should follow 

9 List seven points the applicant should watch before, during, and after 
the interview 

10 How may the salary offer be increased? 

Things to Vo and Problems to Discuss 

1 Make a job analysis of some jobs with which you are familiar, using 
the U S E S list given in Section 4 

2 Ask the personnel department of a large firm to give you some of their 
job analyses Study these and report on them 

3 Consider some occupation with which you are familiar, and prepare a 
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list of trade questions that would reveal whether an applicant was bluffing or 
actually knew the work well. 

4. Have a friend play the role of employment interviewer and interview 
you for the job you have in mind. Then shift roles, you being the interviewer 
and asking the questions of your friend. Note the different perspective it gives 
you to ask the employer's questions yourself. 

5. Look over the details of the PVI and PPI, and decide which ones might 
be strong in the boy who wanted to be a ranger. 

6. in what ways would it be useful for an individual to know his own 
ability profile? In what ways undesirable? Do the schools or employers in 
your locality tell individuals what their profiles are? 

7. Think of some instances in which knowing another person's PPI has been 
useful in motivating him to work more efficiently. 

8. Discuss what you think are important things an applicant should look 
for in deciding (a) what kind of work he wants, and (b) the kind of employer 
he wants. 

9. Figure out ways you could find out something about a firm's human 
climate and the kind of company it is before applying for work. 

10. Discuss (a) occupations, and (b) industries that are likely to have an in- 
crease in job openings in the future. 

11. Go over the list of PVI and PPI and prepare questions that you think 
would indicate whether a person had primary interests to fit such jobs as: re- 
ceptionist, laboratory technician, beautician, others. 

12. What are some of your leftover interests? Outline a plan for spare-time 
activities which would give an opportunity to use these leftovers. 

13. Check through the list of scale items for personal efficiency in Chapter 1. 
Which ones would seem to depend on some inborn characteristic? which an 
acquired characteristics? 

14. Should you speak well of your previous employer, though you do not 
feel that way? Discuss this from the ethical angle, too. 

15. You are sizing up two young men for work as bookkeeper. Both are 
the same age and graduates of the same business school. Peter H. is a stylish 
dresser, from a prominent family. He lives at home and has an automobile his 
father gave him. He has ability and has worked for three companies. He left 
two of the jobs to take vacation trips with his parents. Oswald J. is a plain 
dresser. He took longer to finish the business courses, because he was working 
while taking them. Oswald has recently married, and his wife works. They live 
in a partly furnished apartment. He is still doing part-time bookkeeping for the 
small firm he was with while taking night courses. Would Peter or Oswald be 
the better bet for your firm? Why? 
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list of trade questions that would reveal whether an applicant was bluffing or 
actually knew the work well 

4 Have a friend play the role of employment interviewer and interview 
you for the |ob you have in mind Then shift roles, you being the interviewer 
and asking the questions of your friend Note the different perspective it gives 
you to ask the employer's questions yourself 

5 Look over the details of the PVI and PPI, and decide which ones might 
be strong in the boy who wanted to be a ranger 

6 In what ways would it be useful for an individual to know his own 
ability profile? fn what ways undesirable’ Do the schools or employers in 
your locality tell individuals what their profiles are? 

7 Think of some instances in which knowing another person's PPI has been 
useful in motivating him to work more efficiently 

8 Discuss what you think are important things an applicant should look 
for in deciding (a) what kind of work he wants, and (b) the kind of employer 
he wants 

9 Figure out ways you could find out something about a firm's human 
climate and the kind of company it is before applying for work 

10 Discuss (a) occupations, and (b) industries that are likely to Have an in 
crease in iob openings in the future 

1 1 Go over the list of PVI and PPI and prepare questions that you think 
would indicate whether a person had primary interests to fit such |obs as re 
ceptiomst, laboratory technician, beautician, others 

12 What are some of your leftover interests? Outline a plan for spare time 
activities which would give an opportunity to use these leftovers 

13 Check through the list of scale items for personal efficiency in Chapter 1 
Which ones would seem to depend on some inborn characteristic? which on 
acquired characteristics’ 

14 Should you speak well of your previous employer, though you do not 
feel that way? Discuss this from the ethical angle, too 

15 You are sizing up two young men for work as bookkeeper Both are 
the same age and graduates of the same business school Peter H is a stylish 
dresser, from a prominent family He lives at home and has an automobile his 
father gave him He has ability and has worked for three companies He left 
two of the [obs to take vacation trips with his parents Oswald J is a plain 
dresser He took longer to finish Ihe business courses, because he was working 
while taking them Oswald has recently married, and his wife works They live 
in a partly furnished apartment He is still doing part time bookkeeping for the 
small firm he was with while taking night courses Would Peter or Oswald be 
the better bet for your firm? Why? 
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Under what conditions will your people best achieve the goals set 
for them? 

Under constant pressure. 

When encouraged and praised. 

Under threats of discharge. 

When you let them know that you're the boss. 

How should you regard an employee’s desire for recognition? 

__ As a sign of immaturity and should be discouraged. 

_ As unnecessary to recognize people for doing what they re paid to do. 

_ As unrelated to the problem of morale. ,, 

_ As a basic desire to which you must appeal in developing the full ca- 
pacities of your people. 

To what extent is the supervisor responsible for building morale 
among his employees? 

To the extent .ha, morale depends solely on top managemen policies. 
~ To the extent .ha, marale is only incidental to getting the work done. 
_ To the extent that emphasis on morale factors makes workers soft. 

~ Ta the extent that the employee looks ,0 his immediate supervisor for 
the things he wonts; morale building is one of your mas, important ,a . 

,. When are people most likely to be interested in you? 

V/hen you talk about your personal affairs. 

V/hen you are genuinely interested in them. 

V/hen you boas, of your accomplishments. 

When you do others special favors. 

„. Hoto will you deal with the problem of absenteeism? 

_ Ignore the employee the day he returns. 

- Always threaten the absen.eej.th dismiss- ^ ^ 

Z Wetme iSZSZ* end show him his importance. 

re that uout best workers will continue to produce? 

'■ “ir—satheywan-tge, big heads. 

By just leaving them alone. 

' • ■ rewarding their good work. 

Z By telling”, hem how much they owe to your training. 

What should be your attitude toward the worker who - d.fferen 

from average? he d< , e5 „', fi, into the group. 

_ Get rid of him because h your advantage. 

_ Recognize his differences and make them 
Try to force him into a mold. 

_ tike fun of him in front of other worker,. , l6j 



HUMAN RELATIONS AND MORALE are big things m 
personal life and business success The next six chapters will deal with 
these As an introduction to Part 2 heie are some questions from the 
correspondence course. Be a Better Boss* This course was prepared by 
the personnel department of the New York Central System, for use with 
its far flung supervisors The copyrighted questions are used with the 
special permission of the New York Central System 

Answer each question by placing an X in front of the one answer you 
think is most nearly correct After reading all the chapters in Part 2 , 
turn back to this page 1 and see what answers you want to change 

1. What, most of all , is a supervisor s responsibility to the people who 
work for him 9 

Impress them with the story of his success 

Help them develop a sense of satisfaction in their work 

Constantly check up on them 

— Inquire into their personal lives 

2. What first steps should you take tf one of your workers develops a 
bad work symptom* 

— Suggest that he look for another |ob 

— Bawl him out and try to make him ashamed of his shortcomings 
— Discuss the matter with your other subordinates 
— Look behind the symptom and try to find its cause and cure 

3. In trying <0 understand others, what must he i/otir attitude toward 
yourself? 

— Know your own weaknesses and make allowances for weakness in 
others 

— Consider yourself a model for the behavior of other people 
— Adopt the attitude that the boss can't be wrong 
— Don’t think about yourself at all 

4. How should you regard the human trait of hero worship? 

— Hero worship is childish and belongs only in a fairy-tale world 
— Hero worship is not related to leadership 

— The good leader has his own hero and follows him, he. In turn, should 
be o hero to his subordinates 
— Hero worship is a dangerous psychological pastime 

5. How should you try to handle the chronic complainer? 

— Tell him the employees have nothing to complain obout 
- — Try to gel to the root of his problem and solve it 

Always yield to hti demands just to keep peace 
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stood in line to punch the time clock, to board the bus, to buy a movie 
ticket, to eat m the lunch wagon, and to use the bath in his cheap rooming 

'“iMvas a lonesome life, with nothing to anchor to He saw thousands of 
faces, but few familmr ones He talked with few people, and, when he 
did, his voice was sharp and he often said the wrong things 

This new independence, about wh.ch he had dreamed was not such a 
tasty dish His personal morale began to decline The thought of going 
bact to the farm occurred to h.m, but he quickly put it out of mind-he 
was not going to complicate life any more than necessary 

Poor distraught Reuben failed to realize that his life like everyone 
else™ was bound to be complicated by people He could not get away 
’ r iLn form tn tllG SIT13-11 City 01 from ths SrTKlll 

from them by hundreds of 

city to the big 0” - mterdependence of people, which 

- the years Some of Reuben, primary 

interests were frustrated a outdoors, with no bosses but 

For centuries, pe p c0 ., rse and did not require accurate use of 
themselves Their worft ^ was see ^ ^ ^ el(her sohtary or wlt h the 

muscles or Bne w0 ^ a change d There has been a slow revolu- 

lmmediate family N , tQ adapt ourselves to changed condi 

bon that requnes u , , condl tions is the association and rnter- 

tions Chief among these changed concntions 

dependence of large groups o P™p individual today 

The problems of human relations areso v . ^ ^ ^ ^ they 

that it is worth whi e ° e in th eir human relations without being 

are Many people are bogge 

aware of it „,,_nerhans more than previously for a small 

ability It inessential to get along with people, on all kinds 
of jobs, if one is to get ahead 

2 - Human Relation: a ^"getting along with other 

Human relations, as we d ot1 j whenever two or more per- 

people, keeping their loya y ^ pro blems in human relations arise 
sons are together or work g ’ Jj re]atlonSi so me people haie m 

Since businesses emphasiz that pesters corporations onl) 

ferred that human relations is s surrounded by a sea of human 

Yet every mdividual-hermi s ex f£ cld ties are caused by mdn iduals 
relations problems Many of lifes dime 

who botch their human relall ° ns , . t lhey m ay be momentous A 
Contacts with others may be bnet. 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Problems grotinng from interdependence 

2. Human relations a personal matter 

3. Human relations begin at home 

4. Person centered attitudes needed 

5. Principle of reciprocal behavior 

6. You-point, a key approach 

7. From family sufficiency to modern business 

8. Congestion and specialization 

9. People who are hard to get along with 

10. Levels of human relations 

11. Morale 


7 ■ Problems Growing from Interdependence 

We promised early in this book to tell more about some of the features 
of modem business life that are quite different from, say, home or school 
life An account of Reuben’s experiences will be a good start toward 
making good on this promise 

Reuben did not like the way his father bossed him on the farm, nor 
the >va) bis mother tried to beep track of his spare-time pleasures So, 
shortly after lus twenty-first birthday, he left home to work in a small 
city 

There he earned more money each week than his father had given 
him each month No early rising to do morning chores, and on Sunday 
he could sleep all forenoon It was good to feel independent The second 
neck he made a down payment on a portable radio But the landlady 
objected when he played it mornings on awakening 
That prompted him to move to another rooming house, closer to work 
The new landlady scolded when he forgot to leave his mud covered rub- 
bers on the porch The supervisor was beginning to annoy him, too 
Reuben thought things over, and after studying the want ads in the 
Sundav piper, he went to the big city to work His new foreman super- 
vised 130 men and was too busy to find fault with tlie new worker Tlic 
men on each side of him ate their lunches together and ignored him lie 
164 ■ 
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3 ■ Human Relations Begin at Home 

The individual’s human relations begin in the family Sometimes these 
family relationships are rough Unappreciative parents can strain chi! 
dren’s home relationships to the breaking point That was why Dorothea 
L Due, the prison reformer, ran away from home to live with her more ap- 
preciative grandmother 

A nagging wife made home relations so uncomfortable for John Fitch, 
steamboat inventor, that he left home and family 

School brings problems in human relations, too Some solve the prob 
lems of getting along with cranky teachers by quitting school Others 
solve the human relations problems m school by learning how to get on 
the good side of a cranky teacher 

There is another strain on human relations when you begin your first 
job The boss may be crankier than any teacher Matthew Vassar, founder 
of Vassar College, walked out— the easiest way he could figure to solve 
his clash of temperament with his first boss, a tailor Later, Vassar took 
stock of himself and changed his philosophy from running away to “My 
motto is progress” 

There is often an impulse to walk out or talk back when relations 
with others become unpleasant That is sometimes the only solution that 



Jimmy and Grandpa should respect each other, understand snMt.nK Is, ,lc rhdhU 
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This telephone order taker can watch herself in the small mirror to be sure that 
she looks pleasant when she is talking to an unseen customer. 

surgeon noticed, for instance, that his office patients seemed to be surly 
and critical. He blamed their bad humor on the humid spell of weather— 
until he overheard his new typist-receptionist give patients curt orders 
rather than friendly welcomes. 

Brief contacts with strangers over the telephone also may either build 
or wreck human relationships. When the first telephone exchange was 
installed, in Boston, men were hired as operators. But the men had a 
tendency to talk back to impatient customers; so they were replaced by 
tactful and patient women. 

If you had some bad luck, would your associates feel sorry for you, 
or would they say (behind your back, of course) that it served you right? 
If you were in a jam, would friends try to help you out of it? Do co- 
workers volunteer to help you when extra work has to be turned out or 
something breaks down? When someone is hostile to you, do others rally 
to your defense? 

With good human relations, you are more likely to receive those price- 
less helps from others. Sometimes you get such help because you have 
given similar help to others— the principle of reciprocal behavior, to which 
we will come in a moment. 
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specifications, he was interrupted by Gertrude a typist, who stood in 
his office doorway Her left hand was covered with a blood stained hand 
kerchief She had nicked a finger hp on the paper cutter 

“Don't stand there acting like a baby,' he barked 'You know where 
the first-aid room is Don’t be so clumsy next time Accidents cost money ” 

That was all the attention he gave Gertrude, but he dropped other work 
several times to check the condition of that precious lathe He was 
machine centered He babied the machine but left the frightened typist 
to her own fate 

People who are centered on machines, profits, or themselves are likely 
to have difficulties in human relations Every individual is the center 
of his own universe, and his likes, interests, and aspirations have to be 
considered by others He is part of the workaday world, too 

5 * Principle of Reciprocal Behavior 

The golden rule is an application of the principle of reciprocal behavior 
Aristotle taught a version of that rule-“We should behave to people as 
we would wish people to behave to us ” Reciprocal behavior is an ageless 
principle 

You get back what you hand out-sometimes with interest added That 
is the principle If you smile, the other person will likely smile If you 
complain, he is likely to do the same If you ignore him, he will ignore 
you 
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occurs to a young person Many older people, also, can think of nothing 
more constructive This accounts for some of the high rate of turnover 
among employees One large electrical corporation, for instance, found 
that employees who had left school because they had trouble gettmg 
along with teachers seldom stayed on the )ob more than two months 
Apparently , these people had the habit of walking out rather than trying 
to get along This firm no longer hires applicants who left school because 
of difficulty vnth a teacher After all, it takes two people to make a 


difficulty , 

Evasion, or walking out, seldom solves a problem And it may start the 
habit of evading rather than solving 


4 ■ Person-Centered Attitudes Needed 

“That turret lathe sounds a bit sick Get the master mechanic right 
away That machine cost too much to let it break down 1 11 be back m 
half an hour to see how she’s going” 

Late that afternoon, while this same superintendent was studying some 


Bosses who were worker -centered 
had higher producing work groups 


Per cent of bosses 

75 50 05 05 50 
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These bosses were These bosses were 

employee — centered product Son -centered 

I»4t* from Surrm Rttrarth Center of the l nit tute for Social Jlfrarrh Vnnertty of Mtefi iron 

Oufjiuf o* tctll as morale w helped by employee-centered supervision, as these 
records from an Insurance office shore 
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to Sally say a great deal, for I feel a tenderness for her and her husband, 
independent of circumstances 

Try reading those paragraphs aloud, putting vocal emphasis on each 

Two girls from the same office went on a mountain vacation together 
Each sent numerous picture post cards to her fellow employees Blonde 
Mary mote “You enjoy swimming and would love a dip m this sparkling 
laV?’ “You could dance former to the music of this band Wish you we 
here” And on a card to her boss, she wrote “You would probably catch 

all the big trout in this stream , T 1 ,» ™ the sand 

i— 1 to TO., 

“I miss the office and hope it misses me 

Mary had the you-pomt Agnes was afflicted with 

7 ■ From Family Sufficiency to Modern Business 

i Lphavior and person centered attitudes are 
The you-point, because working conditions have 

more needed n 0 " than l " P [’ along with others will be aided if 
changed greatly Your ability 8 ave affected human relations 
you understand how these cha g folks’ interdependence 

At the time of the Declaration of Indepenne was 

did not extend much beyond ;mmed,a . ej am 

the unit of industry-big fami > f urm ture were made by the 

Most of the food, clothing soa P’ busy as a hive of bees and 

members of the family They were ^ faml]y nee ded something, 

were very dependent on eac family did without There was 

a member of the family made it “ ' # sales xhe f aml Iy enter- 

little ready cash, and there wer , , t0 made and done at home 

tamed itself at home So many ’ m Me Every member of 

that the children were trauie 0 j ie was needed 

the family had useful work to o abilities, specialized and did 

A few individuals, wh < 0 Tn ^fenv family names originated from 
work that others found difficult h vocational names include Baker, 
a special ability of an ancestor sue Mason> shoemaker, 

Butcher, Carpenter, Carver, ClarK t 

Smith, and Taylor , v i lty was a “bom mechanic 

Eh Terry was one ^[^hmgton w* still President-Terry made 
When he was twenty-while Was b st] „ keeping good time! 

his first wooden clock, works °" d when he was twenty one and 
Terry moved to Plymouth, Co " neC “" l mak , ng clocks When the roads 
during the winter worked 1 besi th ^ he had made that water 

dried out in late spring, e 0 
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6 ■ You-Point, a Key Approach 

Listen in on conversations, and you will be amazed to hear how often 
the word ‘T is used It is the most used word in the language But for 
good human relations, “you” should be used more ^ 

It is not as easy to quit using “I ’ and substitute you as you mig 1 
think You almost have to turn your thinking upside down to get the 
habit of making the other person a center 
The executive who says, “I want these letters done by three o’clock’ 
is taking the wrong point of view His secretary would like her job better 
if he used the you point and asked “You can probably have these done 
by three o’clock, can’t you?’ It is still an order from the boss, but what 
a v&Seteacfc A vaakss vo whn is. gjyeo. the order 

In everyday requests, this you point should be cultivated “I want to 
borrow your knife’ should become “Will you lend me your knife? 

When you say the word “you,” put a little vocal emphasis on it Make 
the “you” a bit louder and sweeter than other words “ I’m glad to see 
you” should be transformed to “It’s good to see you r ” 

There is much more to the you point than just using the word When 
buying gifts, for example, we usually buy for the other person something 
we want ourselves But the tactful person buys something he knows the 
other person wants There was a standing joke in one small company 
because the owner always gave a chess set to each employee on his fifth 
anniversary with the company The owner was wild about chess and 
imagined the employees were He lacked a you-pomt, for chess was the 
last thing that interested any of them 

In correspondence, the you-pomt should be developed “I have heard 
there is a position for bookkeeper, and I wish ” is a self-centered way 
to apply for a job It would be better to start “You are looking for a book- 
keeper, and you will be interested 

Dolly Madison probably had the best human relations of anyone who 
has lived in the White House She was a bubbling Quaker who kept the 
you point uppermost, even in letters Read the opening and closing para- 
graphs from this letter to her sister, who had just left on her honeymoon 

Though few are the days passed since you left us, they have been 
spent in anxious impatience to hear from you Your letter from Baltimore 
relieved my mind, and the one from Philadelphia this hour received gives 
me the greatest pleasure To trace you and your dear husband in that 
Tegietted city, where we have spent our early years, to find that even 
there you can recollect with affection the solitary being you have left be- 
hind, reflects a ra> of brightness . . 

I am delighted with the kind attentions you meet from old acquaint- 
ances, and ha\e no doubt but that you will have a grateful welcome in all 
the places you are destined to visit Remember me to the McKeans, and 
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RULES 4 REGULATIONS 
To Be Observed By All Persons 
Employed In The Factory Of 
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onto a cart and peddled them up and down the countryside Sometimes, 
he had to go as far as Pennsylvania before he sold all of them He had 
to be a good trader, as well as mechanic, for often there was no money 
for a clock, so he took hams or homespun woolens in exchange The reputa- 
tion of his Yankee clocks spread-young engaged couples thought they 
were equipped to set up housekeeping if they had a Terry clock and a 
feather bed 

By the time Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated, selling the clocks 
was so easy that Terry, then twenty-eight, hired two helpers One of 
these was a fourteen-year-old boy, Seth Thomas, who became a skilled 
cabinetmaker He built sturdy cases of cherry, maple, and pine for the 
tall grandfather clocks 

With this expansion, Terry lost some of his independence, and so did 
the neighbors who worked with him They worked together in the shed 
in Plymouth Hollow, from sunup to sundown The hours did not seem 
long, since they were working together as friends and neighbors They 
still had the family spirit, though it was now an industrial group 

That young Seth Thomas was a go-getter as well as a craftsman When 
he was twenty four, Thomas bought out his boss and put more push into 
the business He built a small factory on the western part of the Hollow 
and soon had twenty men making clocks with lum The twenty were not 
enough, so he increased production by hiring families around the Hollow 
to make parts in their homes 

These workers were paid once a year Payday consisted of settling the 
employee’s charge account at the store Thomas operated 

Seth Thomas clocks were good clocks, and folks were eager to buy 
them, but they usually did a bit of conventional dickering to try to lower 
the asking price The salesman always asked more than he expected to 
get, so a sale consisted mostly of price haggling It was not until the time 
of the Civil War that Wanamaker and Macy started marking prices m 
plain figures and allowed no haggling 
The story of these clocks illustrates how human-relations problems 
pyramided with the growth of the country and business This Seth Thomas 
story is used here because it is one of the oldest widely known firms that 
is still doing business at the old location Seth Thomas had a thriving 
nationwide business when Chicago was just a swamp of wild onions 
The demand for Thomas clocks increased partly because they were 
good clocks, partly because of the brass works that were adopted in 1837, 
and parti) because the country was growing When Thomas bought out 
Tcrr> in 1810, there were only 7,240,000 people in the United States Ten 
years later, the population had grown to 9,639,000, an increase of about 
one-third in Ins potential market 

For miles around Plymouth Hollow, families punched out, polished 
and filled parts for Thomas clocks, right in their own kitchens The shed 
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to the changes. Present-day business and industry are only a generation 

° r Wh°efscth Thomas went into business for himself, there were no 
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grew into a factory building, and power was drawn from the Naugatuck 
River This factory was a group of separate shops The head of each shop 
was a contractor, who was given a contract to make certain parts The 
contractors dickered with employees over wages and such, which re- 
lieved Seth Thomas of some details, but the dickering also produced 
some ill feeling and discrimination— the start of resentment that was to 
give rise to restricted efficiency and labor organizations 
The fourteen-year old lad’s problem of getting along with his boss and 
one fellow worker had become multiplied He now had a factory full of 
workers, and a valley full of families, to give him problems in human 
relations He could no longer work side by side with them Many were 
strangers to him, though they knew him by sight, and all respected 
Thomas But those contractors who ran some of the departments— they 
were the villains in the valley 

And today, with some 180,000,000 people m the United States, sheer 
size has multiplied our human relations problems far beyond anything 
Thomas could have imagined in his day Plymouth Hollow was renamed 
Thomaston years ago A mammoth factory of General Time Instruments 
Corporation makes Seth Thomas clocks on the site of the original twenty- 
man factory, but electricity has replaced water power Clock parts are 
no longer made in homes The womenfolk work in the factory building 
now, and the children play around the town 

Working conditions and hours are vastly better than in the “good old 
days” Workers do not have to wait a year for their pay, and then take 
it out m trade at a company store They are not chiseled down by a de- 
partment contractor They have their own athletic teams, magazine, and 
parties Employees get hot meals in the cafeteria and have pension and 
sick-benefit arrangements, two weeks’ vacation with pay, bowling alleys, 
sAfewataiNe ^asst& fcrc rawwi c,\wk> WiA 

activities 

Each morning, employees come from five, ten, twenty miles away to 
file past the time clock In the afternoon, they scatter to their widely 
separated homes It used to be just Plymouth Hollow folks Now they 
come from surrounding towns and counties It is no longer neighbor 
working beside neighbor. 

That is the situation now across the country, m most factones and 
offices Man) employees are practically strangers to one another and have 
scar cel> a speaking acquaintance with the boss Human-relations prob- 
lems, of individuals and of business, are more complicated as a result 

8 ■ Congestion and Specialization 

The shift from familv industry to factory' industry is more recent than 
you may have realized There lias not been time to make full adjustments 
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most people today The changes have given some a feeling of futility that 
is a symptom of poor personal morale 

9 ■ People Who Are Hard to Gel Along With 

‘ In business” said president George H Bucher of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, “we must have patience to bear with 
things that are not pleasant ’ 

And a saying around the plants of Thompson Products, Inc , is “The 
job of management is to get the good out of a man without letting the 
bad interfere ” 

Human relations— a 50 cent phrase for getting along with people— is 
a stumbling stone for those (I) who have not cultivated the knack of 
getting along with others, and (2) who live or work with people who 
are hard to get along with 

Reuben was an example of the first group He did not cultivate the 
knack, but tried to evade the issue by moving away from his human- 
relations problems— like the boy who quits school because he does not 
like his teacher 

Examples of the second group are the employee who likes the job 
but does not like the boss and the employee who likes the pay but does 
not like the people with whom he has to work 

It is necessary early in life to realize that about one person in ten will 
be difficult to get along with all the time and that others will be difficult 
perhaps one tenth of the time These touchy, cantankerous, troublesome 
people cannot be changed as easily as a troublesome machine can be 
adjusted “Telling them off does not help m the least You simply have 
to learn to get along with them Like the mountaineer with the erratic 
clock, when the hands pointed to six thirty, and it struck four, it was 
ten o'clock 

It is easier to get along with these cantankerous folk if you try to figure 
why they are that way Look upon them as interesting specimens of 
human vagaries, not as personal enemies You will find this easier to do 
after you have studied the chapters on personality in this book 
Some people think the fault is theirs when they cross paths with hard- 
to get along with people, but do not let them undermine your own self- 
confidence They do not dislike you— they dislike themselves most of all 
Although employment interviewers try not to hire bothersome types, 
you will still find plenty of “pests” in your working emironment 
In sales work, particularly, it is necessary to take people as the) are 
The salesperson must be pleasant, co operative, and helpful to all He 
may not want some of Ins customers as neighbors, but he hmdles all kinds 
so tint they will remain customers 

It takes all kinds of people to make the world You will alwa>s be 
running into the faultfinding, bossy, critical, suspicious, mood) , outspoken. 
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Electric motors and safety devices made the modern elevator possible, 
which m turn made high buildings practicable Story was piled on top 
of story, until office buildings and factories now often contain a small 
city of workers City congestion came— and came to stay More PPI un- 
fulfilled 

As cities grew larger, workers grew smaller, figuratively speaking The 
individual all round workman has become well nigh extinct His place 
has been taken by integrated groups of specialized workers, who can turn 
out more and better work at lower cost Mass production has been a 
great cost reducer, but it has increased the problems of human relations 
The individual works more and more at less and less, and some are so 
specialized they work at practically nothing That is an economic gain, 
but it has been bought at the price of increased strains on human nature 
4 We are apt to overlook the reward which lies in the deep personal 
satisfaction from doing something worth while/ said Frank W Pierce, 
a mechanical engineer who changed to personnel work and became presi- 
dent and director of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey “The worker 
who merely solders two radio connections hour after hour does not gam 
that personal satisfaction of creating— but the high school boy who builds 
a crude radio set that actually works has a great thrill from his accom- 
plishment ” 

Henry Ford II has observed ‘Mass production did not invent the 
human equation, but did alter it in a number of important respects which 
we have been slow to take into account Under mass production large 
numbers of people flocked to the assembly line, each to perform a highly 
specialized duty Mass production produced great concentrations of peo- 
ple And it produced the difficult problem of specialization, where the 
individual loses sight of the social usefulness of what he does ’ 

That all too human desire to be noticed as an individual is also cramped 
by congestion and specialization Individual recognition is difficult when 
there are several hundred others working in the same plant or building 
As a result, many workers feel like forgotten men, lost in a sea of strange 
faces— lonely m the crowd 

Back in Seth Thomas s time, families averaged seven to ten children 
Trom infanev , each individual had practice m getting along with a group 
Give and take and the inevitable compromises of human relations were 
learned carl> Today, when the -working world calls for unlimited give 
and take, families have an average of only one or two children As a 
result, the first experience of some individuals in the necessary com- 
promises of personal desires in human relations comes only after they 
have home to make their wa> in the world The> have to learn rather 
late in life that the world requires partnership and teamwork, not the 
pla> of personal whims 

All these changes have made human relations the central problem for 
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most people today The changes have given some a feeling of futility that 
is a symptom of poor personal morale 


9 ■ People Who Are Hard fo Get Along With 

“In business,” said president George H Bucher of t be Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, * we must have patience to bear with 
things that are not pleasant ” 

And a saying around the plants of Thompson Products, Inc, is 'The 
job of management is to get the good out of a man without letting the 
bad interfere " 

Human relations— a 50-cent phrase for getting along with people— is 
a stumbling stone for those (1) who have not cultivated the knack of 
getting along with others, and (2) who live or work with people who 
are hard to get along with 

Reuben was an example of the first group He did not cultivate the 
knack, but tried to evade the issue by moving away from his human 
relations problems— like the boy who quits school because he does not 
like his teacher 

Examples of the second group are the employee who likes the job 
but does not like the boss and the employee who likes the pay but does 
not like the people with whom he has to work 

It is necessary early m life to realize that about one person in ten will 
be difficult to get along with all the time and that others will be difficult 
perhaps one-tenth of the time These touchy, cantankerous, troublesome 
people cannot be changed as easily as a troublesome machine can be 
adjusted “Telling them off does not help in the least You simply have 
to learn to get along with them Like the mountaineer with the erratic 
clock, when the hands pointed to six thirty , and it struck four, it was 


ten o'clock 

It is easier to get along with these cantankerous folk if you try to figure 
why they are that way Look upon them as interesting specimens of 
human vagaries, not as personal enemies You will find this easier to do 
after you have studied the chapters on personality in this book 

Some people think the fault is theirs when they cross paths with hard 
to get along with people, but do not let them undermine your own self 
confidence They do not dislike you— they dislike themselves most of all 
Although employment interviewers try not to hire bothersome types, 
you will still find plenty of ‘pests” in your working emironment 
In sales work, particularly, it is necessary to take people as thej are 
The salesperson must be pleasant, co operatne, and helpful to all He 
may not want some of his customers as neighbors, but he handles all kinds 
so that the) will remain customers 

It takes all kinds of people to make the world You will always be 
running into the faultfinding, boss, , critical, suspicious, mood) , outspohen, 
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Electric motors and safety devices made the modern elevator possible, 
which in turn made high buildings practicable Story was piled on top 
of story, until office buildings and factories now often contain a small 
city of workers City congestion came— and came to stay More PPI un- 
fulfilled 

As cities grew larger, workers grew smaller, figuratively speaking The 
individual all-round workman has become well nigh extinct His place 
has been taken by integrated groups oj specialized workers, who can turn 
out more and better work at lower cost Mass production has been a 
great cost reducer, but it has increased the problems of human relations. 
The individual works more and more at less and less, and some are so 
specialized they work at practically nothing That is an economic gam, 
but it has been bought at the pnce of increased strains on human nature 
“We are apt to overlook the reward which lies in the deep personal 
satisfaction from doing something worth while,” said Frank W Pierce, 
a mechanical engineer who changed to personnel work and became presi- 
dent and director of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey “The worker 
who merely solders two radio connections hour after hour does not gam 
that personal satisfaction of creating— but the high school boy who builds 
a crude radio set that actually works has a great thrill from his accom- 
plishment ” 

Henry Ford II has observed “Mass production did not invent the 
human equation, but did alter it in a number of important respects which 
we have been slow to take into account Under mass production large 
numbers of people flocked to the assembly line, each to perform a highly 
specialized duty Mass production produced great concentrations of peo- 
ple And it produced the difficult problem of specialization, where the 
individual loses sight of the social usefulness of what he does ” 

That all-too human desire to be noticed as an individual is also cramped 
by congestion and specialization Individual recognition is difficult when 
there arc several hundred others working m the same plant or building 
As a result, man> workers feel like forgotten men, lost in a sea of strange 
faces— lonely in the crowd 

Back m Seth Thomas’s time, families averaged seven to ten children 
Prom infancy, each individual had practice in getting along with a group 
Give and take and the inevitable compromises of human relations were 
learned carl> Today, when the working world calls for unlimited give 
and take, families have an average of onl> one or two children As a 
result, the first experience of some individuals in the necessary com- 
promises of personal desires in human relations comes only after they 
leave homo to make their way m the world They have to learn rather 
late m life tint the world requires partnership and teamwork, not the 
pla> of personal whims 

All these changes have made human relations the central problem for 
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ditions and treatment were the same for all these white collar people m 
the home office But the workers went through what can be called 
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10 Define morale 

1 1 Describe the usual cycle of morale during a person's working life 

Things fo Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Eavesdrop on several conversations, on the bus, in stores, offices, etc 
Keep a record by tally marks of each time you hear the word "1/ or you 
What do the totals suggest about neglect of the you point 9 

2 Check back over the various rating scales earlier in this book, and 
report on the items that deal with some aspect of human relations 

3 Report on evidences you can find where you live and work that reflect 
congestion, mobility, job specialization 

4 Interview some police officials and social service agencies for informa 
lion on the possible influence of poor human relations in the family as a cause 
of |uvenile delinquency and street gangs 

5 Effie K says that human relations is 'Just being glad handed and using 
lots of soft soap ' Discuss 

6 Look back to question 15 at the end of Chapter 3 Relate that to the 
principle of reciprocal behavior 

7 How could it help one s human relations by making special efforts to 
remember peoples names faces, and interests? 

8 Refresh yourself on various hidden inputs, and show how human rela- 
tions have a bearing on them 

9 Oswald J has been promoted and now will have to point out errors 
other employees make He knows that criticism is hard on human relations and 
wants to correct errors without seeming to criticize Make suggestions he can 
follow in doing this 

10 In what ways could unfulfilled interests make a person difficult to get 
along with 9 

11 Think of two people you know who do not get along with each other 
Try to fgure out what makes their human relations toward each other so bad 

12 Think of some people you have observed who meet the public and seem 
to have good human relations such as bus drivers traffic police receptionists 
What do they do that gives them good human relations? 

13 Talk with some old timers and make a report on conditions when 
they first started work many years ago Point out ways in which conditions are 
different at present 

14 You are a chief clerk The company gives you a 5 pound box of candy 
at Christmas but none is given the employees in your department Discuss 
whether you should take it home or pass the candy among your workers 

15 Select two people you know fairly well one of whom has high personal 
morale the other low personal morale Discuss m what ways they show their 
morale, possible reasons for the difference and what the person with low 
morale might do to help himself 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. How the problems grow 

2. Horse-trading methods made relations worse 

3. Profit sharing plans and fringe benefits 

4. The new philosophy of industrial relations 

5. Empathy to understand others 

6. Do workers understand themselves ? 

7. Indirect morale surveys and exit interviews 

8. Direct morale surveys 

9. Open-end questions 

10. Value of getting it off the chest 

11. What is beneath the surface ? 


1 ■ How the Problems Grow 

It is increasingly important to study the human equation as an individ- 
ual's power or circle of acquaintances grows The little boss needs some 
knowledge of human relations, the medium sized boss needs more, and 
the top boss needs a great deal 

When the proprietor has a small business of a dozen or so employees, 
his problems in human relations should not be much greater than if he 
were one of the employees instead of the owner or manager He knows 
each employee personally and talks often with each 

After a firm grows to around twenty five employees, its human- 
relations problems increase by leaps and bounds It has been said that 
human-relations problems increase as the square of the number of em- 
ployees When a firm grows from twenty five to fifty employees, its prob- 
lems in industrial relations are not doubled but quadrupled While this 
exactitude cannot be proved, it does reflect the way that human problems 
pyramid with the numbers involved 
The critical point may be higher than twenty-five emplojees if the boss 
is the “sales type,’ with a spontaneous interest in people When the boss 
is an engineer, with interests that are mostty machinery and materials, 
the breaking point may be lower than twenty five The human rehtions 
problems of this type of boss are likely to increase as the cube of the 
number of workers 
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1 ■ How the Problems Grow 

It is increasingly important to study the human equation as an individ- 
ual’s power or circle of acquaintances grows The little boss needs some 
knowledge of human relations, the medium sized boss needs more, and 
the top boss needs a great deal 

When the proprietor has a small business of a dozen or so employees, 
his problems m human relations should not be much greater than if he 
were one of the employees instead of the owner or manager He knows 
each employee personally and talks often with each 

After a firm grows to around twenty-five employees, its human- 
relations problems increase by leaps and bounds It has been said that 
human-relations problems increase as the square of the number of em- 
ployees When a firm grows from twenty-five to fifty employees, its prob- 
lems m industrial relations are not doubled but quadrupled While this 
exactitude cannot be proved, it does reflect the way that human problems 
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the breaking point may be lower than twenty five The human relations 
problems of this type of boss are likely to increase as the cube of the 
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Weakness in industrial relations is also often multiplied because the 
proprietor selects subordinate leaders who are cast m the same mold as 
himself The autocratic president of a concern of some thirty thousand 
employees, who was continually in hot water for horse trading tactics, is a 
wiry, slightly built man who wears double breasted coats to make him look 
broader Seven of his eight vice presidents also wore double-breasted 
coats! Imitation of the big boss did not stop at appearance The straw 
bosses, supervisors, department heads, all imitated the methods and 
ideals of the big boss When one proprietor said he was looking for 
someone to fill his shoes, it was observed behind his back that the person 
who filled the same shoes would have to be mostly heel The executive 
who complains about his subordinate bosses may be finding fault with 
his own shadow 

2 ■ Horse-Trading Methods Made Relations Worse 

In the past, many businessmen were horse traders at heart They de- 
pended on crafty methods to get the better of the other fellow, so they 
spread a cloud over all business 

The horse trader kept employees m the dark about business plans He 
figured their ignorance was a good trick to outsmart the other fellow 
He did not understand that this cloak of mystery bred rumors and mis- 
trust His methods encouraged the belief that business was indifferent, 
impersonal, and full of deceptions 

The horse trader thought people would keep on their toes if the threat 
of discharge hung over their heads And then he wondered why his em- 
ployees were suspicious of each other and concealed poor work or 
blamed others for it Of course, he was increasing jealousies and frus 
trations 

I The horse trader thought employees were a commodity, like mechanical 
j I dolls that could be bought He overemphasized money and overlooked 
basic human needs which we all crave and for which we will work harder 
than for money as we will learn in the next chapter He liked to shut 
down the business once in a while too so that employees could learn 
during a long layoff what their jobs meant to them He wanted to keep 
jobs scarce, on the theory that scarcity of jobs would keep workers more 
willing Workers need to feel that they are needed, but the horse trader 
wanted them to feel that they were a drug on the market So, employees 
began to look to the government to provide stability and security to take 
the place of the uncertainty the horse trader supplied Many employees 
deliberately stretched out their work, to make jobs last longer between 
layoffs 

The horse trader believed in faultfinding and no praise He liked to 
fire and find fault in front of others, for the healthy effect he imagined 
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How Mild Criticism Harmed Easy Headwo rk 


Seconds to do 
one work unit 



more errors. 


, j His horse-trading shrewdness made him suspect 
that such measures praised would ask for a raise. His knack for 

that an employee w was an( j j S pathetic. Many of his employees were 
doing the wrong ‘ % bgcause his methods brought out their worst or 
ungrateful and principle of reciprocal behavior, again, 

warped their best f 


« . Profit-Sharing Plans and Fringe Benefits 

. hter side to this twilight period of industrial relations. 
There is a brign ^ had pay f or the poor relations engendered 
Although all busi sl) ould not oierlooh the few employee-centered 

iy the horse tra^j dur!ng t]ie snme period. These firms set up health 
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services, clubhouses, recreational facilities, pension plans In some cases, 
these were only gestures, as when a company president gave a community 
swimming pool, named in his honor, and then set up rules for its use that 
added to his unpopularity But some businesses went all out to provide 
services to increase the standards of health, recreation, and working 
The horse traders called this mollycoddling the workers-playing Santa 
Claus Some called it socialistic Others called it “do gooding ’ 

World War I brought about a blending of horse trading with do-good* 
mg Stimulated by the army’s successful work with psychological tests 
and the welfare activities in army camps, personnel departments sprang 
up like mushrooms The new employment tests, some thought, would 
make it possible to place each worker in the right work Everyone was 
going to be happy 

Jobs were simplified to be easier, rest pauses adopted, and cafeterias 
installed Company newspapers, picnics and parties, athletic teams, and 
singing societies were organized— just like college activities— m hope that 
the business would get some college spirit among its workers Everything 
seemed rosy Surveys showed that two thirds of the employees now found 
their time at work more interesting than their spare time away from work 
Economists also were heeded, and employees were dealt a hand in 
the business Pension plans erupted, employee stock ownership was aided 
and abetted, thrift plans were encouraged, profit sharing became popular 
These were supposed to involve the employees economically in the busi- 
ness and give them economic security 

By the time World War II swept over the horizon, many firms had 
dropped their profit sharing plans Other firms wanted to, but had the 
bear by the tail and dared not let go Some firms frankly told employees 
that money motives had failed to help morale These share the wealth 
s/dvsoves. tailed because they did rvot get et the roet of hman xetatatrrre 
Poor human relations are due almost always to nonfinancial causes Money 
is a recent invention Loyalty does not always go with the pay envelope 
Money incentives aroused suspicion in many employees from the start 
See how much the firm has been holding back on us/ some said ‘ They re 
doing it just to reduce their income taxes, said others The more cynical 
observed, * The company s conscience is bothering it at last ’ Most em- 
ployees appreciated the extra cash and added security, but they still 
hated the way the bosses handled them All the money in the mint could 
not buy better human relations for some bosses 
As enthusiasm for profit sharing plans tapered off, there was a rise m 
fringe benefits Fringe benefits have been called “painless profit sharing ” 
A study made for the Harvard Business Review indicated that in 1953 
the fringe benefits gave the worker about 40 cents m value for each hour 
worked Since then they have been rising slowly but steadily from year 
to year 
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Fringe benefits have been spreading This spread of fringe benefits is 
partly due to pressure by the unions and partly to the businessman’s feel 
ing that the benefit is a way of doing good It has also been helped along 
by poor cost accounting the study just mentioned found that many cor- 
porations did not have records of what the fringes were costing them 
Managerial ignorance of the costs may be what makes it seem “painless ” 
Here is a bst of fringes included in the Harvard survey 


Sick pay 

Vacation pay 

Holiday pay 

Paid rest periods 

Lunch period pay 

Jury pay allowance 

Voting-pay allowance 

Pay for military service 

Old-age compensation 

Unemployment compensation 

Pension plans 


Christmas bonus 
Group life insurance 
Hospitalization insurance 
Health and accident insurance 
Death benefits 
Food-cost subsidy 
Work clothes and shoes 
Separation pay allowance 
Pay allowance for union stewards 
Athletics, recreation facilities 
Community activities 


Several other studies have indicated strongly that the generosity of 
the fringe benefits has no effect on boosting workers’ productivity nor 
on the workers’ satisfaction with their jobs The benefits may be useful 
to draw workers away from competing employers 
Some things more fundamental than a hatful of fringe benefits appears 
necessary for good human relations and higher productivity. 


4 ■ The New Philosophy of Industrial Relations 

There is no gain from having the right man in the right job if he is 
not handled right It is the man-to man relations on the job, between 
boss and employ ee, between one employee and other employees, all up 
and down the line, that make or break human relations Getting along 
with workers is not the job of just the industrial relations department, 
but of every boss As modern industrial relations emerged from the partial 
collapse of horse trading, paternalism, and economic man, leaders real- 
ized that the bottlenecks wore white collars 

When the self-taught horse-trading or do goodmg founder retired, lus 
place often was taken by a young man who had been (rained to mike 
management his career A new generation in management was coining 
on the job The new generation thought more deeply than in terms of 
labor supply and demand Modem psychology had taught them about 
Moines and incentives that people need to feci wanted, appreciated, 
and understood 

Emotional strains and frustrations in business tint touch off peculiar 
mental response s— leftover PPI 
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process Empathy makes it possible for one person to recognize the sig- 
nificance of another's behavior With empathy, you do not take sides but 
are as impartial as a referee is supposed to be 
Empathy has been likened to a radar that is tuned to the other per- 
son’s wave length 

Supervisors and executives need empathy for workers The boss who 
really knows how the other person thinks and feels has a high empathic 
index— “the wisdom of the race ” Experience and observation, when 
analyzed with cold impartiality, help raise the empathic index So does 
reading the right things Even statistics help, when gathered and eval- 
uated with an open mind 

The boss who is humanized has a high empathic index 
Said Owen D Young “The man who can put himself in the place of 
the other man, who can understand the workings of other minds, need 
never worry about what the future has in store for him ” 

6 ■ Do Workers Understand Themselves? 

Ask employees point blank what they want, and you will get one-sided 
information A worker is careful not to say anything that might prejudice 
the boss against him, unless he is one of the few who have been waiting 
for a chance to tell the boss to go to blazes Communication between 
worker and boss is almost always with an eye to the impression it will 
make 

The worker himself, in addition, seldom understands his own attitudes 
He does not know about his strong leftover interests He may feel re 
sentful or helpless but does not understand why These feelings may be 
due to home troubles, to the way his parents raised him, or to his work 
It has been estimated that at least one fourth, of troubled industrial re 
lations are due to things outside business 
Factors m the working environment may be injuring morale without 
boss or workers understanding what is contributing to the feeling of 
frustration An example was the textile mill where slits were cut m the 
floor at the ends of the looms so that netting dropped to the next floor 
as it was woven This produced an economy m handling materials But 
the workers never saw the finished product The workers complained 
about a thousand and one things, ne\ er mentioning the vanishing netting 
Neither workers nor the efficiency engineer had ever heard of a goal 
gradient But the disappearing netting took away their last goal gradient 
and caused the unrest Not knowing about goal gradients gave the effi- 
ciency engineer a low empathic index 

There usually is more behind a grievance or a fed up feeling with 
work than the worker realizes The boss should have the training to see 
what is behind it. 
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7 ■ /nc/irecf Morale Surveys and Exit Interviews 

Turnover, absences, and tardiness are tangible signs of low employee 
morale Within the departments of a firm, there is a wide range in such 
records Although pay scales and fringe benefits are the same for all 
employees, there arc still department ups and downs Morale surveys 
are used to find the troublemaking factors in supervision or working con- 
ditions that cause departmental venations and also affect the general 
morale level of the entire company 

Some morale surveys are made indirectly, as in the recent General 
Motors contest for employees on “My Job and Why I Like It ” Employees 
in forty-nine cities submitted 174,000 letters Dr Chester E Evans, con 
suiting psychologist, dewsed ingenious means for using these letters to 
compare the morale status of various plants ( See chart below ) 

The average letter mentioned 7 x /, reasons for liking the job And 48 
per cent gave their boss as the reason for liking the job Picnics, which 
are the only thing some firms do for their employees, were mentioned 
by I 3 per cent 
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"Why l Like My Job " Morale Survey 

A few po nts n wh ch Plant No 48 went 
above or below tbe corporat on average 


Less ment on than average 



Index of 

* s gn f cance 
Chance to advance 
Pride In good product 
Pens on plans 
Security 

Leaves of absence 
Teamwork co operat on 
personnel department 
Savngsplan 
Light ng 

Park ng fac 1 1 es 
Clean! ness 
Safety 


More ment on than average 



Data from Dr Chester E Elans General Motors Corp 


When the letters from one General Motors plant mentioned safe work 
ing conditions more than liking the boss, it was an indirect indication 
that something was wrong with the boss Plants that had few contest 
entries were suspect, their workers evidently did not like their jobs and 
an explanation should be found Desirable items not mentioned in one 
plants letters, but rating high in other plants, also suggested points to 
correct to improve morale The above chart shows some of the weak 
and strong points this survey uncovered in one of the plants 

Another form of indirect morale survey, which is more widely used 
is the exit interview When workers leave their jobs they are interviewed 
by someone from personnel or industrial relations Workers feel free to 
speak their minds frankly on leaving the employ of a firm Exit interviews 
are useful to locate causes of dissatisfaction One steel company adopted 
this, w.ethnd. of finding, what employees, felt When these eonvpl?ants were 
heeded the rate of quitting was reduced about half within a few months 
When you leave a job for any reason it is smart to conduct an exit 
interview of your own Last impressions are lasting impressions and it 
is helpful to leave in a blaze of glory and good feeling Perhaps you will 
feel like quitting in a huff But remember your present employer will be 
asked about you by prospective future employers Force yourself, if nec 
essary, to have a friendly farewell talk with your immediate boss and 
wish him a cordial Good luckl when vou leave Make a similar grand 
exit with the personnel department and others Try to leave m such a 
fashion that a favorable estimate of you lingers behind That builds 
human relations for yourself 

8 ■ D/reef Morale Surveys 

Most morale surveys are made directly, though anonymously, so that 
workers can express themselves to the limit without fear of retaliation 
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Dr. Willard A. Kerr, of the Illinois Institute of Technology, devised an 
ingenious tear ballot for these An employee can express his general 
opinions without having to write He merely tears out an arrowhead at 
the end of the line that expresses his opinion (See pages 192-193 ) 
Special opinions are uncovered by using questionnaire blanks that are 
planned to get at problems peculiar to a particular firm Guy B Arthur, 
Jr , of Management Evaluation Services , has made extensive use of this 
method Usually, workers are given a few days’ advance notice that a 
survey will be made of their opinions The complete secrecy of their 
reports is stressed The blanks, which the employees do not sign, usually 
start with a few neutral questions, such as “How long have you worked 
here 5 * ’ These starter questions are important for breaking the ice 
The total list of questions should be answerable in about fifteen min- 
utes Employees answer the questions on company time in groups of 
fifteen to twenty, with someone present to assist if they have difficulty 
understanding any questions Morale surveys are not successful when 
tried by mail, few blanks are returned, which gives an unrepresentative 
sample of opinion 

In a company that placed emphasis on profit sharing as a morale 
builder, it was found that less than 20 per cent of the employees under- 
stood or favored the arrangement After an educational campaign, which 
explained the plan in terms the workers could grasp, a new survey showed 
that 70 per cent now liked the profit-sharing idea 
Special question surveys are used to help decide contemplated changes 
One firm wanted to employ some women on work that formerly had been 
done only by men A quickie anonymous survey was made, asking the 
men concerned for their opinions This produced some valuable sug- 
gestions that management had overlooked, such as the need to provide 
suitable rest room facilities, and to get ‘ Old Fritz’ to launder his vo- 
cabulary 

In this department, the workers’ first opinions were equally divided 
between dislike, like, and indifference Two women were cautiously put 
to work there, on a trial basis, two weeks later, two more were added 
At the end of a month, another quickie survey showed that this gentle 
start had changed opinions so that two thirds of the men liked having 
women in the same department (Old Fritz had been “promoted’ to 
another department ) 

Without morale surveys of some sort, management is often blind to 
what is going on right under its nose 

A recent survey of direct morale surveys was reported in Management 
Record by S Avery Rabue, who had studied the situation in 107 com- 
panies He found that, before the morale survejs were made, in slightly 
more than half of the firms some or most of the executives had misgivings 
about doing it The misgivings about such a survey were mostly the pos- 
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ANSWER BY TEARING 

The Tear Ballot For Industry, General Opinion* 

by Willard A Kerr, Ph D 

OtASL EtAPlOYEE h tt 'be obligation of each of us »n this company to try to improve the hap- 
j p m ess ond welfare of others You are one of the large random sample of employees being 
asked to cooperate in this sincerely constructive scientific survey of opinions No one will ever 
try or be able to connect your name with this ballot You don t sign your name-— in fact, y OU are 
not even required to expose your handwriting on this new type of op mon ballot* Only a sincere 

and honest expression of your opinion is requested 

DIRECTIONS Check one answer to each question by TEARING THE ARROWHEAD ^ 

1 Does the company make you fee! that your |ob is reasonably secure as long 
as you do good work* 

1 Yes, (ob seems wholly secure ■ ■ * 

2 Usually * 

3 About half the time * 

4 Rarely * 

5 No, |ob seems very insecure -*• * 

2 In your opinion, how does th s company compare with others in its interest in 
the welfare of employees? 

1 Its tops, shows more interest than any other ■— ► 

2 Slightly above average — * 

3 It is average * 

4 Slightly below average * 

5 Poor, shows less interest than other plants ► 

3 How does your immediate superior compare with other managers, foremen, or 
section leaders as to supervisory ability 2 


Among the best 


SI g tly abo e average 


St *ht 1 | fl *b I 


Among the worst 



4 Considering your work, are your working condit ons comfortable and 
healthful? 

1 Yes excellent 

2 Slightly above average 

3 Average for type of work 

4 Slightly below average 

5 No very bad 

5 Are most of the workers around you the kind who will remember you when you 
pass them on the street? 


Yes, they are very friendly 

, 







Is adequate for your living needs? 



1 ' ' 

1 Just enough for overage comfort 



4 Barely enough to get by on — — — | , 

5 Much less than enough to get along on ' , 

CepvruM !94< t>u INDUbTMM OPINION 1NST1TUTL Orer— » 

All ntklt rtterrtd / rtnlof tn U S A 

It! IS wIk* "‘{\ nK,UCUo , n ° f \ n \ ** rt of 14 by ">imeo«», h or in an, other *», 

-heifer the wroductioru. are »o!d or are fumuhed free for use is a TiolaUon of tt e co r ,n K ht la- 
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7 Do you feel that you hc,ve proper opportunity to present a problem, complaint 
or suggestion to the management? 

1 Yes, always — 

2 Usually _J 

3 On occasion — — — - ■ ■ 

4 Rarefy — 

5 No, never 

8 Do you have confidence in the good intentions of the management? 

1 Yes, it is sincere 

2 Usually 

3 Half the time 

4 Nat often ■ — - — — — - — _ . 

5 No, it is insincere 

9 Da you have confidence in the good sense of the management? 

) Yes, it is capable and efficient — — - 

2 It is usually efficient - — 

3 Half the time — 

4 It is often inefficient — 

5 No, it is stupid and inefficient — — — - 

10 What effect is your experience with the company having upon your personal 
happiness* 

1 Improves it greatly 

2 Slightly beneficial 

3 Little or no effect 

4 Slightly disturbing 

5 Extremely harmful 

1 1 Special problems Please indicate any or all of the following problems which 
are really sources of frequent annoyance to you 

1 Inconvenient or undependable transportation- 

NOIE ITe can alt 2 Unfairness in promotion policy 

imagine problems 3 lack of time to take core of personal business 

that don t tnst 4 Lack of attention to employee recreation 

Just report the S Broken promises on part of supervisors 

/acts 6 Family troubles ot home — — 

7 Poor hous ng conditions or excessive rents 

WE SHALL APPRECIATE YOUr PROPERLY TEARING each of the following tabulation items 


J3 Your present work. Office 

Non C 

14 Are you a supervisor or foreman?— 


1 5 Your hours of work (chiefly) _ 


Day shift 

. Swing stuff — 

Night shift 

Rotation shift system — 


16 Your oge (leor nearest) 

15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 


t r r 
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sibility of starting negative thinking or increasing complaints But after 
the direct surveys had been made, here is what was found 

Per Cent 

Surveys did not star! negalive thinking, or 

increase griping by employees 91 

Most employees showed interest in survey 84 

Most employees took survey seriously 95 

Most employees were frank and Honest 98 

9 ■ Open-End Questions 

In the quickie survey of the department where women were put to work, 
the most helpful question was Why? That was an open end question 
that did not limit or suggest a definite answer Open end questions 
are difficult to tabulate-Yes and No answers can be tallied quickly-but 
are more useful to catch gripes or get suggestions The ‘My Job and 
Why I Like It * contest was open end ‘ What other things do you think 
should be improved in your office?’ is an open end question 

Open end questions usually uncover many seemingly trivial irritations 
that should be heeded and corrected before they become big troubles 
Human relations depend on many little things, not one big thing 

TO ■ Value of Getting Tt Off the Chest 

Morale surveys help morale even when nothing is done to correct the 
things complained about Merely airing the pet peeves makes employees 
feel relieved Some companies have been afraid of making a morale sur 
vey, for they figured it would start employees looking for things that 
might be wrong The fact is that, when there is no chance to get peeves 
off the chest to the company, employees complain to other workers, neigh 
hors, family, or the gang in a favorite tavern A morale survey lessens 
gripes and stops unfavorable word of mouth gossip 

As one executive said “I’m glad to get their complaints, and early, so 
that we can make things right before trouble starts ” 

Not so another hard driving executive, who did not \v ant the next 
suncy anon) mous “Make ’em sign their names,” he insisted, "so that I 
can know who the employees are who don’t like the way we run things 
here” Of course, they neier had that next survey His firm is paying a 
high price for the sun ey that was not made 

11" What Is Beneath the Surface? 

Workers can report accurately on poor \cntilation, slow promotion, a 
grouchy foreman, and similar complaints But there are many irritations 
they cannot explain— such as a missing goal gradient 
People ha\e motnes and mental mechanisms of winch they are not 
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Greatest Dissatisfaction 
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Least Dissatisfaction 
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aware Of some, they are dimly aware but hesitate to admit them What 
he man, for example, likes to admit he craves sympathy when things go 
wrong? Or that he dislikes his job because the worker beside him is 
speedier? Or that he is inclined to boss others too much because he is 
henpecked at home? 

Such reasons, concealed beneath the surface of mental life, may mean 
more in human relations than the peeves of which a person is clearly 
aware These hidden reasons are like the electricity that brings a motor 
to life or the spring that makes a watch tick These beneath-the-surface 
forces are desires, motives, wishes, impulses, yearnings, ambitions The 
study of these concealed forces is known as depth psycho logy — the deeper 
parts of mental life where the mamspnng is located 

Look beneath the answers and the figures to discover what the imta 
tions mean in terms of motives, aspirations, hopes, prejudices That re- 
quires a good empathic index 

In the next few chapters, you will learn about these deeper forces, 
about motives that business cannot control, but with which it has to work 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1. What effect does size of company have on its human relations problems 9 

2. Describe some of the blunders made by the horse-trading type of boss 

3 Compare do gooding, profit sharing, and fringe benefits 

4 What is the point of view of the new philosophy of industrial relations? 

5 Contrast empathy, sympathy, and identification 

6 What are differences between direct and indirect morale surveys? 

7. Discuss starter questions, and open end questions 

8 Explain the usefulness of getting complaints off the chest 

9. What does depth psychology do? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1. Interview employees of various firms to learn what fringe benefits they 
receive Try especially ta find out whether or not these benefits make them 
more efficient workers 

2 Try this role playing Have a friend act as the bass who is giving you 
an exit interview when you have quit a |ob Then reverse the roles, you be 
the boss who is Interviewing a disgruntled worker wha has quit the |ob What 
does this experience show you about the way people are likely la act when 
leaving a |ob, and about the way they should act? 

3 Report on what some large firm, such as a public utility company, is 
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doing to have better human relations (a) with its employees, and (b) with the 
general public 

4 Compile a list of morale survey questions that would be useful to uncover 
sore spots in a department or a company with which you are familiar 

5 Report on things various bosses or teachers have done which boosted 
your morale and made you more co operative toward them 

6 Discuss whether (a) a union steward, or (b) the foreman is likely to 
have better empathy for the workers in a department Would the steward 
be likely to lose some of his empathy if he were promoted to foreman 7 

7 Analyze ways in which horse trading methods would create a human 
climate that might make workers feel (ustifted in stalling on the job 

8 Refresh yourself on what was reported in earlier chapters about chang- 
ing work methods With that background, compare the possible merits of 
profit sharing with decision sharing 

9 Which would be the better firm to start working with (a) a small one 
man company where the owner is considerate and well liked by the workers, 
or (b) a large company which has managerial training courses for its supervisors 7 

10 What could an employee do to improve his, or her, empathy for fellow 
employees 7 

1 1 Oswald J 's boss told a deliberate lie about the department and turned to 
Oswald saying, / fsnt that so 7 What should Oswald have said or done? 

12 A morale survey in one department showed some complaints because 
of the odor of perspiration from one worker Discuss how to handle this situa- 
tion 

73 Effie K is with a company that has no suggestion system no provisions 
for airing grievances, and no union stewards She wants to register a couple 
of complaints as well as some ideas for improving departmental efficiency How 
should she go about it 7 

74 In what ways would a worker have a better understanding of himself 
if he were aware of his PVl PPI, and leftover interests 7 Is that depth psychology? 

15 Give some examples of how talking over troubles or gripes has changed 
attitudes by getting it off the chest 

16 Why do employees talk about their complaints to people outside the 
company? Is it ethical to do so? Is it good human relations 7 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. The feeling that your work is respected 

2. Reflexes and biological needs 

3. Five psychological wants 

4. The dynamic urges of depth psychology 

5. The “atom” and the “tree” of motivation 

6. “ Human nature” does change 

7. Slot machines vs. total situations 

8. Motives ever present 

9. Value of pride in work 

10. Let them know why 

11. Give them some “secrets” 

12. What the individual can do 


1 * The Feeling That Your Work Is Respected 

A Michigan firm had janitor trouble The janitors had become surly, 
careless, complaining Those who did not quit were knee deep in com- 
plaints The brush handles were too long or too short, the waste cans 
too heavy, nothing was right Such a flood of trivial complaints means 
that something, is wrong, in human relations Human problems that the 
complainers themselves do not understand are often the cause of such 
gripes 

Analysis of the janitor trouble, by Dr Irwin A Berg, showed that the 
company was doing nothing wrong but that it was neglecting some im- 
portant human considerations— which is the same as doing the wrong 
thing Janitors’ work was considered a simpleton’s job Employees looheJ 
down on the janitors, ga\e them ridiculous nicknames and occasionally 
made their work especially dirty m an outburst of perverted humor 

Each new janitor quickly had his fill of this humble pie and lost all 
vestiges of pndc in his work The many trifling complaints were attempts 
to get c\cn for the disparagement heaped on the job It is often easier 
to stand pun or po\ert> than disparagement. 

The situation became so ugly that it was discussed at an executive con- 
ference, and action was planned to alter the human relations that caused 
the trouble A campaign was mapped to show the janitors, and other tm- 
J&S * 
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ployees, the worth whiteness of janitors’ work and to build respect for 
them as individuals 

Positive aspects of janitors’ work were emphasized m talks with super- 
visors and in company magazine articles Everyone was reminded that 
janitors prevented slips and falls, improved health conditions, protected 
company equipment janitors were trustworthy, since they had access to 
desks and offices containing valuables and secrets Examples of an auto 
mobile firm that required more than 5,000 janitors and of the 750 needed 
at Rockefeller Center were cited to show that janitonng was big business 
As evidence of this importance the job title was changed to “custodian, ’ 
and the janitors were given coats bearing that word 
These tactics changed employee attitudes The new title and uniform 
coats were visible evidences of importance, which helped this change 
The custodians became proud of their new status, and their self respect 
returned Complaints melted away, and morale rose, as the work was 
upgraded in public esteem Upgrading is more than promoting a worker, 
it includes making the job more desirable in social approval 

Many vexing human relationships can be relieved as simply as that 
janitor trouble Whenever there are evidences of strained relationships, an 
analysis should be made to find the human needs that are being thwarted 
People are not disagreeable because they prefer to be, but because some 
frustrations are making them that way Discover those frustrations, and 
correct them Better yet, anticipate possible frustrations, and keep them 
from happening 

Frustrations are seldom due to hunger or physical discomforts Shorter 
working hours or more pay would not have improi ed the janitors moraie 
Like all humans, they wanted things more desired than money, and which 
money cannot buy They were being deprived of a basic human need 
a feeling that your work is worth while and respected 

2 * Reflexes and Biological Needs 

Let us dig deeper into the nature of human nature to understand why 
it helped when the janitors were made to feel their work was important 
Reflexes We humans are put together so that we act m certain ways 
when certain things happen to us Much human action can be predicted, 
especially reflexes 

We have several hundred reflexes each of us, which are inborn, auto 
matic, and usually beyond voluntary control We all have the same re 
flexes, except when some of them become altered by disease Food in the 
stomach makes the gastric juice flow reflexly When an insect or metal 
chip flies toward an eye we blink reflexly (But a senously feeble minded 
person may not!) Breathing is a reflex action, stimulated by the accu 
mulation of carbon dioxide in the lungs 
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Reflexes work because there are inborn connections between sense 
organs, nerves, and muscles When a sense organ is stimulated the right 
way, impulses are earned through nerves to the muscles where the re- 
sponse is made Reflexes scarcely ever can be changed by intention But 
in conditioned reflex learning a substitute stimulus can become effective 
in bringing out a reflex action, as when a machine operator blinks auto- 
matically at the sound of a chip breaking off He may blink without 
knowing he is blinking, and even without being aware that he heard the 
chip break off Reflexes are the machmelike parts of human behavior 
Biological needs. In addition to inborn reflexes, everyone also has in- 
born biological needs, which lead to actions that maintain life and per- 
petuate the race— hunger, thirst, love, bodily comfort These biological 
needs arise from stimulation and response between nerves, ductless 
glands, and muscles An internal condition serves as the stimulus in most 
instances Vague internal sensations make people want to eat food, drink 
water, flirt, or turn on the fan to restore the internal equilibrium, or steady 
state The need for bodily comfort makes business property on the shady 
side of the street m temperate zones worth more than that on the sunny 
side In Alaska, it is the opposite 

3 * Five Psychological Wants 

Humans also have psychological wants, which must be satisfied or they 
Will cause trouble These psychological wants arise from the fact that 
humans are social creatures who grow up and live and work with other 
people 

There are five classes of psychological wants that have been generally 
accepted by scientists who study human motivation These are basic 
satisfactions that people want from life and work— the things people work 
lor 

1 To keep alive Reflexes and biological needs are involved in this We 
want to eat, sleep, breathe, rest, fall in love, and marry 

2 To feel safe Closely related to the first, but less biological and more 
psychological Expressions of this motivating force are often seen m such 
human characteristics as the desire for insurance, religion, year round 
employment, protection from criminals and unfair competition, resistance 
to innovations 

3 To he social To be accepted b> others, so that the crowd seems 
less lonely We join clubs and form cliques with our own friends When 
others Hugh we laugh, too, although we may not have heard the joke 
Tamil) life and marriage are part of this strong impetus to be social, not 
hermits Productivity can be tied in with this, too, as shown by the 
contractor who built every twenty ninth house free when workers were 
teamed on a sociometnc basis 
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The want to be sociall Don't laugh This is a tragic moment Of course she will go 
to more dances, eien look back on this and smile 

Courtesy Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 


^ 4 To feel respected We want to think well of ourselves, and desire 
others to, also-as with the janitors We select clothes not merely for bodily 
comfort (to keep alive) but to give us reassurance and to show our good 
standing in the community We buy a more expensive car than we can 
afford for similar moti\es The next chapter, on self esteem, will go 
into more detail concerning this want to feel worthy and respected, which 
is widely frustrated in the business world 
5 To do work we like ‘The postman’s holiday”— taking a walking 
trip— is an example The sailors who spend shore leave rowing a boat in 
Central Park, and with no pretty girl m the boat The garage mechanic 
who spends every spare moment tinkering on an old car in his backyard 
Pride m workmanship may be due mostly to this want, or it may include 
some motivation from the basic satisfactions 3 and 4 

In this age of mass production and occupational specialization, not all 
of us can do exactly the work we should like to, consequently, we seek 
other outlets Some find the outlet in hobbies Others go to ball games 
and watch somebody else do what they would like to do As humorist 
Finley Peter Dunne said ‘ Wurruk is wurruk if ye’re paid to do it, an' it’s 
pleasure if ye pay to be allowed to do it ” 

Some of those five psychological wants take priority over others at 
times Dr A H Maslow has pointed out that the ones listed first usually 
take precedence over the others in human behavior Consider the want 
to keep alive Go without food for a few da>s, and your motivation to be 
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social or feel respected will be overwhelmed by an animal like and 
selfish struggle for food— as happened in concentration camps 
Another example, closer at home is how the want to be social takes 
precedence over the want to feel respected Workers stall on the job and 
lower their self respect in order to satisfy the want to be accepted as 
one of the crowd, which has higher priority in the system of human 
motivation 

The want to feel respected takes priority over the want to do work 
one likes, as shown by the many who do work that only half interests 
them in order to be on a job that has prestige m the community Re 
lated to this is the fact that placing workers on jobs that fit them best 
may not count so much in the long run as handling them so that their 
feelings of personal worth are enhanced 

These wants may be intangible, but they are all powerful They are 
thought to spring from two unconscious urges that are still more intangible 

4 ■ The Dynamic Urges of Depth Psychology 

Psychoanalysts find the two urges described by Dr Sigmund Freud 
sufficient to give an understanding of the deeper motives involved in 
our psychological wants These two are 

Life urge or /ibido (Ii beed oh) 

Death urge or mortido (mor feed oh) 

Each of these urges is so inclusive that the two of them cover the full 
range of human motivation The life urge and death urge are fundamen- 
tally opposed to each other This opposition causes much inner conflict 
and apparently contradictory behavior For instance, some things about 
the boss are likable, but at the same time he is hated for other qualities 
Or we want to have our own way, yet wish to retain the friendship of 
others who want a different way The following tabulation gives examples 
of these two many sided urges and shows how they are also in opposition 
to each other 

Life Urge Death Urge 

(Preservation of race) (Preservation of self) 

love hate 

approach others withdraw from others 

co-operation quarreling 

encourage others discourage others 

praise others find fault with others 

elation depression 

creative destructive 

procreation murder 

sympathy onger 

forg veness retoliat on 

eating sucking biting cannibalism 

B'vlng taking 
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In some individuals, the life urge develops more clearly than the death 
urge. In other people, the death urge seems to predominate In Benjamin 
Franklin, the life urge was stronger, with Hitler, the death urge pre- 
dominated In most of us, both opposed tendencies are easily found, and 
they live a kind of tug-of-war existence 

The libido and mortido are primitive yearnings~“the old Adam”— an 
ttnconsctous source of motives These yearnings are the oldest parts of 
human nature They sometimes make it difficult for people to adjust 
themselves to modern conditions, such as a factory or an office These urges 
are looked on as legacies from the distant past of human nature, as dim 
memories from the childhood of the race 

These urges, combined with biological needs and psychological wants, 
make people feel they need to do something, though they may not know 
what that something is The boss cannot gn e motives to workers He has 
to learn what motives are, then develop situations that more or less sat 
isfy these motives, and restore equilibrium within the individual workers 

5 ■ The "Atom" and the "Tree" of Motivation 

The interrelationships between urges, needs, and wants in motivating 
people may become more tangible if we make some diagrams to visualize 
these forces 

We might visualize them as an atom The pent up energy in the central 
nucleus would be man’s deep urges These urges could be thought of as 
giving off invisible rays that influence the activities of the layers sur- 
rounding them 

The layer closest to the deep urges would be the biological needs But 
the rays from the nucleus would affect the needs The mortido (death 
hostility) is sometimes turned against oneself, for instance, and suicide 
is attempted 

The five layers surrounding the biological needs would be the psycho- 
logical wants These layers should not be sharply separated, because they 
blend into one another, more like the colors in a rainbow than the layers 
of an onion Strong invisible rays from the nucleus and weaker ones from 
the ring of biological needs would penetrate these outer layers, giving 
a direction or color to the behavior If, for example, the mortido is in the 
ascendant, an individual might like to do work that would give him a 
chance to' show hostility toward others-say, as a traffic cop But if the 
libido force were stronger in the outer layer, an individual might hke to 
do work where liking could be shown toward others-say, as a receptionist 

The outer layers of this atom would be loosely attached They would 
fall off, or temporarily separate, under stress Those layers nearer the 
nucleus stick tighter, reflecting their higher priority in motivation 

The central layers-urges and needs-represent "the old Adam” in 
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Diagram of the Afom of Motivation 
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human nature The five outer layers represent the results of civilization, 
which adds the veneer of the Modern Man 
There are other relationships between urges, needs, and wants that can 
be brought out by visualizing them as making up a Tree of Motivation 
The soil that gives the roots nourishment is represented here by the deep 
urges Depending on the sod, the roots may take up more love than 
hostility Or the roots may be feeding in a balanced soil in which libido 
and mortido are in equilibrium— neither acid nor alkali soil Continued 
frustrations may upset the acid balance in this soil, which m turn causes 
peculiarities in motivation and behavior The psychoanalyst or clinical 
psychologist tries to get this soil into a batanced condition 
The biological needs are represented by the roots, which start the 
cnergv giving substances up the trunk of the tree The contributions from 
the roots are blended to produce a balanced sap as a rule But a long 
period without food, as we have seen, may disturb this balance, so that 
food seeking dominates all other behavior and the once perfect gentle- 
man tats like a voracious cave man 

As these energy giving materials get above ground, they are branched 
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off to the limbs The psychological wants represented by the limbs thrive 
on the nourishment that comes up the trunk But there are also the whims 
of climate to consider (and perhaps a few injurious insects)— these may 
frustrate this flow and affect the branches and their fruit 
The climate comes from other people— the human climate of the home 
or workplace (The insects, too, are likely to be people ) If the climate 

The " Tree of Motivation"— with Samples of Its Fruits 
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does not give the top branches enough sunlight, the tree becomes half- 
dead, or dies from the top down You have heard of people who seemed 
only half-alive on the job-bodies there but the spirit missing, or they 
were practicing for a slowdown 

Those Michigan janitors are an illustration of how the death urge (hos- 
tility, complaining) takes over when the climate nips the top branches 
of the tree of motivation All the psychologists did was to change the 
situation, so that the climate became more favorable for the top of the 
tree 

6 * "Human Nature" Does Change 

Reflexes do not change 

But purposive human conduct involves emotional and intellectual ele- 
ments that may far overshadow any reflexlike parts The conditions under 
which people grow up and live alter the things that are “just natural to 
do ’ In most adults, it is difficult to tell what is the unchangeable heritage 
of the race, except for the broad life urge and death urge 

Social pressure molds motives as it heads mortido or libido in different 
directions During prudish Victorian times, people thought it was im- 
proper to express life urges Anything less than four petticoats was 
immodest Some libraries senously debated keeping books by men au- 
thors separate from those by women The suggestion that women work 
in the same offices with men was horrifying 
There was not similar restraint on the death urges, however Women 
might not work in offices with men, but it was all right for them to flock 
to public hangings Mothers wanted their little boys to be soldiers Fore- 
men enforced orders b) knocking a workman down Promotion to fore- 
man was sometimes determined by an all round fight, and the man who 
lasted longest became boss Combat was in the atmosphere, boxing 
matches were bare-knuckled, with no blows barred The mentally dis 
ordered were chained and beaten People were jailed for debts and 
hanged for horse stealing 

Gradual!), social pressure shifted the evaluation of the life and death 
urges Dueling and heavy fisted foremen went out of style Women went 
into offices and factories A person could fall in love without feeling he 
should be ashamed 

Our culture tot! a) tries to keep death urges down and gives life urges 
the right of w n The world wide trend toward health and social security 
is an expression of this change Slum clearance and societies for the pre- 
vention of crueltv are another expression Corporal punishment is out- 
law etl in mam schools Wc even like to fool ourselves into thinking wc 
are not eating flesh In calling cows beef, pigs pork, and sheep mutton 
Some will not cat meat under an) name, becoming vegetarians 
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7 ■ Slot Machines vs. Total Situations 

There are “cents’* in mcentives-when used with psychological sense. 
Many incentive systems fail to produce results, for they look on human 
nature as a slot machine Drop the com in the right slot, and out comes 
the wanted response We may be that mechanical at the reflex level, hut 
not in the complications of daily life 

We have attitudes and resistances between a stimulus and our response 
to it No use giving an automobile more gas when its brakes are set The 
miser has his brakes set one way, the spendthrift has his brakes set an- 
other way Social pressure set the brakes one way during Victorian days 
and today sets them in another way The brakes in Georgia are not set 
the same as the brakes in Maine Coffee does not ' taste right” in Georgia, 
unless it contains a large amount of chicory seasoning, in Maine, people 
imagine chicory gives coffee a “bad taste ” This difference is due to tra- 
dition, not climate 

The coin-m-the slot theory of motivation ignored brakes It gave more 
gas— a pep talk, a prize, a bonus, a vacation with pay But the brakes 
should be taken off first The boss may need to be changed, or goal 
gradients set, not a threat of discharge or promise of bonus, which is the 
coin idea 

A group of young women in an embroidery factory give an interesting 
illustration of this The girls had been on hourly pay rates The manager 
concluded they would be stimulated to be more efficient if they were paid 
instead on a piece-rate basis 

Their production on hourly rates had been 96 dozen a day Under the 
new piece rate it promptly fell to 75 dozen a day 

Apparent!) the opportunity to earn more money was not the right coin- 
in-the-slot to motivate the girls Christopher A Lee reports in the Human 
Factor magazine that second thought uncovered the fallacy in the piece- 
rate scheme in this situation 

The girls all lned with their parents, and their pay was turned over 
to the head of the house Had they been living in a boardinghouse, the 


situation would have been different 

So the plan was changed to motivate them by something they wanted 
and could use themselves The girls were told that, when they finished 
the day’s quota, their job was over for that day and they could ph> or 
do what they liked from then on By the second day, the forewoman was 
astonished to find the girls had finished 100 dozen by two-thirty and were 


ready to leave for the day t 

People respond to a total situation. Double pay for those janitors would 
not have changed the critical factors in the total situation TJty or more 
methods of “incentive” payments have been tried and have faded in many 
Erms because they were nickels ,n the slot, which overlooked die set 
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does not give the top branches enough sunlight, the tree becomes half- 
dead, or dies from the top down You have heard of people who seemed 
only half-alive on the job-bodies there but the spirit missing, or they 
were practicing for a slowdown 

Those Michigan janitors are an illustration of how the death urge ( hos- 
tility, complaining) takes over when the climate nips the top branches 
of the tree of motivation All the psychologists did was to change the 
situation, so that the climate became more favorable for the top of the 
tree. 

6 ■ "Human Nature " Does Change 

Reflexes do not change 

But purposive human conduct involves emotional and intellectual ele- 
ments that may far overshadow any reflexlike parts The conditions under 
which people grow up and live alter the things that are “just natural to 
do ” In most adults, it is difficult to tell what is the unchangeable heritage 
of the race, except for the broad life urge and death urge 

Social pressure molds motives as it heads mortido or libido in different 
directions During prudish Victorian times, people thought it was im- 
proper to express life urges Anything less than four petticoats was 
immodest Some libraries seriously debated keeping books by men au- 
thors separate from those by women The suggestion that women work 
in the same offices with men was horrifying 

There was not similar restraint on the death urges, however Women 
might not work in offices with men, but it was all right for them to flock 
to pubbc hangings Mothers wanted their little boys to be soldiers Fore- 
men enforced orders by knocking a workman down Promotion to fore- 
man was sometimes determined by an all-round fight, and the man who 
lasted longest became boss Combat was in the atmosphere, boxing 
matches were bare knuckled, with no blows barred The mentally dis- 
ordered were chained and beaten People were jailed for debts and 
hanged for horse stealing 

Gradually, social pressure shifted the evaluation of the life and death 
urges Dueling and heavy fisted foremen went out of style Women went 
into offices and factories A person could fall in love without feeling he 
should be ashamed 

Our culture today tries to keep death urges down and gives life urges 
the right of \\ ay The world vv ide trend toward health and social security 
is an expression of this change Slum clearance and societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty are another expression Corporal punishment is out- 
lawed in many schools We even like to fool ourselves into thinking we 
arc not eating flesh by calling cows beef, pigs pork, and sheep mutton 
Some w ill not eat meat under any name, becoming vegetarians 
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7 * Slot Machines vs. Total Situations 

There are “cents m incentives— when used with psychological sense 
Many incentive systems fail to produce results, for they look on human 
nature as a slot machine Drop the com m the right slot, and out comes 
the wanted response We may be that mechanical at the reflex level, but 
not in the complications of daily life 

We have attitudes and resistances between a stimulus and our response 
to it No use giving an automobile more gas when its brakes are set The 
miser has his brakes set one way, the spendthrift has his brakes set an- 
other way Social pressure set the brakes one way during Victorian days 
and today sets them in another way The brakes in Georgia are not set 
the same as the brakes in Maine Coffee does not taste right in Georgia, 
unless it contains a large amount of chicory seasoning, in Maine, people 
imagine chicory gives coffee a ‘bad taste This difference is due to tra 
dition, not climate 

The coin-in the slot theory of motivation ignored brakes It gave more 
gas— a pep talk, a prize, a bonus a vacation with pay But the brakes 
should be taken off first The boss may need to be changed, or goal 
gradients set, not a threat of discharge or promise of bonus, which is the 
com idea 

A group of young women in an embroidery factory give an interesting 
illustration of this The girls had been on hourly pay rates The manager 
concluded they would be stimulated to be more efficient if they were paid 
instead on a piece rate basis 

Their production on hourly rates had been 96 dozen a day Under the 
new piece rate it promptly fell to 75 dozen a day 

Apparently the opportunity to earn more money was not the right coin- 
m the slot to motivate the girls Christopher A Lee reports in the Human 
Factor magazine that second thought uncovered the fallacy m the piece 
rate scheme in this situation 

The girls all lived with their parents, and their pay was turned over 
to the head of the house Had they been living in a boardinghouse, the 
situation would have been different 

So the plan was changed to motivate them by something they wanted 
and could use themselves The girls were told that, when they finished 
the day s quota their job was over for that day and they could play or 
do what they liked from then on By the second day, the forewoman was 
astonished to find the girls had finished 100 dozen by two thirty and were 
ready to leave for the day 

People respond to a total situation Double pay for those janitors would 
not have changed the critical factors m the total situation Fifty or more 
methods of “incentive payments have been tried and ha\e failed in many 
firms because they were nickels m the slot, which overlooked the set 
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brakes The total situation must match the motives of people in the cul- 
ture in which they live 

This is shown by the fact that there are a few records of businesses 
where noble experiments, such as religious participation, employees as 
managers, or extreme profit sharing, have produced amazing results Usu- 
ally, these same methods fad when other firms try them The method 
produced exceptional results for the originator because it was part of the 
total situation created by a colorful leader The owner thought his sys- 
tem of mcentivation did the trick But it was the general atmosphere his 
personality spread through the business that produced the results When 
he died or retired, the wonderful system usually failed to work any more 
There is always danger when one firm copies an incentive scheme used 
successfully by others It probably will not work, unless the general emo- 
tional atmosphere also is copied Human relations depend on a lot of 
little things, not on one or two coms-in-the-slot 

Before deciding to adopt some incentive, the situation needs to be 
analyzed to find any brakes that may be set Then changes can be made 
that will take the brakes off the good side of human nature while keeping 
on the seamy side the restraints imposed by our civilization or even by 
the locality This involves depth psychology, for example, looking be- 
neath the surface to discover that it was not poor equipment that bothered 
those janitors A man who engineers good human relations has the depth- 
psychology knack of sensing what lies behind complaints or what may 
give rise to stresses and frustrations, although no complaints are men- 
tioned Empathy 

Brakes that need to be released vary from firm to firm, depending 
largely on the style of bossing set by top management They also vary 
from locality to locality, depending on cultural evaluations of the com- 
munity 

8 ■ Motives Ever Present 

There is always unfinished business when motives are concerned 

It is different with reflexes, which are an immediate reaction to the 
stimulus (com in the slot) As soon as the reflex stimulus is removed, the 
machine comes to rest— except in rare instances, such as an attack of 
hiccups, where the response acts as a stimulus for another response Such 
circular reflexes require some strong stimulus, like a fright, to break the 
circle 

Biological needs are intermittent coming and going as bodily condi 
tions change Eating allays hunger As Seneca wrote way back around 
a d 30 “The stomach begs and clamors, and listens to no precepts And 
yet it is not an obdurate creditor, for it is dismissed with a small payment 
if you give it only what you owe and not as much as you can ” 
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Motives, in contrast, are fairly continuous and persist m the dreams 
of sleep Motives last Motivated action is ongoing action 
As the first goal is approached, motives shift somewhat, but they do 
not dissolve into nothingness A young woman studied typing to earn 
money in congenial surroundings, so that she could buy nicer clothes than 
an older and favored sister Then she studied shorthand nights to become 
a private secretary and boost her self esteem more Then she set up her 
own direct-mail service to become her on n boss She expanded this busi 
ness to send her children to a better school than her sister’s children at 
tended Her motives really did not shift much, when you examine them, 
since in all these successive goals, the motive was to excel the older sister, 
of whom she was jealous 

This ongoing nature of motives merits emphasis People have con- 
tinuing wants Their self-regard needs to be fed continuously Sporadic 
attempts to feed the self regard of others are not enough Satisfactions 
need to be in the atmosphere, to be the spirit of the establishment or the 
home 

Good human relations are not something for kiss-’em and leave ’em 
treatment People always have sensitive feelings not just on Tuesdays 
and Fridays Now you can understand why employees forget about the 
big Christmas bonus and desert the factory on the first day of the fishing 
season What counts is not how well they are treated once in a while, 
but how they are treated continuously 

Charles S Daws who started as a newspaperman and coal miner, 
then went into manufacturing and worked up to chairman of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, said 

Office morale should be a continuous state It should not be turned on 
and off from day to day according to the boss s mood When a mere smile 
and a nod from the boss causes an unaccustomed ripple of happiness to 
flow over an office, that’s a bad sign It s a sign that up to that moment 
the people there had been tense harassed fearful nervous worried 
Motives are in people and make them want to do things }ou cannot 
put a motive m someone s head like a coin in the slot The old incentive 
idea was as artificial as expecting a mule to eat excelsior by putting grass 
colored goggles on him But you can alter a situation so that brakes are 
released, and the previously developed inner motives have a chance to 
go to vv ork That is motivation-helping others use their motives Prodding 
is not motivation When motives are blocked, there is trouble ahead for 
everyone, and for a host of bystanders who cannot figure what all the 
trouble is about 

“It is ironic that Americans-the most advanced people technically, 
mechanically, and industnally-should have waited until a comparatnely 
recent period to inquire into the most promising source of productmty, 
namely, the human will to work," Clarence Francis, who started as a 
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grocery salesman, helped to organize General Foods Corporation, and 
worked up to become its chairman, told the fifty-second Annual Congress 
of American Industry 

We need productive teamwork We need men working willingly to- 
gether toward known goals We need, in short 

Workers who are informed 

Workers who enjoy a feeling of security 

Workers who are given a feeling of individual dignity 

Workers who are properly and fairly paid 

Workers who are given nonfinancial incentives" 

Now for some close ups and practical applications of the continuing 
needs that arise from human motives 

9 ■ Value of Pride in Work 

Although a task may be so simplified that a trained seal could do it, 
the worker must be continually convinced and reconvmced of the useful 
ness of his job The horse traders overlooked the need of people to fe^l 
necessary Strategies should be planned to glamorize every job and to 
demonstrate its worth whileness before it brings emptiness to workers’ 
personal morale 

George Washington knew morale could he boosted by making people 
feel that their work was necessary His soldiers faced a winter of inactivity 
in 1777, on the mountam above Morristown, New Jersey Washington 
noticed signs of restlessness and grumbling Grim faced, he told the en- 
gineering officers that a fort must be built quickly He had the sentry 
guard increased 

Work on the fortifications started on the double The soldiers snapped 
out ol their lassitude and began guessing when the attack might occur 
When spring thaws came, the fort was not quite finished, but the general 
ordered ii move 

“But will we move before the fort is finished? the chief of engineers 
asked 

‘ It has served its purpose,’ Washington replied with a twinkle “The 
fort was just nonsense, to keep the men busy at something they thought 
important ’ 

It is still known as Fort Nonsense— though it is mighty good sense to 
keep people busy at something they feel is important 
There was the case of a chemical plant, where it was difficult to keep 
workers on the easy job of gauge tender Employees were promoted to 
this from the wearisome job of wheeling cinders, but in a few weeks they 
would ask to he shifted back as laborers As gauge tenders, they had noth 
mg to do but turn a valve a few times a day, most of the time was spent 
looking at comic books 
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This company tells them why, even when signs are 
posted m the offices 


was done hut they would 'be given supper money "He did nol say wny 
the overtime was required, nor why accuracy was essential The girls were 
baffled about it and complained they were just wage slaves being pushed 
around Those extra hours seemed 100 minutes long The clerks reluctantly 
patched the work together, and it was so full of inaccuracies that the 
department was audited twice and severely criticized 

It was different in the policy loans department Here, the chief clerk 
treated the girls as important teammates He told each girl why the extra 
rush work had to be done and suggested that they would need to try to 
be especially accurate, since they were fatigued His girls worked with 
a will for they knew they were doing something worth while The audi 
tors gave them a pat on the back 

It may take the boss a few minutes longer in the beginning to explain 
the why, but it saves time in the long run It improves morale and pro 
duction 
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When a new employee goes to work, he should be told why his job 
needs to be done, before he is told how to do it 
When a task is changed in any way, even if only calling for an extra 
carbon copy, the employee should first be told why the slight change 
is needed Don’t keep employees m the dark 

11 ■ Give Them Some "Secrets" 

There is more motivation to work when employees are given inside 
information about the business Some companies post advance proofs of 
their advertisements, so that workers can learn about campaigns before 
others see the magazines and newspapers The Parker Pen Company 
keeps its employees informed about the activities of competitors, m the 
employees’ magazine, company affairs are reported in un secretive detail, 
and more space is sometimes devoted to competitors' moves Sears , Roe 
buck & Company posts stock exchange quotations on the company stock 
several times daily Other companies post reports on weekly sales totals, 
or the company’s profit or loss the previous month 

Workers want to feel that they are ‘ m the know If not given authentic 
information, spurious news sometimes spreads through the gossip line 
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The channels of communication for “secret information’ must be kept 
open between the top office and the rank and file 

Morale is almost always higher among office workers than in the shop 
One factor in this is that office workers are m a position to learn firsthand 
about so called secrets and can understand better how their work is 
worth while 

12 ■ What the Individual Can Do 

The person who can become a bit conceited about the way he does Ins 
job gets more satisfaction from life and work and stands out from the 
crowd 

The trick is to handle a seemingly minor job so its importance— and 
the workers promise— are evident 

That was the way George Arhss, as a boy of eighteen, handled his first 
minor part in a play He did not have a single line to speak, he was just 
an elderly clerk who entered the office as the curtain went up Without 
consulting the director, young Arliss decided to make this speechless part 
important Here is what he did 

He dressed as a decrepit old man, trousers too long and wrinkled, a 
funny hat, and a faded coat After taking off the old hat, he looked at it 
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admiringly, then polished it with his handkerchief He slowly removed 
his gloves, pausing to observe the bare finger that stuck through one worn 
spot From his coat tail pocket, he produced a snuffbox and took a noisy 
sniff, blew his nose with a snort, put on oversized spectacles, and then 
pretended to work on a ledger 

When it was time for the young actor to leave the stage, he went 
through the same pantomime in reverse The audience applauded, as if 
he were one of the leading actors And he was destined, by his thorough 
ness in making a minor role worth while, to become one of the world s 
famous actors 

Play your part as tf it were a major role , for it does have a major part 
in determining the roles you will be given to play later 

Charles S Stevenson finished a business course and took his first job 
with a small firm that manufactured greeting cards To fill in time, he 
helped a girl make invoices, he married her To fill in more time, he went 
to work cleaning up basement trash— rather a comedown for a chap who 
could type and keep books 

He tackled this trashmans task as if it were the most important job 
in the company Tons of trash and paper trimmings were collected He 
was so impressed by the loss it represented that he figured ways to use 
the expensive paper more efficiently From that humble assignment, he 
developed ideas for savings which he passed along to the boss It might 
have been a minor job, but young Stevenson made it important and started 
on his way to become vice president of Hallmark, which he helped to 
build into the world s largest manufacturer of greeting cards 

Exercise curiosity as well as initiative to make a job worth while Fig 
ure for yourself the why and the use of your work Make a list of folks 
who *ra old not he able to work if your work were not done, and done 
well Think about the trouble the consumer would have if you were 
careless 

There are no small jobs, though there are people who think small about 
their work Every calling is great when greatly pursued,” said Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Marshal Foch of France said “Greatness does 
not depend on the size of your command, but on the way you exercise it ” 

Help your own morale by making your work worth while Help your 
human relations by letting others feel their work is worth while 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 Why should a firm upgrade the social approval of its jobs? 

2 Give examples of reflexes and biological needs 
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3 Summarize five psychological wards in the order of their priority in mo- 
tivating people 

4 Describe, and contrast, the two dynamic urges of depth psychology 

5 Explain, in your own words, the probable interrelationship between 
needs, urges, and wants 

6 Which of those parts of human nature changes the most, and what usually 
causes the changes? 

7 What point was illustrated by the story of the girls working in an em- 
broidery factory? 

8 Why must the total situation be considered when trying "to motivate" 
anyone 9 

9 Why do people take more pride in work they think is important? 

TO What was illustrated by the overtime clerical work in the insurance firm 9 

11 What can the individual do to motivate himself for real pride in his 
work? 


Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Make a display of advertisements clipped from a national magazine, 
grouping them so that they illustrate an appeal to each of the five psychological 
wants 

2 Collect examples of rewards and threats by which parents try to moti 
vote their children Classify these by the need, want, or urge appealed to 

3 Inquire of employees of several different firms about the incentive plans 
their firms use Report on these, on how clear an idea the employees have of the 
plans, and of evidence whether or not the plans increase the will to work 

4 In the light of this chapter, discuss whether the average worker has 
a clear idea of why he wants to do or to get something What problems does 
this make for him and for his employer 9 

5 In some neighborhoods, and for some factories vandalism becomes a 
real problem Analyze how psychological needs and dynamic urges could be 
an important factor in causing acts of vandalism What might a neighborhood, 
or firm do to change the total situation and to lessen vandalism 9 

6 Oswald J 's boss has taken credit for an idea that was really Oswald s 
What might have motivated the boss to do this 9 Discuss the ethics involved, and 
what Oswald should do to get his fair recognition for the idea 

7 Effie K is becoming careless about her personal appearance Figure 
out means of motivating her to perk up her appearance What would you 
want to know about her reasons for becoming careless 9 

8 Analyze what motives seem to be important m the results shown for the 
' My Job and Why l Like It morale survey charted in Chapter 1 1 

9 Consider some job you know well Analyze the total situation for frustra 
tions that may lessen the will to work Point out what brakes might be released 
to satisfy some apparently frustrated motives 
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10. Review the hidden inputs given in several earlier chapters, and try to 
trace how psychological wants are involved in them. 

11. Which of the psychological needs might cause an individual to set too 
high a quota or goal for himself? 

12. Which of these psychological needs might make a person so self-satisfied 
that he has little will to work? 

13. Describe some things that bosses, or teachers, or parents, have done 
that made you work real hard. Figure in what way you were motivated. 

14. In what ways should knowledge about the wants and urges give you 
better empathy? 

15. How could you motivate yourself for (a) accurate work, (b) getting along 
with others, (c) an honest day's work? 
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3 Summarize five psychological wants in the order of their priority in mo- 
tivating people 

4 Describe, and contrast, the two dynamic urges of depth psychology 

5 Explain, in your own words, the probable interrelationship between 
needs, urges, and wants. 

6 Which of those parts of human nature changes the most, and what usually 
causes the changes? 

7. What point was illustrated by the story of the girls working in an em- 
broidery factory? 

8 Why must the total situation be considered when trying "to motivate" 
anyone 9 

9 Why do people take more pride in work they think is important 9 

10 What was illustrated by the overtime clerical work in the insurance firm 9 

\\ What can the individual do to motivate himself for real pride in his 
work? 


Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Make a display of advertisements clipped from a national magazine, 
grouping them so that they illustrate an appeal to each of the five psychological 
wants 

2 Collect examples of rewards and threats by which parents try to moti 
vate their children Classify these by the need, want, or urge appealed to 

3 Inquire of employees of several different firms about the incentive plans 
their firms use Report on these, on how clear an idea the employees have of the 
plans, and of evidence whether or not the plans increase the will to work 

4 In the light of this chapter, discuss whether the average worker has 
a clear Idea of why he wants to do or to get something What problems does 
this make for him, and for his employer 9 

5 In some neighborhoods, and for some factories, vandalism becomes a 
real problem Analyze how psychological needs and dynamic urges could be 
an important factor in causing acts of vandalism What might a neighborhood, 
or firm, do to change the total situation and to lessen vandalism 9 

6 Oswald J 's boss has taken credit for an idea that was really Oswald $ 
What might have motivated the boss to do this? Discuss the ethics involved, and 
what Oswald should do to get his fair recognition for the idea 

7 Effie K is becoming careless about her personal appearance Figure 
out means of motivating her to perk up her appearance What would you 
want to know about her reasons for becoming careless 9 

8 Analyze what motives seem to be important in the results shown for the 
"My Job and Why I Like It" morale survey charted in Chapter 1 1 

9 Consider some job you know well Analyze the total situation for frustra- 
tions that may lessen the will to work Point out what brakes might be released 
to satisfy some apparently frustrated motives 
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10. Review the hidden inputs given in several earlier chapters, and try to 
trace how psychological wants are involved in them. 

11. Which of the psychological needs might cause an individual to set too 
high a quota or goal for himself? 

12. Which of these psychological needs might make a person so self-satisfied 
that he has little will to work? 

13. Describe some things that bosses, or teachers, or parents, have done 
that made you work real hard. Figure in what way you were motivated. 

14. In what ways should knowledge about the wants and urges give you 
better empathy? 

15. How could you motivate yourself for (a) accurate work, (b) getting along 
with others, (c) an honest day's work? 



13 ■ MORALE FROM SELF-ESTEEM 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Value of self-regard 

2. What lowered self esteem does to efficiency 

3. Flight from injured self regard 

4. City danger zones for self-regard 

5. Job prestige and morale 

6. Little details affect job prestige 

7. "Words can build or belittle 

8. Be careful with titles and nicknames 

9. Varieties of misplaced humor to avoid 

10. Authoritarians are hard on self-esteem 

11. Respect for all others 


\ ■ Value of Se/f-regarcf 

A transportation company employed a business engineer to improve 
office methods He was a standoffish man, who worshiped “system ” Col- 
ored pencils and a slide rule bulged from his vest pockets 

His first improvement was a system of color codes for records and 
correspondence The workers liked this, for the colors brightened the desk 
tops, though it was a nuisance to make carbons on four different-colored 
papers Fewer papers were misplaced, since pink sheets went to audit- 
ing, yellow to traffic scheduling, and so on 

The supervisor of each department was in an office partitioned off from 
the workers That was bad, the systems man said, because the supervisor 
could not police the employees He had large windows cut in each par- 
tition so that the supervisors could spy on every move of the workers 
Now they would have to quit visiting and go to work, he said A few 
employees began to look for other jobs 
Next the systems man reached into his bag of tricks to stop employees’ 
visits to other departments fox fnendly chats Employees in auditing were 
given and ordered to wear sohd pmk lapel buttons, those in traffic sched- 
uling yellow buttons, and so on Anyone m auditing wearing the wrong- 
colored button was to be shooed back to his own department and reported 
for visiting on company time Messengers’ buttons were of multicolored 
stripes, they could pass freely from department to department-but with- 
out loitering, mind you 

2X8 ■ 
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This wonderful button system allowed for ev-ythmg-going to the rest 
room for instance “ IgTonewith a black bulls eye Simple 

r^irr^L part 

ment she belonged The other utton ° J The fi t buttons started 
The second buttons h.t the 

a rumble of grumbling and a htt ) g n came t0 a stand 

the bull s eye buttons were introduced Work practica y 

stdl , „ mm , tte e of men called on the president 

A hastily formed indignation calle d the bull s eye but 

himself Their spokesman trembling he ca )i e d them ladies not girls 
tons an insult to the ladies in e those disgraceful bulls eye but 

All the men were going to walk ou dlscontm ued Color was all right 

tons and the entire button schem treated hke office furniture 

for office forms but workers could 

Workers had feelings . and vlctono us It was a good les 

The button rebellion was sh d lt For years he kept a set of but 
son for the president and her import ance of preserving the other 

tons in his desk to remind him 

persons self regard burne d up over the he o trus 

The indignation committee as over , he ] ac k 0 f prnacy forced 

implied by the pink and yellov 0(M1 cgM were involved While they 

on the ladies by the bulls eye ' d H]ed feehng the first buttons gave 

could not talk easily abou hining loudly about the restroom 

them they did feel !«***»“ J^.cd by the wish to preserve or 
buttons Much human e 
to increase self esteem 

a Celf-esteem Does fo Efficiency 
2 . Whet lowered >nd mor . llo is fairly obvious High 

The relation between sc ^ same ,]„ n g 

morale and high self regard cncy and se lf esteem is not quite so 
n f flip relation between esteem may not produce an> sig 

d ,r B e l c With manual " touch* off resentful stalling 

nlfican, Towering of ' is almost always throvvav into a nose 

°" lhe hen selfesteem is pu< U " d "^“ S ,M work ean be due to several 

s~sr,z 

reactions to f m , n d to go bhnk , bccn entict/cd 1>> somcont 

MLd ” CCa "' l ' 10Ur , "°' ,S " ,S 

^Cfiden. or a feeling of discouragement may aim he 
A loss of sen 
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Data from Drs F C Mann and J K Dent at the V niters l]/ of Michigan 

Criticism injures self esteem In this utility office, the super- 
visors xoho were most likely to criticize were the least likely to 
be promoted 

caused by frustration, which m turn causes mental efficiency to be low- 
ered 

If we recall the priorities in the psychological wants, from the preced- 
ing chapter, we shall understand another cause Self-regard has priority 
in our motivations over the work we want to do When self regard is 
under stress, we are more likely to think about that than about our work 
We tend to daydream about bright comebacks, or rationalize that it isn’t 
so, rather than keep the mind on the work This is flight from injured 
self-regard, not adjustment to reality 
It is worth noting that a person himself may be the one who frustrates 
his self-esteem When aspirations are too high or wishful is one example 
But self-depreciating thoughts may occur even when aspirations are 
realistic 

The effect of self-belittlmg thoughts is shown by studies Dr Arthur W 
Combs made of high school graduates who were translating codes Some 
of the material they were translating planted self depreciating ideas in 
their minds, such as, “People do not respect my judgment" These 
thoughts made them 8 per cent slower in the work. 

The amount of slowing down in the mental work appears to depend 
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on how much stress is placed on self-esteem. This is shown by further 
studies of high school graduates who were solving problems in their 
heads. This is more difficult work than the code translating. The mild 
threat in this case was their own self-depreciation, while the strong 
threat came from the supervisors suggestion that they were abnormal 
The mild stress slowed them down 42 per cent. The strong stress made 
them take nearly twice as long as when under no threat to their self- 
esteem. 

Other records, by Dr. Mary E Reuder, also for high school graduates, 
show how aroused self-esteem makes people inefficient because they tense 
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Motives of self-esteem are the spur to action in popularity appeals This is as 
Influential in selling os in handling people. 
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muscles more tightly while doing headwork The people whose self- 
esteem was involved with the thought that tile work was to see how good 
they were tensed their arm muscles much more than did those who were 
not bothered about their self-esteem This indicates why mental work 
sometimes tires people out all over 

Research discoveries such as these help us appreciate the part self- 
esteem plays in mental health as well as m working efficiency. 

3 ■ Flight from Injured Self-regard 

Most people have a continuing need to have their self-regard nourished 
The most common form of mental breakdown seems to be caused, or 
made worse, by damaged self-regard 

This breakdown is known as schizophrenia ( skiz-o-/ree-ne-ah ) . In it, 
the mental life seems to be split so that the individual has more interest 
in his daydreams than in the world around him Those who have schizo- 
phrenia lose interest m things that used to be of interest, and they with- 
draw from contact with others They lose their sense of humor or laugh 
uproariously at the wrong things They either show no emotion or the 
opposite emotion of what is appropriate Generally, they are cold and 
unresponsive to people It is as if they pretended to be indifferent m order 
to keep their self-regard from being further undermined Their indif- 
ference is a form of escape 
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Each year, about twenty-five thousand people in the United States are 
admitted to mental hospitals because of schizophrenia About one third 
of these recover In addition, four or five times that number have mild 
cases, called “nervous breakdowns ” After a few months, these mild * 
cases may be able to return to work 
Many more people do not develop schizophrenia but incline that way 
These arc called schizoid (skiz-oid) personalities The schizoid acts as 
if he had strong feelings of inferiority He becomes close mouthed, serious, 
has easily hurt feelings, and the typical shut-m personality By shutting 
himself in, he avoids people who might injure his self-regard further 
This flight from reality is the core of the ailment It is really flight 
from injured self-regard Withdrawing from others, loss of initiative, 
and daydreaming— all aim toward flight Daydreaming and imagination 
are valuable mental powers but dangerous when they become the keynote 
of life, thus preventing adjustment to reality 

Reality includes problems to be faced, compromises to be made, dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, responsibilities to be met, irritating people to 
get along with Reality is the fact of things as they are around us, it in- 
cludes the bad along with the good The bad apparently can be endured 
until self-regard is damaged 

The flight from reality may be shown by wandering or by the equiv 
alent in frequent shifting of jobs or residence or friends It may be shown 
by friendships with queer persons 

4 ■ City Danger Zones for Self-regard 

Big cities put a strain on self regard Some sections of big cities are 
worse than other sections for schizoid breakdowns Schizophrenia is 
practically nonexistent in small Pacific islands, where there is no “social 
pressure' as we know if Life in a modern city, from the small county 
seat to the large business city, usually can be divided into zones Birds 
of a feather live in these zones ( See chart on page 224 ) 

The downtown zone is the center where the big hotels, offices, stores, 
and leading theaters are located Few people live there, except hotel 
transients 

A run down transition zone surrounds the central downtown section 
Here are former mansions converted into cheap rooming houses or used 
for small service businesses This zone is run down because the owners 
are waiting for the downtown zone to expand, so that they can sell the 
land at a profit Many lonely people live m these rooms This rooming- 
house section and the blighted slum sections are the places where schizo- 
phrenia is most frequent Neither his work nor way of living gives the 
slum dweller or solitary roomer much food for self-regard Result in 
many cases schizophrenia 
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Those who take flight back into the life urges read romance and love 
They listen to radio programs and attend movies on the same themes 
Those who take refuge in daydreams, centered around the death urge, 
read heavy doses of murder mysteries Their favorite movies are horror 
pictures, their favorite radio programs deal with crime 
Schizophrenia is lowest in swank suburbs, where self-esteem is not 
battered down so incessantly. 

Other human-relations factors exert different pressures m the various 
zones of the typical city, but you will come to those later Right now let's 
find out more about self-esteem 


5 ■ Job Prestige and Morale 

Many factory workers save and skimp so that their children can take 
courses to prepare for office work Parents are motivated to make these 
sacrifices because office workers enjoy greater prestige than factory work- 
ers The factory parent whose son or daughter works in an office basks 
in reflected glory Parents visibly ‘put on airs” when a daughter be 
comes private secretary to the plant manager 

In the story about the janitors in the Michigan factory, you saw how 
the industrial relations department solved a bad situation by raising the 
prestige of janitor work As a rule, however, nothing is done to alter the 
prestige values of a job As a result, many jobs sink to a low level, and 
they do not give a boost to self esteem 
Surveys of the prestige ranking of various types of work have been 
made in many sections of the country, and they agree closely This 
agreement shows that the prestige value of various jobs is about the 
same, whether in Boston, Massachusetts, or the Boston located in Ala- 
bama, Indiana, and Georgia, or the New Boston in Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Texas Dr Robert E Clark has prepared this list of jobs in 
relation to prestige 

Prestige Ranking of Jobs 


Highest 

Professional, large owner 
Teacher, clergy 
Engineer 
Semiprofessional 
Small tradesman 
Subexecutive 
Ma|or salesman 
Office worker 


Average 

Salesman 

Policeman, fireman 
Minor government employee 
Skilled worker 
Barber, beautician 
Domestic 

Semiskilled and unskilled 
Waiter 
lowest 
Peddler 


How this job prestige is reflected in individual morale is shown by the 
records Doctor Clark studied of more than three thousand men in Chicago 
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who were taken to mental hospitals because of schizophrenia He found 
that members of the occupations which have a relatively high income 
and prestige are less likely to be committed to a mental hospital for 
schizophrenia ” 

Apparently, it is good mental hygiene insurance for a person to pre- 
pare for work that enjoys prestige It is equally apparent that there is 
need for industrial relations efforts to raise the prestige status of jobs that 
do not cultivate self-esteem In the following sections, you will discover 
ways by which a worker can help raise the self-regard of himself and 
other workers 

Putting on airs helps human relations— if we give the other person 
the chance to put them on The office girl who wears high style clothes 
and costly jewelry does not help the self-esteem of her fellow workers 
As a result, she is headed for unpleasant relationships with them 
It may be safe to think big— but not to act it 

6 ■ Little Details Affect Job Prestige 

Various factors influence the prestige value of a job White-collar jobs 
have higher prestige than jobs on which dirty clothes have to be worn 
The amount of skill, or training, also influences job prestige— more skill, 
more prestige We have already seen how modem production methods 
use job simplification to make jobs easy to learn This simplification has 
lowered the prestige of thousands of jobs Job enlargement puts prestige 
back in them 

The size of the pay check may be a factor in job prestige, but not 
always Teachers and clergymen are usually paid little, if any, more than 
retail salesmen or policemen, but they enjoy higher job prestige Or 
consider the high respect shown to nuns and monks, who work for no 
money Supervisory jobs have higher prestige, although some of the 
people supervised may have larger pay checks The pay envelope can’t 
exactly take the place of real prestige 

The outward appearance of the firm’s buildings, especially in smaller 
communities, influences the company’s local prestige that the workers 
share There is less prestige when ones workplace is located m the slums 
Work with a widely known firm gives more prestige than the identical 
work with an obscure firm 

Whom you work with in the organization is also a factor The private 
secretary to the vice president has a higher prestige than the plant en- 
gineer’s secretary 

Working equipment counts, too The accountant with the new ma- 
chine for tabulating is likely to have more prestige than the fellow still 
using the battered old hand crank machine 

And when your name is listed in the firm’s telephone directory your 
prestige takes off for tile stratosphere 
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But the workers feeling of prestige is also affected by the attitudes 
shown by others Words count heavily This was shown when 99 high 
school graduates were put to work making patterns with bricks Each 
of them did exactly the same type of work, but they were led to believe 
that there was a difference in the prestige status of the jobs 
Before starting the work, some of them were told, “You ha\e the best 
and most important job m the group ’ 

But the remainder, although doing the same work, were told the others 
had the best and most important jobs— implying a low class job left 
for them 

This chartoon shows how these planted ideas produced great differ- 
ences in attitudes toward the identical jobs Those who imagined their 
jobs to be low class expressed discontent about their jobs three times 
as often as the others during the first half-hour at work 

Those who thought they had low class jobs were also more inclined 
to talk on the job about topics not related to the work— trying to evade 
thinking about what they thought was a low-class job They also ex- 
pressed more confusion about how to do the work This confusion 
(blocking) may have been a result of distaste for an imagined low-class 
job This confusion also made the work seem harder to do Evasion and 
confusion are symptoms of schizophrenia we recall 

Those on the low-class jobs talked more to those on the imagined high- 
class jobs, too This is a typical reaction When people try to improve 
their status or self respect, they try to get in the good graces of those 
they think have higher status— sometimes looked upon as “social climb 
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ll,t ' Sociologists describe this as seeking mobility upward as a means 
of increasing ones own self-record 

Mwnt one-thin! of these bricklayers were women The words about 
job status hid tlic sum* t fleets on them as on the men They did no 
more “xouil climbing* th ui the men 
These findings demonstrate the value of iclhng workers that their 
work is important and high class when they start a job Rut glorifying 
words may not accomplish much if the worktrs are given hittcrcd, old 
hind c rank machines and Imp to weir dirty clothes .and work for a 
firm in a tumble-down shack in the shuns 
Words do count Often the right words are overlooked in relations 
where self-esteem might Ik* built up Lord Chesterfield was exceptional 
in this respect As he wrote lus son *Tor forts y ears I have never spoken 
one single word without giving at Icist a moment's time to consider 
whether it was n good one or a hid one" 

If we can’t siv something praiseworthy about another's work, at least 
we can follow Calvin Coohdge, who confessed "I have never been hurt 
by anything I didn’t sa> " 

7 * Words Can Build or Belittle 

Human relations always arc helped when the other person’s self-regard 
is raised and harmed when his self-regard is belittled People arc be- 
littled in the easiest and most unexpected ways Rig shots are as sensitive 
in their self-esteem as the little fellow at the bottom of the pile 

Bernard Baruch, the international financier, learned the importance 
of building others’ self esteem when be lost the co operation of fabulous 
J P Morgan by so simple a thing as using the wrong word Baruch was 
an up and coming young mao «Jm> wanted Xecniy to have the House of 
Morgan take part in some of his ventures He was making headway in 
the good fav or of “J P ” himself until he used a word that cut their 
human relations 

Baruch was presenting Morgan a proposition for a partnership in a 
Texas sulphur dome Geologists had reported favorably on it, but it 
was still an unproved venture Morgan was interested until Baruch said, 
“You’ve taken bigger gambles than this" 

Morgan glared at him I never gamble,” he replied in an icy voice 
The interview was over The word ‘gamble’ lost Morgan’s co operation 
for a wlule-and cost Morgan millions in profits Investing was respect- 
able, gambling was not, and to say that he gambled hurt his churchman’s 
self esteem 

Some sales organizations have lists of belittling words and phrases 
that should be avoided “But people with more experience than you prefer 
the other model” may be true, but it injures the customer’s self regard 
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But the workers feeling of prestige is also affected by the attitudes 
shown by others Words count heavily This was shown when 99 high 
school graduates were put to work making patterns with bricks Each 
of them did exactly the same type of work, but they were led to believe 
that there was a difference in the prestige status of the jobs 
Before starting the work, some of them were told, “You hai e the best 
and most important job in the group * 

But the remainder, although doing the same work, were told the others 
had the best and most important jobs— implying a low class job left 
for them 

This chartoon shows how these planted ideas produced great differ- 
ences in attitudes toward the identical jobs Those who imagined their 
jobs to be low class expressed discontent about their jobs three times 
as often as the others during the first half-hour at work 

Those who thought they had low-class jobs were also more inclined 
to talk on the job about topics not related to the work— trying to evade 
thinking about what they thought was a low class job They also ex- 
pressed more confusion about how to do the work This confusion 
(blocking) may have been a result of distaste for an imagined low-class 
job This confusion also made the work seem harder to do Evasion and 
confusion are symptoms of schizophrenia, we recall 

Those on the low class jobs talked more to those on the imagined high- 
class jobs, too This is a typical reaction When people try to improve 
their status, or self respect, they try to get in the good graces of those 
they think have higher status-sometimes looked upon as “social climb 
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ing Sociologists describe this as seeking mobility upward as a means 
of increasing one’s own self-regard 
About one-third of these bricklayers were women The words about 
job status had the same effects on them as on the men They did no 
more “social climbing” than the men 
These findings demonstrate the value of telling workers that their 
work is important and high class when they start a job But glorifying 
words may not accomplish much if the workers are given battered, old 
hand-crank machines and have to wear dirty clothes and work for a 
firm in a tumble-down shack m the slums 
Words do count Often the right words are overlooked in relations 
where self-esteem might be built up Lord Chesterfield was exceptional 
in this respect As he wrote his son “For forty years I have never spoken 
one single word without giving at least a moment’s time to consider 
whether it was a good one or a bad one ” 

If we can’t say something praiseworthy about another’s work, at least 
we can follow Calvin Coohdge, who confessed “I have never been hurt 
by anything I didn’t say ” 

7 ■ Words Can Build or Belittle 

Human relations always are helped when the other person’s self-regard 
is raised and harmed when his self-regard is belittled People are be- 
littled in the easiest and most unexpected ways Big shots are as sensitive 
in their self-esteem as the little fellow at the bottom of the pile 

Bernard Baruch, the international financier, learned the importance 
of building others' self esteem when he lost the co operation of fabulous 
J P Morgan by so simple a thing as using the wrong word Baruch was 
an up and coming young man who wanted keenly to have the House of 
Morgan take part in some of his ventures He was making headway in 
the good favor of J P ’ himself until he used a word that cut their 
human relations 

Baruch was presenting Morgan a proposition for a partnership in a 
Texas sulphur dome Geologists had reported favorably on it, but it 
was still an unproved venture Morgan was interested until Baruch said, 
“You’ve taken bigger gambles than this ” 

Morgan glared at him “I never gamble,” he replied in an icy voice 
The interview was over The word “gamble” lost Morgan s co operation 
for a while— and cost Morgan millions in profits Investing was respect- 
able, gambling was not, and to say that he gambled hurt his churchman’s 
self-esteem 

Some sales organizations ha\e lists of belittling words and phrases 
that should be avoided * But people with more experience than you prefer 
the other model” may be true, but it injures the customer’s self-regard 
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Over the telephone, words may sound blunt or critical, since no pleas- 
ant facial expression can be seen 

“Do you mind waiting while I look it up for you? is better than Hold 
on ” When the conversation is resumed, begin with “Thank you for 
waiting ” 

“I’ll be glad to transfer you to Miss Jones, who handles that is prefer- 
able to “You’ll have to talk with Miss Jones ” 

“May I tell Mr Smith who’s calling? ’ is better than “Who is this?” 
Whether over the telephone or in face-to-face conversation, jaw- 
splitting words may be a hazard Try to use the other person s vocabu- 
lary, avoiding his grammatical blunders Don’t let your education show 
too much One college graduate earned the dislike of the entire office 
force because he went out of the way to show off the big words he knew 
They gave him the nickname of “The Professor ” 

8 " Be Careful with Titles and Nicknames 

People give derisive nicknames because they want to protect their own 
self-esteem The chap who receives an unpleasant nickname usually has 
earned it by belittling others The surest way to have an unwanted nick- 
name dropped is to build up the egos of die people who use it 

Some farsighted people protect themselves against belittling nick- 
names by giving themselves one m advance Anton Rubinstein, composer 
and pianist, whose patron was a grand duchess, called himself “Janitor 
of Music in the Castle” This self-given nickname was so absurd that 
no one could use it in a belittling way— an important consideration m 
petty court jealousies When this Janitor of Music composed his “Melody 
in F,” he dedicated it to the Head Janitor, the grand duchess 
A person who has a good empathic index is cautious about using 
nicknames He knows it is almost always unwise to use a woman’s nick- 
name Unless she is a relative or close family friend, it is safer to use 
“Miss” or “Mrs ’’—especially if he is a married man 

Unless you know for sure that a man likes his nickname, don’t use it 
Relations with older men will be helped if you call them “Mr ’ 
Derisive nicknames for people from other lands— “Greaser,” “Dago ” 
“Chink,” “Mick,” “Nigger,” “Wop,” “Spik’-are harmful m every way 
Words are important in all languages of the globe 
The title for a job may seem minor, but it affects morale Work as 
custodian helps self-esteem, but the same work under the title of “janitor” 
lowers it One office had difficulty keeping employees for the job of 
Hiack door clerk ” The turnover stopped when the title was changed to 
“receiving-platform superintendent ” Words often have secondary mean 
mgs that maj give them a sting Change the word, and you may change 
the workers attitude ' ” 
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No task is menial when the worker's self respect is bolstered No worker 
looks up to a boss ivho looks down on him As Edward Everett Hale said 
“You can never lead unless you lift ” 

9 ■ Varieties of Misplaced Humor to Avoid 

Humor helps ease tension in ticklish situations But it takes a clever 
man to use humor without overdoing it 
A precision product firm was plagued with a rising amount of scrap 
semiprecious metals To bring home the importance of reducing scrap 
they started a Junk Wagon Award, which was supposed to be funny but 
did not strike the workers that way For a few Mondays, the dilapidated 
junk wagon was hauled into the department that had the worst scrap 
record the preceding week But only for a few Mondays, because, as an 
executive said diplomatically, “the Junk Wagon Award was not accepted 
in the spirit in which it was intended ” The junk wagon dramatized the 
problem, but it also made fun of the department and its workers 

The most searing form of belittling is making fun of people That is 
why ridiculous nicknames hurt so deeply Laughing with people is safe 
laughing at them is dangerous— even behind their backs, because walls 
often have ears 

Sarcasm is humor with a fierce sting and intended as such 
Kidding or teasing has a friendly intention but still carries a sting A 
woman should never be kidded— although she should be flattered by it 
since men kid mostly the women they like, it is a clumsy way of making 
love 

Be pleasant and cheerful Laugh But let someone else dig his grave 
by being the office clown 

10 ■ Authoritarians Are Hard on Self-esteem 

A boss’s bossing may increase the distance between him and the em 
ployees Giving orders can easily slip toward the belittling end of the 
scale Here are some everyday comments of bosses, and each has a sting 
that lowers self-regard 

Effie learned this detail in only a week * 

‘You may not be speedy enough for this rush job ” 

“I hope you re accurate for a change 
‘ I thought of that long ago ’’ 

Any order may be inherently belittling, in which case the fewer orders, 
the better Dr Willard A Kerr has found “a tendency for departments 
with most supervisors per 100 workers to have high labor tumo\ er,” which 
he concludes ‘possibly may be due, at least jn pirt, to a characteristic 
American reaction — 1 tendency to rebel when supervision and 'regiments 
tion’ get too thick and close in the work environment ” 
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In family relations, also, too much bossing puts distance between par- 
ents and children A little bossing goes a long way With good human 
relations, it is scarcely needed A hint from a leader is better than an 
order from a boss Consider tins before giving someone an order 
Bossiness affects productivity as well as human relations The effect 
on productivity is usually just the opposite of what the bossy person 
expects This is shown by records from one of the country’s largest home 
offices, which were analyzed by Dr Daniel Katz for the Office of Naval 
Research You may be astonished to learn that most of the supervisors 
were of the bossy sort Three out of every four kept an “eagle eye” on the 
workers, only one fourth did not breathe down the clerks necks 

Of the supervisors of the low-producing offices, 91 per cent were of 
the bossy sort The high producing offices had the advantage of super- 
visors who were not usually throwing their weight around 

Close bossing makes workers suspect that the boss lacks confidence 
in them, a thought that bruises self-esteem When the boss checks on 
work, it seems as if he were finding fault with the worker’s ability, and 
that is a stress on self-esteem Injured self esteem causes jitters (con- 
fusion and evasion), which may lower production, especially in mental 
work The bossiness may also touch off resentment (mortido), which 
results in restricted efficiency by intention rather than by accident 
Records from other occupations indicate that, when the work is not 
routine, or when something unusual comes up, bossiness may not cause 
lowered production Workers seem to accept necessary bossing without 
noticeable resentment or harmed self regard If it is “helping” rather 
than bossing, fine and dandy But bossing for the sake of bossing is 
something else 

That bossy person may not be your boss, of course It may be the 
person working beside you or a neighborhood ‘buttinsky” or another 
guest who wants to run things at the vacation camp 

People who are inclined to be too bossy are now described as having 
the authoritarian personality make up About 10 per cent of people are 
strongly authoritarian, and another 20 per cent incline in that direction 
The authoritarian “just naturally” uses autocratic methods in his (or herl) 
relations with others 

The authoritarians were discovered by a team of psychologists and 
sociologists of the University of California This team has reported sev- 
eral characteristics that are usually shown by authoritarians As you read 
through this list, you will understand how they do things that injure 
human relations These characteristics are usually clustered together m 
authoritarians, that is, they have not one or two but most of the qualities 
clustered together 

Apgrcsstte against people who do not agree with them, or who do not 
do as they want them to 
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Apprehensive that others are scheming against them, or the firm, or na- 
tion 

Fatalistic in thinking it foreordained that some are born leaders, intoler- 
ant of democratic leaders 

Inflexible , believing that determination will accomplish anything if they 
keep at it long enough 

Practical, preferring action to thinking it over before acting 

Preptdtced against other social groups, firms religions, nations 

Submissive in blindly following the forceful leaders of their own groups 

Those characteristics are shown by authoritarian types in many in- 
teresting ways An example is the way ambiguous figures, such as the 
one that could look like either a duck or a rabbit, look to the authoritarian 
person Dr Marshall B Jones has found that authoritarians are inflexible 
even in looking at ambiguous figures The authoritarian can ‘see’ the 
duck in the drawing but not the rabbit, or vice versa This lack of flexibility 
in their perceptions would make it difficult for them to see new uses for 
materials or products or new ways of doing things ( It is sometimes called 
“mental rigidity ”) 

Authoritarians cause much damage to folks’ self esteem, including 
some of the 30 per cent who are authoritarian themselves 

And it is a paradox that the reason many people become authoritarian 
in their ways is that their own self esteem has been injured* Instead of 
flight from their bruised self regard, they overcompensate for it by dom- 
inating others 

So, the next time you feel the impulse to call someone bossy, call him 
“an overcompensated authoritarian ’ instead It might sound like a comph 
ment to him 

Equahtanans. Equahtanans are at the other extreme on the distribution 
curve (Refresh your memory on normal distributions in Chapter 9, 
“Getting the Right Job”) Equahtanans incline to follow democratic 
methods in their relations with others 

The equahtanans feel that everybody should be accepted at his face 
value and not condemned because he is less gifted or of a minority group 
But the authoritarians feel that group differences should be emphasized 

The equahtanans believe that others should take part in reaching de- 
cisions about things that affect them-great believers in committees and 
staff meetings The authoritarians believe that a forceful leader should 
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be the one to make all the decisions and then issue point-blank orders 
Authoritarians seldom realize that they are that way They think that 
they are “just right, that’s all" and do not realize that they are bossy or 
prejudiced They also have poor empathy They can’t see much difference 
between others who are at the extremes of the authoritarian equahtanan 
scale But the equalitanans can see a great difference between these two 
types 

Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin were of the equahtanan make-up 
Alexander Hamilton, Commodore Vanderbilt, and J. P. Morgan were 
authoritarian 

The authoritarians look down on people The equalitanans build them 
up A difference in the human climate results 

I J ■ Respect for All Others 

It is an old truth that the best way to win a person’s co-operation is 
to build up his self-esteem We like people who help us like ourselves 
James McCosh, the Scotch psychologist who became president of 
Pnnceton University, observed ‘The best liked people are those whose 
whole manner and style is a sort of a flattery to those they meet ” The 
equalitanans can use that flattery easily, naturally But some people have 
to work at it 

There are some folks who cannot take a promotion It goes to their 
heads After the promotion, they talk with lofty airs and act as if they 
were bestowing favors when they give attention to anyone 

Adults often adopt such a condescending attitude when they talk with 
children It is a belittling attitude that children as well as adults resent 
It cost Harvard University 34 million dollars because the president 
looked down his aristocratic nose at a shabby couple who visited him 
They asked him how much it cost to run a university He let them feel 
that such poor people could not understand high finance So, instead of 
giving Harvard the money, as they had planned, the Leland Stanfords 
returned to California and started their own university 

One automobile president says a shop superintendent’s advice helped 
him nse to the top The young president-to-be was being tried out as an 
assistant foreman 4 Imagine a big sign hanging around the neck of every 
person with whom you talk,’ the superintendent told him “That sign 
reads, ‘i want to feel important 

This human desire to feel important, and to be treated that way, makes 
some people belittle others By whittling down the other person, they 
feel bigger themselves Some criticize others to make themselves feel 
bigger Some he to give a bigger impression A few become bothersome 
show offs 

A more common trait than belitthng-and more useful all round-is 
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to practice some of that upward social mobility we met in the brick- 
layers. People in all walks of life are motivated to talk to those they 
judge to have more prestige. This was shown interestingly by a group 
of highly educated professional men and women. Some had more prestige 
in the profession than the others. Their interactions were carefully re- 
corded by observers for the National Institute for Mental Health, and it 
was found that they tended to talk to those who had a little more prestige. 
As someone has said. The little shots love to talk to the big shots.” 

There are many other everyday examples: writing fan letters to im- 
portant people, collecting autographs of current celebrities, going to 
meetings to hear big shots talk, going to the airport to watch celebrities 
arrive. 

Doctor Riesman, in The Lonely Crowd, points out that this interest in 
current celebrities is stronger than in previous generations. This suggests 
that, somehow, we modems are not having our wants of self-esteem prop- 
erly taken care of. So, we try to brush the celebrities’ elbows, hoping 
some of the prestige will rub off on us. 

In their rush to catch some added self-esteem, people often do it back- 
ward. As a result, they actually lower their self-esteem eventually. Brag- 
ging, fishing for compliments, and showing off are examples of going 
about it the backward way. 

The braggart and the bluffer merely pretend a feeling they don’t have. 
The pretense is more likely to give a feeling of guilt than genuine self- 
regard. 

Their human relations would be vastly better if they bragged about 
the other person rather than about themselves. Others have a continuing 
want to nourish their self-esteem, every day of the week and every hour 
of the day. There is no better nourishment for it than the feeling of ex- 
quisite satisfaction from doing any job well-raising self-esteem by works 
rather than by words. 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1. Explain ways in which injured self-esteem lowers work efficiency. 

2. Tell about the most common form of mental breakdown, and how in- 
jured self-esteem plays a part in causing it. 

3. Describe the zones of a city, and tell obout their bearing on personal 
morale, 

4. How do jobs differ in prestige, and whut effect does this have on morale? 

5. Enumerate details that affect the prestige of a iob. 

6. Whol points were illustrated by the experiment with bricklaying? 
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7 Give examples of how |ob titles and individual nicknames can affect 
morale 

8 What are some forms of misplaced humor 7 

9 Descnbe the authoritarian personality, and discuss its merits and de- 
merits 

10 In what ways do people show that they want to be considered important, 
and what effect does it have on their efficiency and morale 7 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Give an unexpected, but sincere and deserved, compliment to (a) a 
stranger, such as a retail salesperson, and (b) a friend or relative Report on 
their reactions at the time, and also how you felt about it an hour afterward 

2 Consider some [obs you are familiar with which seem to have low prestige 
value Work out plans by which (o) the company, and (b) the worker, could 
raise the prestige value of the job 

3 Spend some time observing and talking with people who live in the 
transition zone of your city Experiment using praise with some of them, and 
report on the effects Find out where they work, and try to learn their attitudes 
toward bosses and companies Report your observations and deductions 

4 Think of someone you know who is a bragger or bluffer Analyze what 
may have lowered his self esteem, so that he uses those props to hold it up 
Make suggestions for such a person's self development so he may not feel like 
bragging or bluffing 

5 Discuss ways in which daydreaming and other varieties of flight from 
reality would make a person impractical 

6 In the chapter on motivation, it was said that it was the total situation 
from which people got their incentives In this chapter, it was said that little 
details are important Reconcile that apparent disagreement 

7 Think of some public officials who are in ' hot water' much of the time 
Report how you size them up as authoritarian or equalitarian, and discuss how 
these tendencies might keep them in ' hot water " 

8 Think of some companies you know that have had considerable labor 
trouble Would you say the top officers in these companies tended to be author- 
itarian or equalitarian 7 

9 Dr Alan McLean told personnel executives The real problem is to 
make a man feel as important as he really is by making him as important as 
he is capable of being " Explain and discuss that statement 

10 Analyze ways in which a person might have his self esteem injured (a) 
on moving from a small town to a big city, (b) on transferring from a small 
firm to a big firm What should he do about it’ 

1 1 Argue whether men or women are more likely to use depreciating nick 
names and to indulge m embarrassing practical |oke$ How do you account for 
the difference? 
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12. Criticism is usually hard on self-esteem. What might a person do to accept 
criticism without having his morale lowered by it? 

13. Effie K. has been given a nickname that she hates. Discuss methods (o) 
that EfFie, and (b) that her boss could use to have the name dropped. 

14. What PPI given in Chapter 9 would make a person most sensitive to 
little details that undermined his self-esteem? 

15. Oswald J. has been promoted ahead of some older and more experi- 
enced workers, and this has set their self-esteem back a bit. How should 
Oswald handle himself (a) so that their feeling of hostility will not undermine 
his own self-esteem, and (b) so that he can help them regain their self-esteem? 



14 ■ TO GET FRIENDLINESS 
RATHER THAN HOSTILITY 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Values of friendliness 

2. Keep the individual from being lost in the crowd 

3. Forces that mold friendly altitudes 

4. Adults arc like children 

5. Love and the want to be wanted 

6. The boss a surrogate 

7. The seesaw between hostility and friendliness 

8. When hostility becomes a disease 

9. Make the “Howdy” rounds 

10. Mechanical attempts to give individual notice 

11. Learn names, and use them 

12. Make yours a friendly place to work 


1 ■ Values of Friendliness 

We recall from Chapter 12, “Motivation for Morale and the Will to 
Work,’ that the deep urges were libido (love) and mortido (hate) Be- 
hind that polite “Pleased to meet ’cha” there is often a big dose of lurk- 
ing hatred Which feeling conies uppermost depends a great deal on how 
we handle our human relations with the other person Hostility is always 
in the background, as the chartoon on the facing page shows 
‘ Why all this Pollyanna stuff? Why can’t we just tend to our jobs and 
not bother about being friendly? After all, were being paid to turn out 
production, not spread sunshine ” Sounds plausible— but is it true? 

Did you go back to buy again from that salesman who gave you an 
unfriendly brush off? We all prefer to do business with friendly folks 
Even funeral directors have to be friendly 

Production is also influenced by the friendly interactions of the mem- 
bers of the woxk group We learned that in the story of the building con 
tractor who used sociometnc groupings of his workers The United States 
Air Force has also found there is a relationship between friendliness and 
the productivity of aircraft mechanics The bar on the right (page 240) 
shows the strong influence between crew friendliness and output The 
bar on the left shows how the friendliness between crew members and 
their boss had an even stronger influence on their output Not “palsy- 
238 ■ 
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The mixture of feelings toward 
the other person when young men 
were introduced to each other 
Almost one thtrd of the feelings 
were hostile, although there was 
no visible reason for hostility 
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ment Recall that the average worker remains only three and a half years 
with the same firm Half of them leave before that time, unconsciously 
hoping the next job will be in a friendlier place 

Bargaining sessions often succeed, or fail depending on the friendliness 
of the atmosphere in which they are held Records show that sessions 
that f ail have spent their time mostly on the unfriendly interactions of 
aggression defense or negation— all expressions of the mortido urge How 
the first half hour of one unsuccessful session was spent is pictured by 
chartoon on page 241 

Whenever we are dealing with people in any way, it is always helpful 
to hear reciprocal action in mind— we get back what we hand out This 
is particularly true with friendliness, which lies so close to hostility m 
the deep urges The lonely crowd feels frustrated trying to find friends 
and, consequently, reacts strongly to any show of unfriendliness Often 
the other person interprets as unfriendly something that was not intended 
that way To be safe, we must let our friendly intentions show 

2 ■ Keep the Individual from Being Losf in the Crowd 

Large concerns have large problems in human relations because in- 
dividuals are lost in the crowd Too many workers feel that no one cares 
for them individually The bigger the business, the greater this danger 
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The unsuccessful bargaining session got off to an unfriendly start 

But it is a danger even in a small business if the boss is too busy to notice 
individuals 

At a conference of some seventy five supervisors of a food-manufactur- 
ing plant that was faced with labor trouble, one could sense an uneasy 
attitude among the men as the group was gathering A whisper about 
it to the superintendent brought forth this reply “It’s because the general 
manager is m the room It is the first time most of the men ha\e seen 
him ” He had been general manager for ten years, and conditions had 
been steadily going from bad to worse during that time Some things 
might have been prevented if he had become acquainted with the em- 
ployees during that time But he was too authoritarian to unbend, aloof 
as a schizoid 

The following week, there was a meeting of about the same number of 
supervisors for another food manufacturer, 100 miles awaj This plant 
had no worry about labor trouble The meeting was a friend!) get- 
together, part of the educational program The general manager of this 
plant looked like a battered prize fighter, but that appearance was de- 
ceptne As the group was gathering, he introduced each man b> name, 
told about Ins work, and added some indiwdual esteem budding toucli 
such as, “Couldn’t get along without John here" An cquahtanan, a w irm 
sort, person centered 

The supervisors m tint second group did not feci lost m the crowd 
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And the big boss made each feel that he was needed People need to 
feel that they are needed Sometimes, they like to prove by a strike that 
they are needed The old horse-trader type of boss made a serious blunder 
when he tried to make workers feel that he could get along without them 
and that they were lucky he gave them jobs 

3 B Forces That Mold Friendly Attitudes 

The human climate. The human climate of a place is all-important in 
molding friendly attitudes-the difference in human atmosphere between 
those two food firms, for example Some companies have warm climates, 
where friendliness blossoms without coaxing Others have cold climates 
that chill friendly interactions with people 

The effects of such climates extend to afterwork, too The Institute of 
Industrial Relations at the University of California found this afterwork 
hangover when making studies of office and laboratory workers for the 
Office of Naval Research Some of the workers had a restrictive, authori- 
tarian boss Other workers had a permissive, equalitanan boss The in- 
teractions with others while at work were much more satisfying for those 
who had the permissive boss In addition, those who worked with the 
permissive boss did more socializing with the other workers evenings and 
week ends 

In sizing up a prospective place to work, it might be wise to ask 
oneself, “Is it warm, or cold? * There Will likely be more friends at work, 
and after, if it has a warm climate 

Propinquity Propinquity (physical nearness) is a factor in forming 
most friendships We form most of our friendships with people who live 
or work closest to us The worker who is alone in a far-off corner will not 
have as many friends, as a rule, as the person in a work group 

Propinquity is usually accidental, causing many friendships to be formed 
on the basis of chance Some people make it less accidental by joining a 
lodge or moving to a neighborhood where there are people with whom 
they want to strike up friendships Accidental propinquity, which is the 
rule, shows that friendliness can bloom between almost any people Some- 
thing may be wrong if we have to go a great distance to find friends 
Potential friends are right beside us, if we only look for them 

Size of work groups The size of the work group is another factor that 
is largely accidental, but it is a factor to be reckoned with When there 
are only three persons in a group, there is every likelihood that they will 
soon divide into a twosome and a leftover member— the eternal triangle 
Two become very friendly with each other, while the third person is left 
out in the cold In view of this, some firms are now arranging work so that 
three-person teams are not necessary 
Interactions seem to be at their best when there are five to seven people 
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Groups composed of three person, have o tendency to break up into a 
twosome, with one member left outsrde as an prolate. 
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feel that they are needed Sometimes, they like to prove by a strike that 
they are needed The old horse trader type of boss made a serious blunder 
when he tried to make workers feel that he could get along without them 
and that they were lucky he gave them jobs 
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The human climate. The human climate of a place is all important in 
molding friendly attitudes— the difference m human atmosphere between 
those two food firms, for example Some companies have warm climates, 
where friendliness blossoms without coaxing Others have cold climates 
that chill friendly interactions with people 
The effects of such climates extend to afterwork, too The Institute of 
Industrial Relations at the University of California found this afterwork 
hangover when making studies of office and laboratory workers for the 
Office of Naval Research Some of the workers had a restrictive, authori- 
tarian boss Other workers had a permissive, equalitanan boss The in- 
teractions with others while at work were much more satisfying for those 
who had the permissive boss In addition, those who worked with the 
permissive boss did more socializing with the other workers evenings and 
week ends 

In sizing up a prospective place to work, it might be wise to ask 
oneself, “Is it warm, or cold?’ There will likely be more friends at work, 
and after, if it has a warm climate 

Propinquity Propinquity (physical nearness) is a factor in forming 
most friendships We form most of our friendships with people who live 
or work closest to us The worker who is alone in a far-off corner will not 
have as many friends, as a rule, as the person m a work group 

Propinquity is usually accidental, causing many friendships to be formed 
on the basis of chance Some people make it less accidental by joining a 
lodge or moving to a neighborhood where there are people with whom 
they want to strike up friendships Accidental propinquity, which is the 
rule, shows that friendliness can bloom between almost any people Some 
thing may be wrong if we have to go a great distance to find friends 
Potential friends are right beside us if we only look for them 
Size of work groups The size of the work group is another factor that 
is largely accidental but it is a factor to be reckoned with When there 
are only three persons in a group, there is every likelihood that they will 
soon divide into a twosome and a leftover member-the eternal tnangle 
Two become very friendly with each other, while the third person is left 
out in the cold In view of this, some firms are now arranging work so that 
three person teams are not necessary 
Interactions seem to be at their best when there are five to seven people 
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Groups composed of three persons have a tendency to break up into a 
twosome, with one member left outside as an isolate. 


in the group. (Try to have that many when you invite the boss home for 
dinner. ) 

Similar ideals. Similar ideals are a powerful factor for drawing and 
holding people together, according to experiments by Dr William R. 
Thompson. He found that people who have similar interests and opinions, 
who idealize much the same things, are most likely to become close 
friends without trying. Authoritarians are drawn to one another, and not 
to equalitarians with their different ideals. High-tariff advocates are 
drawn to one another and cold-shoulder the low-tariff man. 
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The 3 girl teams liked working together better when they hail been given a “ warm 
introduction 


This is another reason why it is good judgment to keep our opinions 
secret You may recall Washington’s advice to himself on this point 
Warmth of introduction. Warmth of introduction has also been found 
to make a marked difference in how people take to one another It does 
not help initial friendliness in the least if a new person is introduced as 
an expert worker, as a rich person, as one who has traveled widely, or 
as an interesting person But it does help if the newcomer is introduced 
as a warm person whom you will like The effects of the kind of intro- 
duction on girls who were starting on a new job together are shown m this 
chartoon These girls had not met each other until they reported for work 
The way the boss introduced them made a great difference 

Personal effort to be friendly is often overlooked Propinquity and the 
kind of introduction we get may be an accident, but friendliness should 
not be Reciprocal action, again Let us examine now some of the points 
to be considered m making this personal effort— which we hope will be 
no effort at all 

4 * Adults Are Like Children 

Young children do many things to wm attention They ask questions, 
show off, and make nuisances of themselves unless they are given attention 
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Adults, like children, want to he noticed, although adults try to con- 
ceal tlieir crating for attention Children are not adult enough to conceal 
it The adult desire to he noticed ,s there, and for P easant human ek 
tionslups ,t is imperatit e to notice and to be noticed When an adult feds 
ignored, he will either (1) do odd things to win attention, or (2) direct 
hostility toward the person who refuses to notice him 

An amusing example of the first is the 250 pounder in i a . chemma 
works, who had a lonesome ,ob m a remote corner of the plant The 
only time he saw the boss was on payday About once a month, he took 

time off and came to the plant late in the forcnoon dressed .n whi 

flannel trousers, blue coat, derby hat, and swinging a cane He strutted 
‘ h -^«^^«er told the employ ofllee 
But the be-derbyed 

They are all doing something to ^"^orker'^vlio makes fun of the boss 

— — zzss? notes t0 lhe 

boss's wife or tries to or 8“ nl “ jrouP °PP ^ common m adults than is 
Such conduct seems chdduh Mf human relallons ls mu ch simplified 
suspected The problem of tn y ^ t ), lr ty year-old needs at- 

if you look on old And the sntty year old may need it 

tention as much as the tnree y 
most, as the next section shows 

5 ■ Love and the Want to Be Wanted 

Falling in loye is not all a m^is a significant 
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Now this mother feels lonesome ami frightened Her children don't seem to need 
her any more They are busy with their own private affairs They can tale care of 
themselves or think they can Her husband s business consumes his time and 
energy What will she do with her days 9 


Tim woman can avoid many of the frustrations and anxieties of an empty middle 
age In every community there are organizations in need of help A willingness to 
work, to forget petty tealousies and a sincere desire to help are the main qualifications 

Courteay Connecticut Mutual L fe lnsu ance Co 


m laws call it The mother in law problem arises from a restless effort 
to continue being useful People need to be needed, and many mothers in 
law make nuisances of themselves pretending they need to run their mar 
ned children s lives 


The spinster bookkeeper and older women who have professions or 
businesses are generally safe from love pirates because they have earned 
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with parents, so teachers also become persons from whom children espe- 
cially want notice 

When the individual goes to work, the boss is the person with authority 
and, consequently, joins parents and teachers as one from whom attention 
is most wanted Thus it goes through life We want to be noticed, but 
we want most of all to be noticed by those in authority, for we were con- 
ditioned originally to the images of our parents 
The boss and teacher are parent surrogates ( sur o gates), or substitutes 
for the mental images we have of our parents Any individual is especially 
sensitive to lack of friendliness, or to signs of favoritism toward others, 
from these surrogates 

7 ■ The Seesaw Between Hostility and Friendliness 

The human mind is put together much like a watch The top layer of 
wheels of the watch goes around in one direction, but many of the mam 
gears in the next layer go around in the opposite direction 
Jealousy, hostility, or hatred are due to counterclockwise spins inside 
the mind, but psychologists have a different word for it than spin 
Ambivalence (am biv alense) is the term to describe this tug of war 
inside the mind between opposed ideas or attitudes Ambivalence shows 
up, for instance, in your everyday association of ideas 

What is the first word that comes to mind when you read the word 
up? Most people think first of down Try it on another What word pops 
to mind after reading hot? It usually is cold And so on, black brings white 
to mind, long brings short, costly brings cheap 

The idea that is closest to the one you are thinking about is often 
the exact opposite This is especially true of such emotional attitudes as 
love and hate, like and dislike, obedience and disobedience The motives 
associated with the primitive life urge or death urge are often m these 
opposed pairs One set of wheels is spinning love, while the set that meshes 
with it— hate— is spinning in the opposite direction 

Friendliness is just a hairbreadth from hostility The one may turn into 
the other in a twinkling You may like a person consciously, but, at the 
same time, deeper in your mind, a feeling of dislike is linked with it 
You may have contradictory feelings toward a person at the same tune, 
though you seldom are aware of the opposite feeling until something 
happens to bring it into the open Then, look out 1 
This opposite feeling usually remains beneath the surface until the 
expression of the favorable feeling is blocked If a person you like ignores 
or criticizes you, your favorable feeling may be blocked, bringing forth 
an unfavorable attitude-an ambivalent flip flop The criticism repulsed 
your friendliness, so it is kept in storage, and you will show hostility to- 
ward the critic. 
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Experiment by Dr John \V Thibaut 

Hostility hit hardest on those who had felt friendliest 

Such a flip-flop is depicted in this chartoon of the quick results from 
unexpected criticism The drop was most where there had a moment be- 
fore been the most friendly feeling Strong friendliness was on the sur 
face, but the wheel going in the opposite direction was spinning just as 
forcefully The stress of criticism brings the hostility to the surface in 
about the same proportion as the strength of friendly feelings of a moment 
before 

The hypocnte who feels one thing and pretends the opposite knows 
about his hostile feelings and conceals them Children often are aware 
of these opposite feelings and, childlike, make no effort to conceal them 
That is why a usually loving child bursts forth with a sincere “Mother, 
I hate you ” But most people do not become awaie of their hidden con- 
trary feelings, and the hostility flip flops out in unexpected ways 

When the average person is aware of this opposite feeling peeking 
around the corner, he is likely to use the hypocrites tactics and over- 
correct for it This is why people are sometimes just “too, too sweet to be 
real ” Their supersweetness is an effort to cure the situation by overdoing 
it Suspect the salesman who pretends too great respect for your judg- 
ment He, like the hypocrite, is probably conscious of contempt for you 
and considers you a sucker on whom he can unload some of Ins worthless 
stock 

Ambivalent attitudes make you dislike most the persons you hoped 
would like you Belittling hurts most when it comes from parents or 
bosses, for they are the ones whose good esteem is wanted most You 
can listen to a tirade of abuse from an intoxicated person and feel no 
hatred for him, only pity But a bfted eyebrow or slight neglect from 
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Human Relations and Morale 


LET US GET RID OF 

DANGEROUS 

STRANGERS 

IN OUR MIDST 

GETTING ACQUAINTED 
KEEPING ACQUAINTED 



TO LET THEM KNOW" 


WE KNOW " 
THEY^E THERE! 


Employees as well as bosses 
often need to be reminded to 
get acquainted, and to keep up 
a friendly acquaintance, with 
more fellow employees. 


From General Motor* Man to Man 
course 



“Howdy, how’re things going?’, to give each worker individual notice 
systematically, to get acquainted and keep acquainted A brief visit with 
each employee avoids signs of favoritism 

The boss who is too busy to notice individual workers when things 
are going smoothly is not establishing the kind of relations that will stim- 
ulate them to pull with him when there is rough going The strong, silent 
man who knows the business from A to Izzard often makes the poorest 
boss, because he fears his dignity will suffer if he notices people The 
silent treatment is a prison form of discipline 

10 ■ Mechanical Attempts to Give Individual Notice 

Editors of company newspapers try to mention the names of as many 
workers as possible Unless the paper is as thick as the telephone direc 
tory, most employees will be overlooked and will remain charter members 
of the Lost Battalion of Unnoticed Men and Women Occasional news- 
paper notice is not a substitute for flesh and blood attention Type is 
impersonal 

Company teams and parties help some, but often those who are most 
in need of individual notice stay in the background and do not get no- 
ticed The boss should make an effort to contact these wallflowers who 
feel unwanted and m the way 

Some companies put individual name plates on each office workers 
desk, no matter how humble the position This gives a form of individual 
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notice and helps new employees and visitors find their way around Some 
firms extend this use of name plates to benchworkers, the workers name 
is stenciled at his workplace and on his locker In some cases employees 
names are painted on the machines they operate with different colors to 
show their years of service These attentions personalize the jobs 

One firm has a Who s Who display on department bulletin boards A 
snapshot of a different employee is posted each day, with a fnend}y bio 
graphical sketch underneath A new employee s Who s Who is posted for 
his first three days 

Such mechanical methods help a bit but they are not a full solution 
to the problem of forgotten men and women in business Nothing takes 
the place of personal regard The boss must be all business but a vital 
part of bis business is getting acquainted with every last employee— and 
keeping acquainted 

1 1 ■ Learn Names, and Use Them 

Imagine! The old grouch* Ive been here for eleven months and he 
still doesn t know my name So that worker has a hostile attitude because 
he feels slighted when his name is You at the third desk 



Friendly individual notice end « boost to sell-esteem are green by «... display of 
u-orler. bobbre, m the mam halluay The photographs on the icall humamm the 
organisation chart 
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Seeing your name in print in the company magazine may be flattering, 
but hearing it from the bps of others touches a deeper spot. 

When a new worker comes to your department, introduce yourself to 
him at the first opportunity. Learn his name correctly, and make an effort 
to remember it. Be brief, but do tell him he will find the office a good 
place to work after he gets acquainted. New workers usually are confused 
and need the encouragement of such a positive attitude and a suggestion 
that their jobs have prestige. 

Learn the names of the bus drivers, librarians, fountain clerks, news- 
stand boys with whom you are in daily contact. It will help you take an 
interest in people as individuals, and they will give you friendlier service. 

Before applying for a job, learn the employment manager’s name, so 
that you can mention it in conversation with him. To learn his name, 
simply telephone the day befofe and ask the switchboard operator for 
the name without revealing your own. 

The house-to-house salesman asks each housewife the names of her 
neighbors and uses their names when he calls on them. The inside sales- 
man tries to learn the prospect’s name early and uses it frequently. The 
store salesman makes regular customers of those whose names he learns, 
for he greets them by name. 

Friendliness rather than hostility is gained by successful trial lawyers 
when they refer to a client in court not as “the defendant” but by name. 
As one veteran lawyer said: “Juries will hang an anonymous defendant, 
but it is harder for them to hang John Brown or Jim Smith.” 

Individually written letters that start with “Dear Sirs” are cold. It is 
better psychology to start with the mention of a person’s name, even 


An “ introduction board” that 
gives new workers a friendly 
introduction to the entire 
office force. The picture with 
biographical sketch is usu- 
ally left on the board for a 
week or two . When such a 
board is first used, it is likely 
to cause a traffic fam. 



Courtesy B F Goodrich Co 
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though the letter may be to an impersonal corporation People are not 
indifferent, or hostile, to the sight of their own names 

12 " Make Yours a Friendly Place 1o Work 

Big cities and big businesses are lonesome places We may feel over- 
looked and ignored-but others feel the same way, if that is any comfort 
We can’t expect much attention as an individual Then what little we 
receive will be a pleasant bonus We probably are being noticed, but 
others simply neglect to let us know they notice us 
Loud talking, a noisy laugh, flashy clothes, boisterous behavior will 
win notice sure enough, but not the right kind of notice The young man 
who loads his automobile with useless decorations, or the girl with an 
overdisplay of dime store jewelry, wins notice that would better not be 
won One ring, or one brooch of good quality, if always worn, becomes 
a trade-mark and wins favorable notice 

Reciprocal action is the best way to gam friendly notice from others 
We cannot expect friendliness unless we are fnendly 
Make your greetings human, warm, not mechanical Smile as you say 
‘ Hello ” Make it sound friendly Don’t let your voice die down on the 
last syllable, but keep it up, like this "Hel-f-o/ ’ 

At the same time, look the person m the face for a moment Look at 
lnm, not at the gas pump or your newspaper When at work, look up from 
a blueprint, typewriter, or letter, and look directly at the person Dont 
keep on working, but pause and look at the person as though you are 
glad to see him Give him your direct attention, not a sidelong glance 
On the job you see many familiar faces Don’t wait for them to show 
the first friendly gestures Give them a fnendly nod and a smile as you 
pass You are surrounded by potential friends (propinquity), all waiting 
for a nod from you They are more lonesome than you, many of them 
When old friends move out of town, do not let them move out of your 
life Write them friendly notes from time to time, or at least post cards 
Let them know that you think of them in a friendly fashion, so that they 
will remember you in the same way 

Keep a record of their birthdays and anniversaries, and send greeting 
cards or personal notes 

Exercise your skill in getting to know, and to like, more people at your 
lodge or union meetings, at church, at places where you are a regular 
customer Learn something about them, without being nosy Show an 
interest in their new clothes, in their automobiles, or in the new homes 
they plan to build Show an interest in their hobbies— and keep quiet 
about your own, which may be difficult And keep mum about your opm 
10ns and prejudices 

You do not need to become chummy with them But act as if you liked 
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them, whether you think you do or not In most instances, acting as if 
you like people is the start of a real lilang 
An important aside, for young men only Be friendly with the women 
at your workplace, but act toward them as you do toward the men Avoid 
flirting or suggestiveness— they are dynamite You cannot be a leader of 
men if you follow the girls around the office or shop 
One of the country’s top executives, who started as a stock room clerk, 
has this little verse inside his pocket memo book 

Like more people. 

Like them sooner. 

Tell them quicker 

It’s blunt but true, that we won’t be noticed much, or have many friends 
or much influence, unless we aie friendly ourselves 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 Tell about five ways in which a friendly climate can help business 
efficiency 

2 What forces are important m molding friendships? 

3 What problems arise from people's tendency to want attention, and to 
want to feel that they are needed"? 

4 What is the meaning and significance of the statement that the boss is 
a surrogate? 

5 What is ambivalence in thinking, and what are some of its effects? 

6 Tell about paranoia, and why business people should know about it 

7 What and why are the ‘ howdy" rounds? 

8 Compare mechanical methods and personal methods of giving individual 
notice 

9 How can the individual make his a friendlier place to work"? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Report on a comparison of some offices, stores, or classrooms that seem 
to be much different in their human climate How much of this difference is 
due to the tangible furnishings’ how much to friendly attitudes? 

2 Describe ' the friendliest person I know " Show how he exhibits friendii 
ness, and try to explain why How has it helped or hindered his success"? 

3 Keep a sheet of paper ruled in three columns beside your telephone 
Head one column ' Warm," the middle one Neutral/ the third one Cold " Sire 
up the voice and conversation on incoming calls and tally it in the appropriate 
column Which predominates at the end of a week? What made some seem 
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cold, others warm? How did the warmth or its lack affect your attitudes toward 
the other person 7 Would you talk differently over the telephone if you thought 
the other person was keeping a similar tally 7 

4 Some people make friends easily but do not keep them long What 
might be the causes and what might be done to keep friends longer? 

5 List jobs on which you think friendly attitudes on the part of the worker 
are least necessary Then list jobs where friendliness would seem most necessary 
Account for the difference in the length of the lists 

6 Trace the effects on friendliness of the tendency for workers to change jobs 
every three and a half years and residence every seven years 

7 The old style horse trading boss liked to lay off workers so that they 
would realize they were not always needed Discuss the possible effects 

8 Review the primary interests and point out those in which friendly per 
sonai notice would give persona I satisfaction and most help to personal morale 

9 Effe K is weak in remembering names Refresh yourself on the chapter 
on memory and prepare a plan by which she can remember names better 

10 You have recently joined the XYZ Co While walking downtown you 
see a person you think— but are not positive— works in the same department 
Should you smile or speak to him on passing? stop to visit 7 what if if were an 
attractive young woman 7 what if a stern appearing middle aged man 7 

11 Oswald J is a young married executive and has been friendly to his 
secretary Now he realizes that she has misinterpreted his friendliness and 
thinks he is in love with her Whaf should he do now 7 

12 During a coffee break two people get into a political argument One 
turns to you and says You agree with me don t you 7 What should you do 7 

13 The boss stops at your desk while making his howdy rounds He has 
a smudge of soot beside his eye Should you mention the soot 7 what to do? 

14 How would having unfulfilled primary interests incline a person to be 
not friendly 7 

15 Analyze what is likely to happen to the friendliness of other workers 
when the boss is especially friendly to one or two pet workers What business 
policies might also influence friendly interactions between workers? 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Value of confidence, encouragement, optimism 

2. The new employee , or the new job 

3. Bad days, the negative streak , and the hoodoo 

4. Shifting moods— cyclothymia 

5. Handling people in their moods 

6. Bustness decisions in the mood cycle 

7. Why Russia has few cycloids 

8. The A-F-D sequence 

9. Adjusting ambitions to reality 

10. Praise can build 

11. Praise not a cause of conceit 

12. Good finding 


1 ■ Value of Confidence, Encouragement, Optimism 

Margaret’s first job was as stenographer with a firm of chemists She 
had to take many strange technical terms in dictation and felt she was 
making a botch of it The first few days on the job, she was tense and 
jittery, lost appetite, and slept poorly She felt she was beyond her depth 
and a failure 

“Bet those words seem difficult,” her supervisor said “You’ll find that 
they are easier each day Come to see me after each dictation, and I’ll 
go over the notes to help you with the hard ones ” 

The supervisor suggested that she make a list of each day’s new words, 
date the list, and review the words m odd moments At the end of the 
second week, she went over the lists with Margaret, dictating the tough 
words for her to write in shorthand 

Margaret had 86 per cent correct She beamed 

“You are much better than you imagined, aren’t you?’ the supervisor 
said “It always helps to see that you are doing better than you thought ” 
Discouragement is an enemy of morale It kills faith in oneself, in the 
future, and in others Yet the world seems bent on handing out criticism 
and discouragement The boss frowns when work goes poorly and always 
seems to want it a little better and a little faster Fellow workers also are 
■258 ■ 
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likely to smirk when something is done badly and pretend not to notice 
when a job is done superbly 

The prevalence of what used to be called inferiority complexes is one 
sign of the widespread need for more encouragement Many people only 
half work and half live because they are not encouraged to take pride in 
developing their powers 

The kind of leaders under whom people work has much to do with 
whether or not they have a confident hopefulness 

Reports on the leaders of 500 different groups have been analyzed 
by Dr John K Hemphill Office groups, club groups, church groups, fac 
tory groups, athletic groups even prisoner of war groups were included 
m this wide sampling About one leader out of four was classed as weak 
or inferior as a leader When these inferior leaders were compared with 
the superior leaders it was found that nine characteristics were pre 
dominant in making the inferior ones weak leaders These characteristics 
are shown in this chartoon 

You will see at once that these characteristics would undermine the 
confident hopefulness of those under such a leader 

Benjamin Franklin learned how to use encouragement to unlock abxli 
ties At nineteen, he ran away from a faultfinding brother Franklin floun 
dered awhile before discovering that self encouragement put him on 
good terms with good fortune Others needed encouragement, too he 
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hidden talents m others It is the same in business The expert salesman 
often cannot teach others how to sell The accountant who can add three- 
column figures in his head often cannot teach elementary bookkeeping 
It seems so simple to the expert that he cannot imagine the difficulties of 
a beginner Job skill is not so essential for a teacher as skill m bringing 
out the best in others It takes encouragement to bring out the best 

3 ■ Bad Days, the Negative Streak , and the Hoodoo 

Most people have bad days, when production slumps, errors increase, 
and accidents lurk around every corner A keen supervisor watches for 
these glum days and gives lowered spirits a lift with a little encourage- 
ment 

On these depressed days, people seem hoodooed This is because they 
are thinkmg how things might go wrong— and things naturally oblige 
A machine setter in a paper box factory, for example, had spent half a 
day on a setting that usually took a half hour, and it was still not right 
The superintendent stopped by and intentionally planted some encour- 
agement to make the setter think positively and break the hoodoo ‘ Re- 
member how easily you made the setting yesterday on number six,” was 
all the boss said But it was encouraging enough to break the jinx, and 
m ten minutes the machine was in production 

There is a hoodoo It is entirely in a person’s mind and starts when 
he begins to think, “I can’t ” Encouragement keeps him thinking, “I can ” 
Negativism is the term used for the obstinate streak that some people 
show from time to time When they have a negativistic spell, they de- 
liberately break rules or slow down or indulge in some secret vandalism 
or sabotage The harder they are pushed during these obstinate periods, 
the more they back up This is an illustration of the ambivalent flip flop 
that brings out their mortido An authoritarian leader may get more than 
his share of negativistic reactions since he is inclined to push the obstinate 

Encouragement is one of the best remedies for obstinacy One super- 
visor snaps such a worker out of pigheadedness by taking a visitor to his 
machine and saying “John, here, has the bowling record m the shop 
league’ This encouraging word does not mention work, but it works 
wonders in winning co operation 

To cure the vague ill will that someone may show toward you, tell 
him something encouraging Skip mention of the ill will, for the encour- 
aging words will help it vanish 

4 " Shifting Moods—Cyclothymia 

Life has its rosy days and black days Days when we are hopeful, days 
when there is discouragement Sometimes it is not just a day, it may last 
a week or even longer 
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These shifts in mood frighten some people into believing they are 
losing control of their minds But shifting moods are so common they 
must be normal An interesting thing about everyday mood shifts is that 
they often occur m regular cycles Some people have short cycles swing 
ing from happy to sad and back again to happy m two week periods 
With others, the cycles are longer and a swing takes about sox months 
With most people, however, these norma ) znood shifts go from happy 
to sad and back again to happy about every four or five weeks The wise 
person anticipates his moods and works with them 
A chart of mood shifts for Gus is shown below 

These normal mood shifts are not due to the weather or good or bad 
news What causes them is not yet known though their regular rhythm 
in some people suggests that a physiological cycle causes the shifts 

With a few people mood shifts are more marked Martin Luther and 
Abraham Lincoln had severe moods Extreme changes in moods are usu 
ally due to balked ambitions and shattered hopes The lazy dolt lacking 
ambition is not likely to have marked moods Capable and ambitious 
people are the ones who have marked moods 
Cyclothymia (si klo thim e ah) is a form of mental breakdown in 
which moods vary so greatly that the person is incapacitated by them 
Such a person will be extremely elated confident happy fast moving 
talkative until he reaches almost a maniacal pitch After a while this 
cheerful mood is transformed into depression It may take a week per 
-haps a year, to change from the elated to the depressed period During 
the depressed cycle he is sad weepy pessimistic slow moving unable 
to make decisions silent In this phase he is a picture of melancholia 
(mel an ko le ah) 

Between the elated and dejected phases there is usually a long period 


Typical Mood Changes 


Success ve weeks 



Gus tended toward the happy side but had his bad days He was a 36 year-old 
radroad worker, married About etery sit tree** he had a sad day 
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where the moods are not marked Since the moods vary m cycles, the 
name of cyclothymia is appropriate 

Each year, about fifteen thousand people in the United States have such 
severe attacks of cyclothymia that they have to be hospitalized About 
three fourths of these recover, though some relapses are to be expected 
later In addition, several times this number have lesser attacks, such as 
Lincolns, which keep them from work or make them almost useless at 
work for a week or a month 

The most common cause of these normal mood swings seems to be the 
ups and downs of a person’s ambitions The swing down into gloom is 
brought on by the feeling that a person is balked in ambition and can 
do nothing, so he retreats mto a melancholy mood of discouragement 
The swing up into joy is due to the person’s feeling that he is not balked 
and can do anything— overcompensating 
People who swing high and then swing low tend to be the world's 
doers, not the shirkers When m the elated mood, they are “warm” and 
make the human climate friendly (Schizoids, in contrast, make the cli- 
mate “cold”) The cycloids usually have a sense of humor and high ini- 
tiative, and may be heavy smokers Some become heavy drinkers when 
they feel a sad period overtaking them Many periodic drinkers are 
cycloids 

5 ■ Handling People in Their Moods 

The cycloid make up is found in every occupation, but it predominates 
among salespeople This is often the reason why a good salesman grad- 
ually slumps, and then comes back to his former standard Bosses have 
an inclination to criticize a worker who is slipping, but what the depressed 
worker needs is encouragement The criticism may complicate the mental 
condition, because it not only adds to the feeling of failure but also 
arouses hostility It is silly to tell a person he has slumped, he already 
knows it only too well It is better mental hygiene to remind him of a 
good job he recently did— as the superintendent reminded that machine 
setter 

During the upswing in mood, the individual may be overly optimistic 
and take on too much work Too much work helps bring on the discour- 
aged feeling, which later causes a slip mto the downswing Salesmen ask 
to have their quotas increased when they are in the upswing 

The psychological moment to ask the boss for a raise, or Dad for the 
use of the family automobile, is when they are permeated with the op 
timism and general good feeling of the upswing Daniel Boone made a 
rough and-ready test to see whether the girl he liked was in the right 
mood before asking her to marry him He cut her dress, apparently acci- 
dentally When she took the damage in good spirits, canny Daniel popped 
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the question. They lived happily ever after, partly because he watched 
her moods and conducted himself accordingly. 

During others’ downswings, it is especially timely to pass out brief 
words of encouragement to them When we are in a downswing, there 
is no better medicine than to keep busy at something that once seemed 
worth while and to recall some of our previous successes 
Apply for a job or a raise when in an upswing m mood You will make 
a better impression then and also will be able to take a turndown with 
less damage to your ego. 

And if we really have to call something unpleasant to another’s atten- 
tion, let’s wait until he is in an upswing 

6 * Susmess Decisions in the Mood Cycle 

This letter came from a banker m Minnesota 

I studied only elementary psychology at Oberhn thirty-five years ago 
but have observed during thirty years m a bank the up and-down moods 
of customers and want to tell you about one extreme case of a business- 
man and persoml fnend who had a six months' cycle 

For twenty years I noted his alternate semiannual moods and could 
predict their recurrence by the calendar When I reminded him that 
six months would find him in another slump, he always insisted that it 
would never happen again 

During his downswing he attended strictly to his business in every de 
tail, watched his credits carefully, and m spite of worry slept better than 
during his ups, when his energy, enthusiasm, and optimism were bound 
less 

111 advised financial undertakings were repeatedly made when he was 
in the up cycle, to be deeply regretted when dawn This was not peculiar 
to his particular case, for Frequently customers have thanked me when 
down for having refused their requests for loans when up 

It has been my attempt as a banker to try to level out both the up 
and down curves for myself and others My opinion is that both extremes 
should be guarded against The business judgment of a person is at its 
worst at the top and next to worst at the bottom of the curve and best 
midway between 

It may be a poor policy to “Do it now” and carry out a business de- 
cision that was made in either the up mood or the down mood Decisions 
made in the up mood may be recklessly optimistic, if acted upon, they 
may mean overexpansion and failure Down mood decisions are made 
timidly and with self criticism 

Whenever an important decision is to be made, a second or a third look 
is wise before acting This gives a chance for the self revision of decisions 
All too often in handling people, the first impulse is followed, and the 
other person's confidence is undermined or his negativism brought out 
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Fortunately, in modem business organizations, the board of directors, 
or staff committee, acts as a check and-balance on decisions made by 
one man in the wrong phase of his mood cycle Sometimes it is the banker 
who tempers the hasty decision 

7 ■ Why Russia Has Few Cycloids 

There are not many cycloids in the rooming-house and slum areas of 
cities But the swank residential districts have more than their share It 
is an ailment of successful people, who wish they were still more success- 
ful 

Interestingly enough, there are few cycloid breakdowns in Russia This 
is easily understood when you recall that under communism, as under the 
czars, Russian culture stifles rather than stimulates individual ambition 
Russians are imbued from infancy with the idea that each has the same 
lot in life They have no tradition of starting at the bottom and working 
U P 

In the United States ambition has always been stimulated It is a tra- 
dition from the pioneer days, when people migrated here with nothing 
and became landowners and proprietors through their own efforts This 
atmosphere of climbing up in the world gives motivation for striving to 
succeed but also gives causes for breakdowns when a person has too 
much ambition or feels that he is a failure 

Many psychologists believe that competition for grades m public 
schools prepares the mind for later attacks of kill joy or excited symptoms 
of balked ambition Individual competition for athletic awards and schol- 
arship prizes, rather than team competitions, also has been blamed But 
lack of encouragement and teachers who neglect to praise children can 
be as bad as direct personal competition m building this dread of failiire 

8 ■ The A— F — D Sequence 

When a person has set his level of aspiration too high or is given the 
feeling of failure in other ways, he may have to endure the sequence 
from Aspiration through Frustration into Demoralization There are many 
famous examples to show how this sequence undermines morale and 
produces extreme mood shifts 

George 111, King of England, had five distinct and serious attacks of 
cyclothymia The first was when he was twenty seven, he spent half a 
>ear in dejected brooding Each succeeding attack was more severe, until 
at fifty he was so maniacal he had to be kept in a strait jacket (Since 
modern culture frowns on cruelties linked with the death urge, strait 
jackets are now outlawed in most states Quieting drugs and calming tub 
baths are used instead of physical restraint ) During one breakdown. 
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George III talked for nineteen consecutive hours At one time, he stood 
up and started to talk in the middle of church services 

How could a king, the top man in his country, have balked ambition? 
Because, like many top executives, he wanted to be too good George III 
wanted to be “a good king’ and worked hard at it He was not a clever 
politician, he could not evade issues or compromise his conscience Poli- 
ticians who were out and wanted to get back in harassed him, feeding 
his feeling of failure, which first became acute when he was twenty seven 
He tried too hard to be a perfect king and, as a result, was a pathetic 
failure Mental specialists say that, if he had adopted a “come what may 
attitude, and had been content to do a fair job without striving for per- 
fection, he would not have become the victim of his balked ambition, 
as he did 

Success is relative, an attitude of mind Onlookers may envy a mans 
accomplishments, yet he may feel a complete failure because he set his 
sights sky high 

That is the James Forrestal story He was the son of an Irish immigrant, 
yet made himself a powerful Wall Street banker He served as Secretary 
of the Navy during World War II and finally broke while serving as the 
first Secretary of National Defense Forrestal did a magnificent job, 
though not so good as he wanted to It was the discouragements he en 
countered, as he tried to persuade the Army, Navy, and Air Force to co- 
operate as one national defense group, that balked his ambitions This 
resulted m a mental depression, during which he jumped to his death 
from a window of the naval hospital Such suicides are the result of the 
turning inward on oneself of the death urge The paranoid, in contrast, 
is more likely to direct the death urge outward and kill someone else 

Overmohvation can be dangerous Occasionally, some workers have 
been overstimulated by incentives or contests, only to have the starch 
taken out of them when the bonus had to be cut or someone else won the 
prizes 

Reasonable aspirations and heaps of encouragement are a good com- 
bination for mental health and morale 

9 * Adjusting Ambitions to Reality 

Modem business conditions ha\c changed, making some ambitions 
that used to be instilled in >oung folks unrealistic The unlimited frontier 
is disappearing and competition is increasing Two consequences of these 
changes merit special consideration 

1. There is not so much opportunity for upward mobility as formerly. 
When small firms combine to form a larger one, the execute c positions 
are reduced in number As jobs lu\c become simplified and methods 
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standardized, one supervisor can handle more employees than under the 
old systems This is particularly true for the large corporations but holds 
for middle-sized firms as well 

The situation in New Haven, Connecticut, a place of medium-sized and 
small firms, may be used as an illustration Dr August B Hollmgshead 
analyzed the changes m the city’s firms from 1910 to 1940 He found that 
the “room at the top” had shrunk greatly during those thirty years 
In manufacturing firms, for instance, the number of officers per firm 
in 1940 had been cut to less than half the number in the same firms m 
1910 Some of the functions that the officers performed in 1910 are now 
being done by office workers on modern business machines-more jobs 
for office workers, but fewer for executives 
2. More preparation is needed to advance in business than formerly. 
Although routine jobs have been simplified, the higher positions have 
become more complicated Competition makes more demands on the 
higher positions today So do government regulations and organized labor 
The widened responsibilities that come with increase in firm size require 
special preparation, the old-fashioned business sense and diligent work 
of yesterday are no longer enough More self-development is necessary 
to move up 

This has resulted in a paradox Today, there is a smaller proportion 
of openings for executive work, but firms are hard pressed to find people 
who are qualified for such work That is why firms are scrambling to hire 
those who do have broad training for business and why leading com- 
panies are setting up facilities for training their promising junior execu 
tives themselves The days of messenger boys becoming presidents are 
not over— but now the messenger boys have to get some extra, and broad 
emng, training Sometimes this is a blow to the confidence of those 
who thought they would climb upward by just sticking to the job long 
enough 

How do people expect to get ahead? Dr Nancy C Morse found that 
about half the office clerks of a large firm with standardized and simpli- 
fied operations thought it was merit and hard work Those who thought 
that way were in general the most satisfied employees 

But one out of four claimed that knowing the right people— personal 
pull and favoritism— got one ahead These were, m the majority of in- 
stances, the dissatisfied employees Advancement in the company was 
on the same standards for all— why did one-fourth think it was pull? In- 
terviews with these advocates of pull and favoritism revealed that they 
lud keenly wanted to be promoted and had taken a cynical attitude when 
they weren’t. Their frustrated ambitions had distorted their judgments as 
well as increased their dissatisfactions 
More of us need to balance our hopes with the realities the modern 
" °r ^ offers— not to reach for the sky unless we are willing to do the work 
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and preparation to get us there And we need to keep others’ hopes sat- 
isfied by showing them proper encouragement and appreciatio 

10 ■ Praise Can Bui/d 

Th r . 

i^orkdone^ra::: “d“ andleTZl 

never see the boss until something is w»Bg ^ dQne p00rly 

like a clam when work is do > deliberate The horse trading 

This neglect of encouraging praise, often debt., n ^ ^ ^ fault . 

I^^st: worrying harder This psychology is completely 

W TS bosses ol an « 

of the nearly eight hundr management had expec t e d this to bnng 
praise for some little th g es ln anticipation of such requests, 

a rash of requests for ^ ^ han(JIe them B ut there was not a 

a review board had been i 1 P incre ased, and rejections, absen- 

single request for a raise! Yet producti 

teeism, and tardiness dec me sm t0 g ain desired results Better 

Praise is more eSective th , mess 1S praise for twelve days of 

than criticizing an emp oy ® e occlir red Thus, praise can be used to 
punctuahty before the ar i Desirable actions grow best in a 
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Praise should be definite, not vague It is not effective praise just to 
tell a girl she is pretty Tell her something definite, that she resembles a 
well known beauty Tell the good bookkeeper that you admire the accu- 
racy with which he can add in his head Tell any employee that his in- 
terest in promoting safety is appreciated, not just that you appreciate his 
interest— period Put a handle on praise by making it definite 

1 1 ■ Praise Not a Cause of Conceit 

Many parents imagine that their children will become conceited or 
big-headed if praised This is absolutely incorrect It is discouragement, 
belittling, and faultfinding that produce conceit 
The overconfident, big headed braggart is trying to make up by pre- 
tense for the self distrust he secretly feels This pretense is a mental 
compensation He compensates for a feeling of inadequacy by putting 
on a false front Since no one ever told him he was good, he unconsciously 
tries to bluff the world— and himself— into thinking he is good 

Little Julia Ward was the redheaded baby of the richest banker in 
New York Parents and older brothers and sisters made a fuss over the 
freckle faced, pug nosed mite Enough to make her conceited, family 
friends said But it did not When four, she surveyed herself from carrot- 
top to toe in a long mirror “Humph!’ she said aloud to herself, “I don’t 
see what's so wonderful about her ” You may know her better as Julia 
Ward Howe, author of the stirring words of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic ” 

It is easy to understand how mistaken notions originate about the 
imagined dangers of encouragement and praise People are so eager to 
have it all for themselves, to feed their own self esteem, that they selfishly 
conclude it is bad for others Some even like to pretend they are so modest 
that they do not want the honest praise that is due them 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, famous author, physician, and teacher, was 
more honest about it When someone complimented his work, Holmes 
would say “You know I am a trifle deaf Won’t you please repeat that 
a little louder? ’ 

72 * Good-Finding 

You will not find “good finding* in the dictionary, but it should be 
there Good finding builds human relations and individual morale Fault- 
finding harms both 

Good finding is an expression of optimism that gives others optimism 
The faultfinder says, “Unpleasant weather we are having” The good- 
finder says, "Better than no weather at all " 

The good finder overlooks weak points, gives attention to good points 
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When he notices weaknesses, it is with a constructive attitude. Near- 
sightedness, for instance, does not strike the good-finder as a weakness, 
for he knows that it gives an advantage in close eye work-inspecting 
medicine ampules for flaws, for example. Deafness, m similar fashion, is 
an asset if you work in a noisy place ( Edison refused to wear a hearing 
aid, for he said his wife would talk Ins arm off if he could hear her.) 
Little desire to use one’s intelligence becomes an asset for routine assem- 
bly work, which is monotonous to persons who want to use their brains. 

One manager used an object lesson to bring home the importance of 
looking for folks' good sides. A small Oriental tapestry was hung face side 
to his office wall, with the unattractive underside showing When a sub- 

Good-F/nch’ng Got Afore Favorable 
Results Than Faultfinding 

Percentage working Percentage working 

better: Poorer. 


When done in front of others 



Data coined from independent eurteys mode by Dr, Thoma.^ 


Good-finding in front of others was reported as almost invariably 
causing the person who was given a pat on thejrack to wo rk harder. 
Notice that there is least sting when the faultfindtng that has to be 
done is done ui private. 
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ordinate complained about a worker, the executive would point toward 
the tapestry and say * Now, let’s look at the good side of the man 
It’s a good habit to look for good points or for strong uses that can 
be made of weak points As the chicken thief replied when the judge 
asked whether white or black chickens were better “Well, the white 
ones are easier to find, and the black ones are easier to hide ’ 

The successful executive does not think in terms of weak points He 
thinks “How can we make best use of what this person has? ’ And good 
use of what he has makes it no longer a weak point 
Charles V, Holy Roman Empeioi and King of Spain, inherited the 
greatest empire of his day Great military strategist that he was, he could 
not hold lus empue because he failed in human relations His mind was 
bent to notice annoyances and weaknesses Little gripes upset him more 
than big injustices His knowledge of human nature became lopsided, 
because he noticed and remembered mostly people’s weaknesses He 
could win battles, but not people He could not appoint good administra- 
tors, because he knew only then limitations So, disgusted with human 
nature, he abdicated and hid himself in a monastery 

In contrast. Chief of Staff General George C Marshall had the habit 
of noting and lemembering individual strong points This enabled him 
to place the right officeis in key positions to develop the victorious citizens 
army of World War II 

And look at this man, a baseball player who struck out 1,300 times 
That is a world’s lecord But the same man also made 851 home runs 
And that is a worlds record Babe Ruth, who made both records, re- 
membered, and is remembered for, his home runs, not his strike outs 
He was the Home Run King— also the strike out king if you want to em- 
phasize failure 

A sure way to fail in human relations is to emphasize faults 

(What answers do you want to change now, to the questions the New 
York Central System used m their correspondence course? The questions 
are on pages 162 and 163 ) 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1. What effects do discouraging thoughts have on personal efficiency? 

2 What con bo done to build self confidence when starting a new job? 
3. Tell about negativism and the conditions that bring it out 
4 Describe cyclothymia and its principal cause 
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5 What are some "psychological moments"? 

6 Why are there few cycloids in Russia? 

7 How did James Forrestal illustrate the A-F-D sequence? 

8 What are some of the realities to which ambitions have to be adjusted 
at the present time’ 

9 Discuss the use and misuse of praise 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Review the pertinent points in this part of the book (Chapters 10 to 15) 
and in the first three chapters Then write a description of "An Ideal Employer 
from the Human Relations Point of View 1 

2 Write a description, from the same chapters, of "An Ideal Employee 
from the Human Relations Point of View ' 

3 Keep a record of your own mood changes, using the same system as in 
the chart of Guss moods How con you account for the downswings? the up- 
swings? How can this acquaintance with your mood cycles help you? 

4 Recall some people you have known who committed acts of vandalism 
or took company property Analyze how negativism or other factors motivated 
them to do those things 

5 You praised Effle K, then found that another worker should have re 
ceived the praise What do you do now? 

6 Trace the relations between an increase in the competitive spirit in busi 
ness and the feelings of friendliness Look back in Chapter 14 

7 It is generally observed that there is an increase in negativism in most 
people during their early teen years This is at a time when many of them first 
take up regular work Discuss the possible causes of the flare up in negativism 
at this age and its effects when starting the First job 

8 Figure out the possible relationships between the slowing down of the 
promotion rate and the cycle of job satisfaction described in Chapter 10 

9 Oswald J s boss has asked his opinion about the desirability of putting a 
gold star on the bulletin boards in departments that have goad housekeeping 
and a blue star far those with poor housekeeping Help him decide whot to tell 
the boss about this 

10 Who! can a worker do to keep up his confidence when he is not given 
encouragement? How can he avoid fieemg from reality or becoming paranoid, 
which are poor ways to give himself encouragement? 

11 Discuss the ethical aspects of giving prone that is not honest, even 
though it helps the individual s morale 

12 The boss has praised Jims work to somo other workers ho does not 
praise What effect is that likely to have (a) on the confidence of the other 
workers, (b) on their human relations with Jim? 

13 Discuss reasons >why somo people fish for compliments." 
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14. Discuss whether beginners on □ job should be kept together or scattered 
among experienced workers. Consider Chapters 2 and 7 in justifying your de- 
cision. 

15. You are starting beginners on work for which they will need six weeks' 
training in order to have the needed skills. Plan methods for keeping them con- 
fident and trying hard during this long period of inefficiency. 
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PERSONALITY AND EMOTIONS make life and work in- 
teresting— or a hell on earth The next three chapters take up emotional 
and personality factors in individuals To get your thinking headed in 
this direction, try answering these questions from the correspondence 
course ‘Be a Better Leader! ' of the New York Central System These 
copyrighted questions are reproduced by special permission of the per- 
sonnel department 

Place an X in front of the answer you think best for each question 

1. What is the prime rule for self-improvement? 

Never admit a weakness in yourself 

Pass your mistakes off on your subordinates when you can get by 

with it 

Be conscious of the weaknesses you observe in others 

Know yourself, your faults and shortcomings— and try constantly to 

overcome them 

2 . What is a good test of your sense of humor 3 

Reading the funnies 

Being able to tell many snappy stories 

Being willing to laugh at your own peculiarities 

Being ready to poke fun at others 

3. If an employee has made himself a little foolish, horn to ill you con- 
duct the problem interview ? 

— Make a flat accusation, thus settling the matter 

— Give him time and opportunity to talk until he finds his own responsibil- 
ity 

— Make an example of him by ridiculing him in front of others 
— Suggest he look for another |ob, since you can never recommend him 
for promotion 

4 • What basic fact must you keep in mind when an employee brings a 
problem to you? 

— Be on guard, for he will probably ask a favor 
— Remember that most employee problems are trivial 
— Remember that employees have problems because of some character 
weakness 

— Remember that it is real and serious to the employee, and deserves your 
sympathetic attention 1 

5* What will you do about the worried employee? 

— Drover the cause of worry and try to help him eliminate it 
— Tell him to quit worrying, he should have your troubles! 

— Don! do anything, lot him solve his own worries, since everybody 
worries ' ’ 

— Buy him a good dinner, and tell him to forget what's bothering him 
6 What will be your attitude toward first day nervousness? 

— Nervousness is a sign of a poorly adjusted personality. 



— The new employee has been smoking or drinking too heavily 
— It is usually the result of the desire to please Often the best workers 
are overanxious at first 

— He should take something to quiet his nerves 

7 . What should he your attitude toward selfishness m an employee 3 

— It is an indication of weak character 

— It is rare among workers and can be ignored 

— The selfish employee thinks only of himself and cannot fit into a group 
— It is common and can be directed to the mutual interest of the worker 
and the company 

8 , H ow are you going to develop a thorough understanding of people? 
— Consider everybody alike, according to a pat formula 

— Study each worker individually, according to his personality and back- 
ground 

— Simply conclude that you cannot understand people, human nature 
being what it is 

— Reprimand them regularly and observe fhe/r reactions 
g How can you get people to discuss their problems with you? 

— Tell them you are an authority on human nature 
— Impress them with the reasons for your success 

— Show a genuine interest in your people, so they will be glad to talk 
with you 

— Take them to lunch and ask a lot of personal questions 

10. How can you develop emotional stability 9 

— Pass irritating problems on to others and be nonchalant 
— Blow off steam at every opportunity 

Learn to welcome the challenge of every new or difficult situation 

Turn aside from problems and keep busy with easy routines 

11. When your reactions to other people are unpleasant or unfavorable , 
what should you do? 

Keep your feelings hidden, try to find better characteristics m these 

people 

Give vent to your feelings but only to your friends 

Try to ignore people you do not like 

Conclude that all people are alike and not worth your consideration 

12 How should you handle the employee whose complaint is not 
justified* 

. Save his face and carefully explain all the facts 

Tell him he is wrong and should know better 

. Tell other workers w hat a * dope ' he is 

__ Get him out of the department before he is a disturbing influence 
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16 ■ PERSONALITY 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. What personality is and its value 

2. Personality in walking 

3. Clothes and personality 

4. Facial appearance and personality 

5. Judging personality htj appearance 

6. There are many “best” personalities 

7. How personality is formed 

8. Personality adjustment on a new job 

9. Initiating the new worker 

10. Other work stresses on personality 


I ■ What Personality Is and Its Value 

A worker may have a “pleasing personality” and yet be fired because 
part of his personality is a handicap in his work This was the case with 
John R , an expert accountant who could add like lightning in his head 
He was handsome— and knew it— dressed like a fashion plate, was popular 
with everyone in the office, and had worlds of tact The men called him 
"The Ambassador,” and girls sighed when they looked at him At office 
parties, he was their favorite master of ceremonies and was always per- 
forming new card tricks at lunch hour 

Yet John R was let out when the accounting department was reorgan- 
ized A meek little man with thick glasses was made head accountant 
John 1\ ’s popularity had made him so satisfied with himself that he neg- 
lected to keep up in his field He failed to study changes m tax laws that 
affected accounting He went to social parties and entertained with card 
tricks instead of going to meetings of the accountants’ society He could 
figure so rapidly in his head he thought it a waste of time to learn ma- 
chine accounting methods The man everyone liked was let out because 
he liked himself too well 

Pleasingness is onl) a part of personality. John R had plenty of pleas- 
ingness, but he neglected to cultivate other parts of lus personality, such 
as ambition, initiative, co operation, responsibility, diligence 

Personality is >our style of life John R had a good-fellow and playboy 
5t>Ic The new head accountants style was that of a serious businessman 
27 3 ■ 
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John R had as much ability for accounting as the new head of the de 
partment, but his style of life did not make full use of his ability for the 
company 

Style of life has a great deal to do with holding a job and getting pro 
motion H Chandler Hunt, veteran business educator, studied reasons 
for discharge among the office workers of seventy six companies Reports 
on 4,000 discharged workers showed that only 10 per cent were released 
because they were unable to do typewriting, bookkeeping, and shorthand 
well enough 

The remaining 90 per cent were taken off the payrolls because of 
wrong personality characteristics They had such habits as carelessness, 
lack of co operation, dishonesty, no initiative, discourtesy, self satisfac 
tion, and trouble getting along with others 

Psychologists have made more than fifty definitions of personality 
Some definitions emphasize the effect a person has on others — his value 
as a stimulus for winning co operation, friendship, confidence, and such 
Other definitions emphasize the organization or balance of personal qua! 
lties to give co operation tn one's own mental life This is personality 
hygiene, how a person s characteristics tend to pull together or fall apart 
A personality is not put together well when a grown woman uses baby 
talk, or when a man has a world of ambition but will not apply himself 


Personality is important tn promo 
Irons in the offices of these seventy 
si* companies 


Data front H C Hunt 
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to achieve it. Later, you will learn many practical points about person- 
ality hygiene. 

Training to get ahead in the world obviously should include person- 
ality training. Fortunately, personality can be improved. Charm, popular- 
ity, glamour— these are only a small part of personality. There is much 
more to our style of life than the impression made on others. Personality 
shows itself even when there are no people around to impress. But let’s 
start the study of personality with external impressions, which are recog- 
nized easily. 

2 ■ Personality in Walking 

Each person has many characteristic little ways of doing things. Some 
of the characteristics may not be conspicuous; but add them all together, 
big and little, and you have personality. 

Sometimes, it is one of the seemingly little qualities, such as a tiny 
chip on the shoulder, that causes job trouble, or apparently little quali- 
ties may be steppingstones to success. Such was the case with Stanley G. 
Allyn, twenty-two-year-old accountant with the National Cash Register 
Company. One day, the president heard him walking past hia sanctum. 
“Bring that young man in here,” he said to a secretary, “I want to know 
him. A fellow who walks like that is bound to get somewhere.” Allyn did 
get somewhere; at forty-nine, he became president of the company. 

Just about all our actions are expressions of deeper personality forces. 
Walk can show confidence or timidity, carelessness or preciseness, en- 
thusiasm or laziness. The following entertaining classification has been 
reported by Today’s Health, a publication of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Waddle,” with the toes turned out 

“The Mince,” where the toe comes down first instead of the heel 
“The Bounce,” where the walker rises on his toes 
“The Pound,” where heels are slammed down firmly 
“The Rocking Chair,” where the walker rocks back and forth with each 
step 

“The Peer,” when the head is stuck ahead of the body 
“The Kangaroo,” when the person walks in a good position to be spanked 
“The Roller Skate,” with short steps and arms held close to the body 
“The Jumping Jack,” who raises his knees too much 
“The Hip Switch,” when the hips move more than the feet 
The right way to walk, say physicians, is with shoulders, trunk, and 
lups in a straight line, head held back slightly, arms swinging slightly, 
and feet pointing pretty much straight ahead. High-heeled or uncom- 
fortable shoes, or other uncomfortable clothing, may cause a person to 
walk in a funny fashion until it becomes a habit. 

Long-legged people are likely to acquire a mincing walk, since they 
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take short steps to keep step with average height persons And short 
people often are just the opposite, taking steps that stretch them too 
much Overweight also changes a persons walk 

Style of walking is so characteristic of many people that they can be 
identified by the sound of their footsteps Listen for the steps of people 
you know 

Experiment by walking as if you felt sure of yourself, as if you were 
all business, and note whether the new style of walk makes a difference 
in the attitudes of others and m the way you feel toward yourself 

3 ■ Clothes and Personality 

Customers approach the neatly dressed salesperson, not the sloppy 
one The employment manager favors the applicant who is dressed in 
average style, not flashy Clothes are important in the first impression 
you make First impressions are often wrong, but they are likely to be 
lasting and to produce permanent prejudices 

Clothes are more than a superficial part of personality, however Per- 
sonal appearance expresses the individuals wishes The clothes a person 
selects usually indicate the image he has of what he would like to be 
There is considerable make-believe in selecting clothes, like the small boy 
who dresses up to play cowboy Grownups, too, imagine a role they would 
like to play and then dress for the role The young executive, conscious 
of his youthfulness, selects clothes suitable for an older man of distinction 
The older man, regretfully conscious of his age, may shift to snappy suits 
more suitable for a college boy 

In one small office, individual tastes in clothes were so marked that 
it served as a basis for nicknames One man was called “Deacon,” one 
"Tex/" one ‘‘Colonel/' another "Frenchy ” And the Stfd-pounder whose 
clothes were so tight that the buttons popped, of course, was called “Tiny ” 

By the nicknames, you can picture how each dressed And each man felt 
flattered by his nickname, for it conveyed the impression he wanted to 
make 

In a large hotel office, there were the following behind the-bach nick- 
names, based on clothes “Mrs AstorbiJt” for the girl who overdressed 
and wore too much cheap jewelry, “Merry Christmas” for the one who 
decorated herself with red and green bows and puckers, “Babe’ for the* 
elderly woman who dressed in girlish clothes and used too much make-up, 
“Squire” for the one who always wore mannish, tailored tweed suits, fiat 
heels, and a four-in-hand tic, “Sweet Sue” for the plainly dressed girl who 
used practicall> no cosmetics (she was the most populir in the office and 
the first married ), and “Dynamite” for the one who wore revealing clothes, 
and summer and winter wrapped herself in furs that reeked of heavy 
perfume. 
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loved-m the world Homely, yes, but attractive and good-looking for 
what we know about his ways ^ 

Dr G Stanley Hall, the psychologist, wrote that Lincoln’s ‘ long lunbs, 
rough exterior and frequent feeling of awkwardness made him realize 
early in life that he must cultivate mental or moral traits which it is so 
hard for a handsome man or woman to excel in If Lincoln had been a 
handsome man, he would have been a very different one ” 

The qualities Lincoln cultivated made those who knew him think of 
him as good looking Strangers might think him a caricature, but those 
who knew him, never 

It is an old saying, ‘ Handsome is as handsome does ” Lincoln did 
handsome He told one of his White House advisers. “Every man over forty 
is responsible for his face ” 

It was much the same situation with another famous occupant of the 
White House This was the wife of a handsome President During the 
Roosevelts years in the White House, their opponents warned ‘Stay 
away from Eleanor— she’ll charm you to their side regardless of your 
better judgment ’ Her personality outshone mere beauty. 

Plainness can be a steppmgstone to personal magnetism Cultivate the 
magnetism of always making people feel right An attitude of bitterness 
or hostility makes faces ugly Attitudes of friendliness and sweetness make 
homely faces attractive 

5 ■ Judging Persona/ify by Appearance 

Appearances are often misleading This is bound to be true, since a 
persons appearance may represent what he wishes he were like, not 
what he actually is But, m addition, most personality characteristics are 
specific, not generalized 

The neat dresser will not necessanly be neat in his work Thomas A 
Edison dressed m loose clothes mostly for comfort and was oblivious to 
stains and wrinkles But he was meticulously neat in his writing and ex 
penmental work While it is natural to assume that the careless dresser also 
will be a careless worker, facts do not bear out this assumption Since 
most people believe a neat appearance means neatness in other ways, 
it is still wise to be neat in appearance 

People do not have generalized personality traits of accuracy, punc 
tuality, and so on These traits are highly specific A girl may be punctual 
on a date, but not in her work The executive may be accurate in arith- 
metic, but not in spelling The same executive may be pleasant with 
customers, but not with employees 

Some underlying personality trends are indicated by different styles 
of wearing clothes, but it takes a couple of expert psychologists to figure 
the significance of individual cases People often dress sloppily, for in- 
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stance, because of miserliness or regression They may wear outof- 
fashion clothes because of a stubborn streak They may wear flashy clothes 
because they crave attention But these are guesses that would have to 
be confirmed by further analysis in each individual case 
Personal appearance is valuable for its own sake, particularly for those 
who meet the public, and for those who need a little more self-confidence 
The person who is conscious that his clothes are appropriate and neat 
will have less bother with self consciousness Unsuitable clothes may make 
a person feel like the man who dreamed that he was clad in his night 
shirt and trying to hide from churchgoers on Easter Sunday 


6 ■ There Are Many "Best" Personalities 

Individuals who have widely divergent personalities still are able to 
make good in the same work Marshall Field and John Wanamaker are 
excellent examples of this Both were self made merchant pnnces, but 
there the resemblance almost ended Some of the ways in which they were 
different are 


Marshall Fiold 
aloof 
critical 
slow moving 
stingy 
shy 

no sense of humor 
hard on workers 


John Wanamaker 
friendly 
sympathetic 
rapid moving 
generous 
not shy 

good sense of humor 
helpful to workers 


But underneath those differences, they had many characteristics m 
common Both were hard workers and tended strictly to business— yes, 
those are part of personality Both were careful and accurate They cin 
phasized quality in merchandise and work They kept eagle eyes on ex- 
penses and insisted that goods be sold at fair prices They made decisions 
promptly and kept up with their work 

Neither drank nor gambled nor "ran around with women Both were 
intensely ambitious and exerted themselves to achieve their ambitions 
The characteristics in which they differed were parts of their personalities 
that related more to personal popularity than to business achievement 
People often accuse those whom they do not like of having "poor per- 
sonalities’ and praise the “good personalities of those they like Or some- 
one says Hank has lots of personality but poor IIt*rroId has little Psj- 
chologists cannot agree with these common judgments, for personality 
includes so much that it is meaningless to call one good and mother poor. 
"Good" and "poor" are judgments of value, not scientific descriptions of 
personality They reveal more about the person who calls another "a 
weak personality’’ than about the one who is supposed to have die weak 
personality. 










Agrees with others too easily Give* in to them. Not 1234 56 7 8 9 10 Does not agree with others readily enough. Apt to 

apt to stand op for his own ideas. Insist on own way, and to argue for own point of view. 

<- — - — -■•■■■ > Inclined to be bossy. 

Critical-minded Sees faults ond defects in people 1234 56 78910 Nat at all critical. Takes people and things as they 

and things Apt to be hord to please. < > come. Seems to be easily satisfied 
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Apparently any personality is suitable for business if it includes 
enough of the characteristics that help an individual make good in the 
world— and if it does not go to extremes in some characteristics The 
golden mean-the path of wisdom and safety between extremes-should 
guide individual personality development There is a tendency to overdo 
or overcorrect when a person is trying to improve his personality Thus, 
when he tries to smile more, he tries so hard that he goes around grinning 
like a Cheshire cat To the psychologist and psychiatrist, the best per 
sonality is the one that avoids extremes This is the rule of moderation 
Dr G Stanley Hall, who started the psychological laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University and later was the first president of Clark University, 
formulated a set of goals for personality development, which are widely 
cited Here they are 

Second breath — experience mental exaltation and inspiration when tack 
ling a job or life itself 

Mobility tn emotions— feel pleasure and sorrow, and all degrees and 
kinds of emotions (Schizoids do not do this cycloids go to extremes ) 
Sympathy — feel with others as the person centered individual does 
Love of nature — learn about nature, including human nature, for a fuller 
understanding of life 

Sublimation — transform animal inclinations into actions of social and re 
ligious value as anger into righteous indignation 
Loyalty— subordinate self to a larger cause, and keep conscience clear 

7 ■ How Personality Is Formed 

The attitudes that dominate personality and the role an individual 
has picked to play usually are apparent before high school is completed 
It does not take an expert to tell by then that some people are friendly, 
others are aloof, that some are ambitious, others are self satisfied, that 
some enjoy people, others prefer their own company, that some are 
generous others stingy, and some are stubborn others are submissive as 
lambs 

Early experiences have been found to be of considerable importance 
in heading personality in one direction or the other Extreme stinginess 
has often been found to be the result of skimpy feeding as a babe in 
arms or of too early weaning Many other people are molded into the 
happy go lucky groove before they can talk 

The authoritarian personality seems to start from early experiences 
with a stern father who ruled the roost and made the children ‘knuckle 
under 

Other childhood experiences may cause the personality to shift this 
way or that during grade school years But, during the later teen years 
the personality that will likely predominate in later life can usually be 
forecast Two factors make this forecasting possible 
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Pete feels that the whole world ts against him No matter how hard he tries, he 
can’t seem to p lease hta mother Unless mother changes her ways, Pete may become 
a weak , submissive, anxiety ridden man Or perhaps even worse, he may develop 
into an aggressive threat to society 

Cotirteiff Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Factors forecasting personality. For one, each individual has most 
practice in his own characteristic ways of thinking and acting The care- 
free person has steady practice being carefree and little practice being 
serious By the time a person is twenty five, he is usually just as he was 
at twenty, only a little more so And, at thirty-five, he will be still more 
so That is the way practice (which is usually accidental) makes little 
differences into big ones— and why it is desirable to have early practice 
in the more helpful qualities 

Neglect is the other factor that makes personality gel firmly People 
learn trades or study for professions, but they overlook practice of per- 
sonality habits to help them make good in the selected trade or profes- 
sion Most adult personalities are not the result of self guidance Some- 
times, they seem to be bad accidents 

Personality can be an accomplishment, not an accident Many of its 
ingredients can be increased by intentional practice, though some char- 
acteristics are resistant to change Those that are hardest to change are 
the habits that have had too much practice or are expressions of uncon- 
scious motives 

Principles for reshaping personality. Here arc some principles to follow 
in reshaping personality characteristics 
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It is easier to add new quahties than to lose undesirable ones. The best 
results are obtained when you try first to form new habits or attitudes 
Focus on the positive rather than on the negative, add rather than take 
away As desirable new habits are emphasized, they displace old ones 
This is an example of the law of use, and the law of lack of use Using 
the new habit strengthens the new, not using the old habit weakens the 
old 

In addition, some personality habits are diametrically opposed They 
are ambivalent, thus, when one is added, it crowds out its opposite As an 
example, when you intentionally try to become considerate and thought- 
ful of others, this new habit inhibits any former blunt and outspoken im- 
pulses It is easier to replace than to suppress 



Some targets to aim at The most frequently g wen Uhes are 
at the top of each hst , the least frequent at the bottom 
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A successful personality is aided if you associate with people whose 
personalities are worth mutating Or read about great personalities, as 
Leroy Wilson did to help his climb to the presidency of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 

When looking for a job, especially the first job, pick a boss whose per- 
sonality is worth imitating 

Find a hero to imitate— don t imagine you are a hero yourself Ad 
miration of someone else is good for personality development There is 
inspiration from making friends with great people, if only by meeting 
them in books It enhances your own personality to include great persons 
as part of yourself 

‘ Show me the man you honor, and I will know what kind of man you 
are, for it shows what your ideal of manhood is, and what kind of man 
you long to be ” Those are Carlyle s words 


8 ■ Personality Adjustment on a New Job 


Floundering around on your first job as you try to ‘find yourself is 
more or less expected Yet it is both undesirable and unnecessary 

When you leave home or school to go to work a strange new world is 
entered A changed way of life is encountered that puts a strain on per 
sonahty Many old habits have to be changed and rugged independence 
must be altered, since there is interdependence in this new world and less 
opportunity for individual whims 

It takes time to grow used to new conditions The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company reports that it takes college graduates about five 
years to become acclimated to modem business conditions before they 
start to forge ahead 

Here are some changes in personality inclinations that must be made 
when you take your first job 


At Home or School 

Among friends and acquaintances 
Most associates are your own age 
Have groups of your own friends 
Move around at will 
Work intermittently 
Changes in work from day to day 
Few hours of work 
Vacations frequent 
Tardiness overlooked 
Quiet environment 
Grades every week or month 
Promoted it end of term 
Close touch with parents and 
teachers 


On the Job 

Among strangers 

Associates are older 

Have to break into new groups 

Confined 

Work steadily 

Same old routine every day 
Longer hours of work 
Vacations rare 
Promptness essential 
Noisy, bustling surroundings 
Don t know where you stand 
Promotions far ap irt 
Supervised with less personal in- 
terest 
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At Home or School 

Usually may plan your own work 

Much work done alone 

Study or play with persons you like 

Talking back not dangerous 
More or less your own boss 
Familiar work 
Few rules 

Not much competition 


On ihe Job 

Others do the planning 
Mostly work with others 
Work with persons whether liked 
or not 

Back talk must be suppressed 
Much less your own boss 
Bewildering new work 
Many rules 
Incessant competition 


9 ■ Initiating the New Worker 

The most lonesome time of life may be the first few days on a job 
Some companies recognize this and tram their supervisors to give spe- 
cial attention to new workers, encourage them, help them get acquainted 
with others, and break the ice generally 

Established workers seldom go out of their way to extend a welcome 
to the newcomer Established workers are clannish In companies where 
morale is poor, they go out of their way to make life miserable for the 
new man 

Old timers concoct practical jokes and foolish errands to help “ini- 
tiate” the newcomer Cliques already exist in the department, and the 
new worker is left out of these circles Some old workers may even re- 
gard the employee as a potential rival, who may be after the old timer’s 
job The new man who has technical training is apt to be given the cold 
shoulder by self taught workers already on the job 

Some firms try to overcome the tendency of old employees to behave 
like inhuman beings by asking a popular worker to act as sponsor, as 
big brother or big sister, to show the new worker the ropes and help 
him get acquainted 

The new employee himself can do much to ease his path and minimize 
the strain on his self esteem the first few weeks, for example 

Be friendly, but not aggressively friendly 

Get acquainted with a few more people each day, keeping out of cliques 

Ask older workers for help and advice, and try not to excel them m any 
way 

Keep on guard for practical jokes, but try to enjoy any that trap you 

Expect it to be a slow process to know your fellow workers and be ac- 
cepted by them 

10 ■ Other Work Stresses on Personality 

“Most occupations are social occupations, deman ding skills in working 
with other people Mental hygiene is not restricted to explosive emotional 
troubles, rather it is a normal part of the civilization we have today ” 
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Those are the words of Dr. E. G. Williamson, of the University of Minne- 
sota, when he spoke to counselors of the United States Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

Trouble shooting for personality strains is a large part of an executive’s 
job. There is not only friction between people but also on people in 
modern business. New stresses arise daily. Some bosses do not notice 
these stresses, but the strains are there and reduce efficiency and warp per- 
sonalities. 

Big corporations are giving executives and supervisors special training, 
so that they may understand personality in action. But many medium- 
sized company executives, and those of one-man businesses, have to 
dig out this information for themselves. It is probably of more conse- 
quence in a small company, for one frustrated personality can upset, not 
just a department, but the entire organization. The individual worker, 
also, should know what may produce tension on his personality as he 
progresses on the job. Ignorance of tension-causing situations makes ten- 
sions worse. 

Tension-causing situations. Here are some everyday tension-causing 
situations. 

When a worker is promoted , tensions are caused all along the line. 
The one promoted usually is glad of the advancement, but he needs to 
be watched and helped, for he may (I) become overbearing, or (2) have 


Annoying Personolity Guolifie* 

That Should Bo Displaced 



V. , siC — 

Affected manner 

Bragging about oneself 

Gushing manner 

Slapping people on back 

Losing temper 

Looking glum 

Habitually arguing 

Being too Inquisitive 

Noisy gum chewing 

Trying to be funny 

Cutting up to get attention 

Using much slang 


Monopolizing conversation 

Coughing in others' faces 

Spitting in public 

Giving unasked-for odwce 

Bad breath 

Telling people to hurry 

BO 

Coaxing others 

Baby talk 


Sexy talk 

Continually critic! ring 

Disrespect toward older folks 


Cheating in games 

Sarcasm 

Talking loud in public 

Forcing people to bay 

Bossy manner 


Telling petty lies 1 

Crowding to front of line 

Endearing names for casual ] 

acquaintances 1 


Taken Jrom it a diet try Dr. ItuUev Colon 


These characteristics annoy most people. 
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an attack of lack of confidence over the new responsibility Tension also 
affects those who arc not promoted, but think they should be It also 
affects the security of those above the person promoted, for they begin 
to look on him as a comer who may get their jobs 
When a neto model machine i s git en to one worker , those who continue 
to use the old model think that favoritism has been shown Also, switching 
a worker to an older model machine strikes lum as a comedown 
When an office worker is asked to help out tn the shop, this seems like a 
demotion or punishment to him It affects his family, too, for they are 
afraid that the prized white collar status may be lost 
When a long service employee is transferred to the night shift, he feels 
that he is being discriminated against, or is no longer considered the 
worker he used to be 

When workers are supervised too closely, when the boss seems to be 
breathing down their necks they feel that they are not trusted, or even 
that they are slipping Reprimands, sarcasm, pressure for production, all 
put tension on personality 

When a team of friends is separated, who have liked working together 
in the same room, they think that the change was dehberate 

When workers are changed from weekly to hourly pay rate, this too 
causes tension even though the total take home pay may be greater on 
the hourly basis The prestige connected with a weekly pay rate may be 
better for workers personalities than the greater amount received on an 
hourly basis 

When a telephone is placed on one worker s desk it adds to the self 
esteem of that worker but puts tensions on others 

When only one worker is greeted the others are inclined to feel that 
they were overlooked purposely 

When a typist tn the vice president s office is promoted to private 
secretary for the head draftsman this may cause tensions for more pres 
tige is connected with the vice president s office Stresses related to 
prestige are more frequent m the office than m the shop Office workers 
may be more socially sensitive and more ambitious than shop workers 
Frictions on personality are on every hand every hour of every day 
Many can be eliminated by good management 

When a worker cannot be changed easily the company often can 
change a bit This was done m the case of a thirty five year old woman 
office worker Dr Arthur Weider relates She was careful and painstaking 
in her work and the carefree ways of the younger women irritated her It 
was her first job with a large group and her fussy criticism of others 
caused trouble She was not the right type and the old time supervisor 
would have fired her 

But the modern supervisor gave her special statistical work that re 
quvred her painstaking accuracy She was given also a secluded place to 
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work, where the younger generation would not annoy her By planning 
a way to make use of an undesirable personality quality, it became de- 
sirable and of advantage to the company 
There is much more to using personality in industry, however, than 
getting better output at lower cost Said William Lyon Phelps, long time 
teacher at Yale “It is better to be an interesting personality than an 
efficient machine * But, if you do not adjust your personality to the stresses 
of life, you are neither an interesting personality nor an efficient machine 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 What is personality, and how does it affect efficiency in business life? 

2 How is style of walking related to personality? 

3 Tell how clothes reveal a person's "secret" wishes 

4 What are the six most valued personality qualities Dr Uhrbrock found 
in business life? the six at the bottom of the list? 

5 Discuss facial beauty as a part of personality 

6 Explain Dr Hall s six goals in personality development 

7 Tell how personality is usually formed and how the individual can go 
about changing it 

8 In what ways is one's personality under stress when starting on a new 
job 9 

9 After being on a job some time, what events may occur that put person- 
ality under strain again? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 The newspapers have columns on ch arm, etiquette, psychology, Jove 
advice Follow these closely for a week and report on the points made in them 
that have a bearing on personality 

2 Consider some job with which you are acquainted Figure out what per- 
sonality changes, or characteristics, would be needed if the employee were 
promoted to the next higher job 

3 More than seventeen thousand words allude to personality qualities List 
as many as you can think of in three minutes Then count (a) those you listed 
that refer to pleasing qualities, and (fa) those referring to unpleasant qualifies 
What is the significance of the one variety predominating? 

4 You are hiring a receptionist Think of two girls you know, and estimate 
their personality qualities from the lists in this chapter Discuss which girl seems 
to have the personality more suited for this kind of work 

5 Think of someone you know who has lost a job Analyze to what extent 
his personality qualities may have caused him to lose it In what ways might 
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he have changed and not only kept the job but have qualified for promotion? 

6 How can personality be shown over the telephone 7 

7 Collect some discarded business letters and judge how they differ in 
personality, such as "warm-cold," "friendly-hostile," etc Try rewriting some so 
they have a more agreeable personality 

8 In what ways can one's style of driving an automobile indicate some- 
thing about one's personality? 

9 Refresh yourself on negative conditioning from earlier chapters, and 
show how that could be used to alter some undesirable personality qualities 

10 Effie K and a friend came to work on a new job at the same time and 
have worked side by side Now you want to promote the other girl Discuss 
how you should handle this situation to prevent tensions on the emotional health 
of these erstwhile close friends 

1 1 Oswald J is supervising a group of clerks, one of whom likes to play the 
role of clown and is always showing off How could Oswald work through the 
clown's show off streak to motivate him to play a more useful role? 

12 What factors in your own personality may mislead you— halo effect, etc — 
when estimating another person's personality qualities? 

13 What paints made in Chapters 13, 14, and 15 would affect personality? 

14 Another employee in your department has bfamed you, unjustifiably, 
for a poor |ob she did How could you take this situation without excessive stress 
on your personality? If you were the boss, how would you handle it 7 

15 What Is the difference between negativism and negative conditioning? 

16 Discuss personality strains that might make people critical and fault- 
finding 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Personality kinks in the hidden overhead 

2. The need for personality maturtty 

3. Stages in personality development 

4. Attitudes of maturity 

5. Homesickness 

6. Signs of neroous tension 

7. Psychosomatic* 

8. The high blood-pressure personality 

9 . The stomach-ulcer personality 

10. The headache and heart personalities 

11. A better personality by facing frustrations 


I ■ Personality Kinks in the Hidden Overhead 

“A major problem of our tame,” Dr Franz Alexander told an audience 
of social work executives, "is to produce socially minded, co operative 
adults, without sacrificing individuality ” 

Business leaders have become deeply concerned over this problem 
They have seen too much evidence of the hidden costs of personality 
stresses and strains in business Some of these costs are 

The premature retirement of valued employees because of high blood 
pressure, stomach ulcer, or other disabilities in which personality strain 
was a cause— what is known popularly as ' nervous tension ’ 

The upping of accident costs by negativishc, confused, hostile workers 
Labor turnover and absenteeism that are concentrated among workers 
who are put under stress by business life 
The restricted efficiency that is often a symptom of hostile or immature 
personalities 

The 'going to pieces of workers when they are given responsibility 
Poor morale and at times labor trouble that center around employees or 
groups who are out of step with reality 
Vandalism, embezzlement, and similar 'business crimes,' which usually 
involve a warped personality 

Are personality kinks common in business? 

Dr V V Anderson, in an eastern department store of 1,200 employees, 
found that 19 per cent of the salespeople and 23 per cent of the office 

■ 297 
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employees had kinks that were serious enough to interfere with their 
business usefulness 

Many later surveys m other companies have confirmed the general 
finding About one worker out of five has some personality characteristics 
that are adding to the hidden overhead of business 
But we should emphasize another aspect of this situation About one 
worker out of five would get much more out of work and life if he could 
make some adjustments m his personality 
Are executives immune from these kinks? The percentage is about the 
same But the consequences are sometimes worse— the executive often 
sets the human climate for the business, and his actions affect large 
numbers of people, both in and out of the firm 

Such facts have led many firms to set up special programs for ironing 
out personality kinks wherever possible The following chart shows the 
mental hygiene program in one firm As you study the chart, you will be 
impressed with the wide scope of this work 

The old time efficiency expert thought in terms of such things as 
brighter lighting and posture chairs— tangible things The modern leader 
has seen that tangible improvements bring no actual improvement if the 
supervisor still barks orders at the girls and keeps them on pins and 
needles wondering what he will fling at them next 
The tangible features can be altered quickly But it takes time, patience, 
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and high strategy to change the human atmosphere that puts a ceiling 
on the benefits from the tangible improvements We shall learn more 
about ways to improve the human climate in the chapters on leadership 
To get ail understanding first of what the individual can do to adjust to 
business, we can start with the topic of personality maturity 

2 • The Need for Personality Maturity 

Philip has a good job He is the best dresser m the office He does the 
work expected of him, but no more He never offers to help anyone A 
few people in the office, who are of another religion, he definitely avoids, 
and he is choosy about his friends The boss says Philip is a good worker, 
has plenty of ability for the job, but docs not seem to be promotional 
material— for some reason 

That reason is obvious when we learn about Philips home life He 
was raised by a widowed mother, who wanted her boy to have as happy a 
childhood as any boy with a father She skimped on herself so that he 
could have good clothes, good times, and treats She worked so that he 
could go through business school and be qualified for “a high class job 

After Philip landed that high class job the mother hinted that he 
should help pay household expenses That made him lose his temper For 
a week afterward he sulked His money still goes for clothes and for 
good times with the group of young fellows with whom he spends every 
evening None of his money is spent on girls, and he saves none When 
a salesman tried to talk him into taking insurance, Philip just laughed 
at him Sometimes he grumbles about the unfairness of things because he 
cannot afford an automobile 

Philip is old enough to vote, but his emotional development halted in 
his early teens That is the “some reason why he does not seem like pro 
motional material to the boss Philip is a man in age and size but is 
still boyish in his personality Someday he may accept responsibility, plan 
for the future, and be less self centered If his emotional attitudes ever 
grow to man size proportions, he will be good promotional material, 
since he has real ability 

If he does not become man size in his attitudes, he will likely never 
advance much Then, the now rather likable chap may become a crabby, 
faultfinding fellow who hates the world and himself It takes grown up 
attitudes to get along in a world of grownups Yet many adults are all 
mixed up and confused, and their personalities start to fall apart, because 
something has kept them from growing up in their emotions 

3 ■ Stages in Personality Development 

For convenience, growing up in personality, from birth to maturity, is 
divided here into ten stages with thumbnail sketches of each stage 
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You will recognize these stages if you look back on your own life— and 
if you have passed through them successfully But you will find some 
adults around you who continue to linger in some of these stages 

1. Stage of dependence. Everyone starts life completely dependent on 
others A few are never weaned entirely from this dependence and 
always have to lean on others Philip thought his mother still owed him 
a living Other grown up persons think their parents should make major 
decisions for them 

2. Stage of comfort and eating. The chief interest during the first 
couple of years of life is bodily comfort and food How you yelled if 
you were uncomfortable or hungry* A few grownups still think comfort 
is the most important thing m life and fret like children at slight discom- 
forts 

3. Stage of impulsiveness. When you began to toddle around and ex- 
plore your childhood world, you became bewildered Your parents praised 
you when you took your first steps, but, when you tried this new walking 
by yourself on the street, your parents scolded You did not understand 
the change from praise to punishment for walking Many other things 
were puzzling and confusing in your little world The child mind could 
not figure this out Some children decide to follow their own impulses 
instead of the parent's warning The child acts first and thinks later So 
do adults who have not outgrown childish impulsiveness 
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■want! So, you become negativistic, or contrariwise-doing it quite nat 
uraWy through ambivalence If your parents handled you wrongly during 
this contrary stage, it may have become a permanent habit, and you go 
through life feeling ‘ won’t ’ every time you are told to do something 
Philip did not have this habit, because his mother never forced him 
to do anything he did not want to do But some adults have lost an eye 
because they were too stubborn to wear goggles for protection, just be- 
cause the boss said ‘you must wear them 

7. Stage of inferiority and gullibility. Starting school is a terrifying 
experience to some children There are so many new people, and getting 
along with some of them is unpleasant The teacher made you do things 
that taxed your ability And there was always some child who did things 
better than others Some children teased you, and some may have hit 
you Perhaps you began to feel insecure and to lose confidence in your- 
self Teacher seemed to know so much that you believed everything she 
told you 

Some people never grow out of this early school stage of feeling in- 
ferior and being gullible They lack confidence in themselves, and con- 
sult fortunetellers or allow superstitions to make their decisions 

Philip did not seem to feel inferior, m fact, he seemed very well sat- 
isfied with himself But he was gullible in being a sucker for fads and 
in not thinking for himself 

8. Gang stage Toward the end of grade school, boys begin to form 
boys’ clubs, and the girls form girls’ clubs These mutual admiration 
clubs are part of the gang stage The individual begins to co operate 
with a group A few will not sacrifice their self interest for the fun of 
the gang, unless they can be chief ’ As adults, some remain lone wolves, 
some still want to be chief, some are still in the childhood gang stage 
Philip had not graduated from this stage He and his friends formed a 
clique m the office They admired one another and would not pull with 
the other employees 

9. Interest m the opposite sex Sometime during high school years, 
another stage is entered The gangs and clubs begin to break up, because 
many of the members develop more interest in the opposite sex than 
in their own sex 

Philip has not started this stage yet Neither have some people, who 
married because “it was the thing to do, ’ but get their real companionship 
with a small gang of the same sex in the club or tavern 

10. Mature independence. Late in high school years, or shortly after 
you start to work, the stage of mature independence is gradually entered 
■*ou plan ahead for a career, look forward to having your own family, 
provide for old age, and help your community by co operating with large 
groups You become a responsible citizen and individual You work, co- 
operate, and do not go to extremes 




4 " Altitudes of Maturity 

Philip lacks emotional maturity because the earlier stages dominate in 
his life He has not yet entered the last two He still persists in the first 
stage, wanting others to take care of him The world owes him a living, 
he feels ‘I didn t ask to be born,” he comments Well, whoever heard 
of anyone who did'* 

Philip still prefers present comforts to future advantages When his 
wishes are crossed, he sulks He is centered in himself mostly, next in lus 
gang, or the office clique Hzs co-operation with larger mixed groups and 
other workers is of the passive Well, if I have to ’ sort 

Here are some earmarks of the mature personality 

He is tolerant, the immature cannot stand those who do not believe as he 
does, or who have different clothes or eat strange foods 

He accepts responsibilities, even seeks them 

He thinks for himself, he does not follow fads or buy on impulse It is 
more difficult to sell him 

He is calm and exerts extra effort to keep on an even keel when neces 
sary If the other fellow gets mad or wants to argue, he smooths things 
over 

His work is motivated by a long range plan, not by whims or the desires 
of each passing week He saves to buy a home and does not use earnings 
for weekly payments on jewelry or a fur coat He is more interested m 
the future than in the past 
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He does not show off to bolster his self-confidence; he is not seeking the 
limelight. 

He can say “No” to himself and make it stick. 

He is understanding and does not nurse grudges or try to get even. 

He tackles unpleasant tasks without self-pity, without feeling he is being 
picked on. If he is picked on, he does not let it bother him. 

He can take orders without becoming obstinate. 

He can make up his mind decisively without dillydallying, but not as an 
impulsive child. 

He has close friends of both sexes and keeps his mind and talk free from 
vulgarity. His friendships are long-lasting. 

He admits his shortcomings, but at the same time recognizes his strengths 
without being vain over them. He is not an alibi artist. 

He can take criticism and profit from it, without sulking or hitting back. 

He is weaned from dependence on his parents. He honors them, but runs 
his own life. 

As we grow up, we constantly have to replace personality habits and 
emotional attitudes and acquire new ones. Outlook and attitudes have 
to be adapted to our age and place in life, or the place in life will remain 
childish. 

Clowning is appropriate for a four-year-old who wants to gain at- 
tention, but not for a twenty-four-year-old. 

Loyalty to a small gang of boys is appropriate for a thirteen-year-old, 
but not for the thirty-three-year-old who should be loyal to a larger 
and a mixed group. 

The teen-ager may giggle at everything, be late, and follow fads, but 
not the mature person. 

The body grows automatically without requiring any attention. But 
in the case of fully half of those who are growing up, the emotions need a 
little self-direction. When emotions do not grow up, the person is called 
infantile and maladjusted-out of step with what is appropriate for his 
years. 

The average person can help his emotional development to a mature 
level by imitating mature models. Pick a hero who is about five years 
older, some person who is well regarded by everyone, who has a little 
better job than you have. Make that person a model to imitate. Don’t 
envy the qualities he has; cultivate them for yourself. Stick to old friends, 
but lift yourself by raising your sights. 

Some young people make the error of trying to imitate a successful 
person three times tbeir age. That is too wide a gap. It is not appropriate 
for the twenty-year -old to take on the personality of a sixty-year-old 
grandfather. But it is appropriate for him to have the habits and outlook 
of a twenty-five-year-old married man who is going places in the world. 
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The sixtyish woman who dresses sweet-sixteemsh and acts kittenish is 
fooling no one, not even herself She has put her emotional development 

m reverse gear. 

5 ■ Homesickness 

ft often is a strain on personality whim 
school Homesickness can kepain u * b t a i s0 f or grown men who 
from home and friends for he first tim r ^“ sec J and bevvl ldered 
have not grown up emotionally ig men become physically ill 

in the new city, ““"who have had to give np good 

managers because 

Colleges try to lessen ho r"*Tcampus”Tot so crowded and 
mg them come a week ear y, ^ die newc omers will be kept 

confusing Activities are planned mted WIth oth ers And yet 

busy every minute, have fun 8 becoroe s0 homesick that they 
there are always 5 per cent or so, w 

have to make a special trip home , to have similar 

New employees, especially from pract]cal Jokes that old- 

periods of homesickness, an s f ows up learning the new 

timers play on beginners do not help 

job and lowers morale we u acqu ainted the first couple of 

It helps if the new work®! • is : m d ^ ^ where he will work A 
hours with the small part of th P ‘ make him more confused It 
hurried tour through a big P a after a couple of weeks 

is better to show oS the rest of the place 

on the job, when he is feeling at non. en , lonesomeness in 

A sponsor or “official ' worker-not l^t older, but emotionally 

the new worker A more m» “ r the new WO rker right If tile 

mature and poised-, a real Wp ■ »J^ ]oyee has been dependent on 

should be an employee who , nearer le 

new worker's age emnloyee, when interviews have shown 

In the case of a new woman her permanent supervisor- 

hostility toward the mother, P ,,11 

should be a man, not a woman ^ (0 school or ,o work should 

LlTy.rddfn't — “ b ™ 8 f " endly ^ 
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getting acquainted with new people of the mature sort Practice a little 
more independence and self decision Begin to look forward to the new 
location Learn all about it from the library and chamber of commerce 
Subscribe to the daily newspaper of the new location for a month or so 
before going there Write the company in which you are interested and 
ask for copies of the employees’ newspaper or magazine 

6 ■ Signs of Nervous Tension 

‘Nervous tension” should be put in quotation marks because it is not 
an exact term Many different aspects of personality and emotional ad- 
justment are included m it These range from working too tensely to 
emotionally caused stomach ulcers or heart attacks 

There has probably always been nervous tension But in our modern 
congested, competitive, interdependent, and ambitious world it is more 
handicapping than previously In addition, specialists believe that modern 
conditions (the total situation) are such that nervous tensions have in- 
creased Consider anxiety, or worry, as an example Anxieties are a part 
of nervous tension and are often due to a strong motivation to be liked 
by others We have already learned how this motivation has increased m 
the lonely crowd 

Frustrations of one kind or another are usually the cause of the tension 
As we shall see m a moment, different kinds of frustrations precipitate dif- 
ferent kinds of tensions By and large, nervous tension is produced by 
frustrated ambitions, frustrated friendliness, frustrated self-esteem 
Tense people are sometimes described by their friends as “wound up 
too tightly People who are wound up too tightly are anxious, restless, 
striving Little troubles or small obstacles appear huge to them They 
squander their energies by overdoing, and doing too often They press 
down hard when they write and hold a pen with enough strength to lift 
a 10 pound weight Their appetites are poor They have trouble sleeping 
because they take their frustrations to bed with them 
They carry the germs of frustrations within them, since their desire 
for success is greater than their satisfaction with what success they have 
Their frustrations are ever continuing 

These pent up and continuing frustrations produce four groups of per- 
sonality sj mptoms Knowing these symptoms will help you understand 
people who are difficult to get along with, or who are centers of poor 
morale m a business 

St/mpfoms of frustration. Here are groups of personality symptoms in 
frustration 

\nta R omm, Antagonism is a sure sign of frustrations Attack and 
destructiveness are evidences of an effort to fight thwartmgs Antagonism 
is the* he) note in 
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bullying revengefulness 


gossiping 

bossiness 

sarcasm 

nagging 


rioting and mob behavior 
antisocial attitudes 
chip on shoulder attitudes 


" a "‘ n9 these evidences o £ frustration, 

Childish responses to a( [S more sulta ble for expressing a 

the person regresses to beha f adu i t Examples are 

six-year-old child’s emotions than those 


weepiness 
hotheadedness 

clique joining 

suggestibility 


tattling 
name calling 

horseplay ^ 
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People with fixed may be^easy ^ ^ ^ every day, 
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following the same path °^ e ^ c ffi P J lt for the cnminal who may e con 

Break the routine and make it d.ffi^ pos ts ^ , rregular tunes, and take 

that serve no useful purpose If you d Uast w .th font juice, rather 
fixed. 5 habits already just try end mg ombr , cup of tea instead 

than starting it with fru.tju.ee Ur 
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lessness is an evasion that does not cure the inside tenseness Whatever 
aspirations they may have had vanish, and they fail to substitute reason- 
able aspirations to take their places They become careless, incompetent 
workers, dispirited and filled with self-pity Trying to motivate them with 
offers of bonuses or by contests seldom works, for they are motivated 
negatively and give up in the face of frustrations 

They need to have some second-choice wishes or to make compromises 
with their aspirations rather than give them up 

7 ■ Psychosomafics 

Psycliosomatics is the study of the part the mind (psyche) plays in 
bodily (soma) functioning, especially bodily ailments It is a booming 
new field for research by clinical psychologists and medical people We 
shall give a few typical cases in which the role played by mental factors 
is clear-cut 

Emotional tensions start in the mind, but they have profound effects 
on the body 

You have noticed that when a person is angry his face flushes with 
blood and becomes pinkish Anger also makes his stomach flush, and it 
may be the start of an ulcer The angry person tightens his fists, and his 
arteries also tighten— this may be the beginning of high blood pressure 
You have also noticed that when people are frightened, their faces 
tend to become pale So do their stomachs, digestion is harmed by 
fright Pleasant table talk helps digestion, frightening talk makes the 
stomach heavy as lead 

Many vital processes are thus influenced by emotions Blood pressure, 


Excitement boosts blood pressure 



Average results of moderate ex 
citemenl on tuenty six people . 
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heart rate, digestive movements, the «ow ^ “ 

strongly affected by emotions Every mJd emotlons or moods or 

changes after an emotional outb senou s bodily changes 

attitudes, when long continued, m y P ^ cal health ma y be m 
Researches m psychosomatic tance that common ail- 

fluenced by personality hea ™ S ‘ It 1S responsible for half of 

ment of businessmen-high blood pressure it 
all deaths of persons past fifty years of ag 

8 « The High-Blood-Pressure Personality 

Edwin was a prosperous self-made businessman, success u^ ^ 
guesses at success At fifty four, he was P ^ ^ scratch The patt . 
by himself and three partners They h h but stuc k together 

nets did not get along smoothly with one .anothe 3^ 

for business reasons How dld par tner or a customer made 

Edwin tried to be pleasant w en ^ He wou]d have trouble going 
suggestions to him But mwar y b roodmg over the incident 

to sleep that night because f l broody g # ^ ^ and 

He began to have a buzzing none in ^ ^ ^ blood pressure 

an occasional headache His p y» (ed diat , t was due to emotional 
and sent Edwin to an expert, w P b i 0O d pressure as a boy 

tensions Edwin had started on devcloped a hostile 

He had been bossed too much by his parent 

attitude toward bemg bossc authority is the keynote of the personality 
An attitude of r esentme pressure , , 

that boils over and causes high bl° d ^1 ^ cand]dates for the high- 

People who cannot s ‘ and being facl , the y may be gentle, generous, 

blood pressure squad On ^ "; n g people are seedling inwardly 

model workers But many cal P_P S J hink Edwin was the least bit 

This misleads then: friends to say, 

nervous, isn’t it awfull „ nail biting, worrisome person sliows 

The fidgety, jumpy, h>gh _*tru ij. ^ arc many wh o feel that way 

*“ -"XrrC&gs suppressed for years gradually hu.ld 

up dangerous pressure in anyone and boost that per- 

A domineering boss may arou 1 J boost a worker s pressure 
son’s blood pressure But even a b > ung hossed Such peop 
,f die worker has pent up attitudes S n0 matter how mildly 

stsa sra » c 

boss free jobs to go around 
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People with high blood pressure personalities are hard workers, but 
hard work does not cause the trouble The hard work is a symptom of 
the resentment-a sort of working off anger 
There are many physical causes of high blood pressure, which have 
nothing to do with emotions and personality Kidney disease, hardening 
of the arteries, tumors, and other physical causes will make blood pres 
sure shoot upward Suppressed rage can make the disease worse when 
there are such physical causes Suppressed rage also can cause the ail- 
ment when there is no physical cause 

9 ■ The Stomach-Ulcer Personality 

Stomach ulcers also are common among business people There are 
about a half million Americans with one of these More men than women 
have ulcers The death rate from ulcers is declining slightly, because 
ulcer patients now are being educated in the part that emotional flare ups 
play in causing ulcers 

Resentment is a factor in causing ulcers, but a different kind of resent- 
ment than in high blood pressure Blood pressure resentment is toward 
being bossed, ulcer resentment is toward the world in general for not 
letting the individual be more of a success 
The ulcer personality is found in the person who craved more affection 
and approval than lie received in childhood The lack of affection gave 
him a feeling of failure That feeling lingers on, and, as an adult, he works 
hard to be a success and often is successful But the competitive spirit in 
modem business continually touches off his resentment toward the world 
in general 

He may try to increase his worldly success by playing tips on the stock 
market or horse races For twenty or thirty years, he works diligently to 
be a success not realizing that he is urged on by childhood lack of love 
and affection 

Ills underlying sourness against the world in general sours his stomach, 
just as grief or fear causes nervous indigestion in some persons Those 
men— it is usually a man— live an ulcer pattern of life, which disturbs 
digestion The pills they take for sour stomach do not change the sour 
attitudes, they can give only temporary physical relief 

After an emotional upset, the stomach may begin to digest itself m one 
place That is the start of the ulcer The ulcer grows worse or better as 
emotions go up or down When stocks go up, the ulcer is better, when 
lht> go down the. ulcer flares up igain When success in any undertaking 
is thre itened, ulcer is worse When the man is bothered by guilty feelings 
about his hostile attitude toward others, ulcer is worse But winning a 
golf game may help it a little 

Stomach ulcers notoriously come and go This is because ulcer person- 
alities have emotional ups and downs, as most of us do 
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Ulcers need not be a price paid for success But they are part of the 
price when a man tries to achieve success m the ulcer way 
Some ulcers start from physical causes, but many start from emotional 
indignation Once an ulcer is started, medicine or surgery is needed But 
after medical care has cured an ulcer, another may be formed if the 
person persists in his ulcer personality 
Success does not cure the ulcer personality The man needs the things 
he unconsciously hopes success will bring— affection and approval The 
boss who never says a good word, who keeps employees guessing about 
whether or not they are approved, adds to their ulcer attitude Competi- 
tions and contests between employees also add to the ulcer pattern of life 

10 ■ The Headache and Hearf Personalities 

Headaches Headaches are big business Some eighty million dollars’ 
worth of headache pills are sold in the United States each year Some of 
these headaches come from eyestrain, sinus trouble, constipation, brain 
tumor, or other physical disorders Some of them are merely social con 
veniences to get out of unwanted engagements “Monday morning head 
ache,” when not due to an unwise week end, may be a symptom that the 
job is a headache 

Monday morning. , social, and migraine headaches occur mostly among 
persons who have an inner reluctance to accept responsibility Such per- 
sons were pampered and spoiled as children and object to leavmg the 
family protection This certainly was the case with Effie, the best typist 
m the office, who had severe headaches when she was promoted to the 
job of scheduling work Headache pills did not relieve her aching head, 
but it was cured when she went back to typing, giving someone else the 
responsibility of scheduling The headache personality is not so well 
understood or so clear cut as the blood pressure and ulcer personalities 
But dreading responsibility usually is a large factor in it 

Heart trouble Heart attacks— feeling the heart pound, or shortness of 
breath and whee2ing~are often an anxiety or fear reaction Some mothers 
develop spurious heart attacks when then- children consider marrying or 
leaving home for other reasons In these instances, the attack is just an 
other way to dominate the children and is not really a heart ailment The 
heart is healthy, but it is made to race and cut capers by the emotions 
Actual heart disease can be caused by emotions, since they constrict 
the coronary arteries, winch supply the heart itself This may produce 
excruciating anginal puns in the region of the heart Many attacks of 
acute indigestion are in fact anginal attacks With continued emotion, 
a serious blocking of the heart arteries sometimes results 
The coronary or anginal personality usually is a successful person who 
has striven mightily for success He cannot bear to know that someone is 
better than he Tins starts in childhood, when a boy makes himself com 
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petitive with his father and tries to excel him As an adult, he keeps on 
trying to excel the foreman, the vice president, or anyone above him He 
takes bridge and golf lessons so that he will be the best player This 
anxiety to excel cuts short many careers of brilliant promise 
Coronary deaths used to be mostly among men, but in recent decades 
they have been increasing among women It is now something that the 
career girl, too, must watch in her personality 
Bodily health obviously depends not only on the care of the body but 
also on the care of a person’s attitudes and personality Mayo Clinic 
records show that more than half the patients who consult doctors have 
bodily ailments that are caused, or made worse, by their attitudes and 
emotions Much lost time in business is due to emotions rather than to 
germs and diseased organs 

These emotionally caused disabilities actually are caused in the body, 
they are not imaginary But they are caused by ideas and attitudes— the 
most powerful influences in your life Always keep bodily conditions 
checked by a capable physician, but also keep your attitudes in check, 
so that you have the varieties that promote health rather than illness 
And handle other people so that they, too, will have health bringing 
attitudes 

11 " A Better Personality by Facing Frustrations 

Life and business are filled with frustrations Being thwarted in many 
things we should like to do, or be, or have, is inevitable But people who 
change their desires gracefully to what can be done, rather than grumble 
or fight over what cannot be changed, will have the least nervous tension 
Frustrations are handled more easily when you decide to tolerate them 
This is an art many people have learned Such people have good morale, 
come what may They radiate poise and confidence They inspire trust 
and friendship 

Dr Daniel N Wiener has found that frustrations are not so serious 
when they are recognized He compared successful and unsuccessful 
salesmen as one instance Both groups of salesmen had about the same 
kinds of frustrations But the difference was this The successful salesmen 
knew of their emotional problems, whereas the unsuccessful salesmen did 
not admit the existence of theirs The successful salesmen, knowing and 
admitting their emotional problems were better able to adjust their lives 
so that ner\ous tension did not develop 

Most frustrations can be solved easily Lucky that it seems easy, for 
life is erimmcd with frustrations if you look for them Frustrations caused 
b\ ever) day environment arc easier to eliminate than those carried inside 
the mind Frustrations earned inside may be shown by hostility, sus-* 
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piciousness overweening ambit, on, or a staving for perfection These 
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Personality and Emotional Health 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 List a halt dozen examples of the way personality kinks add to the 
hidden overhead 

2 Outline the stages of personality development from infancy to adult 
maturity 

3 What are a dozen ways in which the mature personality is shown’ 

4 Discuss homesickness and methods of dealing with it 

5 Describe the four groups of personality symptoms resulting from frus- 
trations 

6 What is psychosomatics’ 

7 Tell about the high blood pressure personality 

8 What are the causative attitudes of the stomach ulcer personality? 

9 Describe (a) the headache, and (b) heart personalities 

10 What is meant by facing frustrations and how is it done’ 

11 List the attributes of emotional health given by Dr William Menmnger 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 What agencies are there in your locality where you could get suitable 
help for an employee who has nervous tension? Report on them 

2 Make some observations in the transition zone of your locality (cheap 
rooming house section), and report what you note about the stage of personality 
development of people living there 

3 Analyze the advertisements in a popular magazine, and report on those 
that seem aimed at people with nervous tension or some psychosomatic com 
pfaint 

4 Compare a scandal sheet with the New York Times, or the Christian 
Science Monitor (Most libraries have these papers ) Report on the indications 
that the scandal sheets are edited for emotionally immature readers Report 
on a similar comparison of the Atlantic Monthly with some pulp or romance 
magazine 

5 List some things that frustrate you when they happen What can you 
do about it to lessen the frustrated feeling? 

6 Review the story of Patrick O , given in Chapter 1, and tie it in with the 
points in this chapter 

7 People with ulcer personalities have marked ups and downs in then 
moods Review the materia! on cyclothymia in Chapter 15, and figure how it 
may have a bearing on the ulcer personality 

8 Refresh yourself on the libido and mortido urges from Chapter 12 then 
study tho present chapter to see how those dynamic urges aro shown in nervous 
tension 
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9 Consider some person who is difficult to get along with, and report on 
him (or her) in the light of this chapter Will this understanding make it easier 
for you to get along with him? How? 

10 Effie K wears poor color combinations in her clothes You spoke to her 
tactfully about if, but she has been upset ever since Now you have just found 
out that she is color blind What do you do about it now? 

1 1 In what ways did Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson show personality 
maturity? 

12 Consider some person who is generally regarded as a failure Size him 
up in the light of the information in this chapter How well does this account for 
his lack of success? 

13 Describe in detail the personality of some person about ten years older 
than you whom you regard as worth imitating 

14 Personnel directors agree that 'a successful executive must have a high 
amount of frustration tolerance 1 What do they mean by frustration tolerance, 
and why would executives need lots of it? 



18 ■ HOW TO CONDUCT 
A PERSONALITY INTERVIEW 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. How natural changes in personality come about 

2. Methods that make the tensions worse 

3. The dynamic psychology of changing personality 

4. Listen , listen , listen 

5. The method taught supervisors 

6. Use pauses and turnbacks 

7. Response to feeling , not with feeling 

8. A sample interview 

9. Results of these interviews 

10. Grievances and stresses 

11. When expert help may be needed 


J ■ How Natural Changes in Personality Come About 

Listen m on these conferences in two different offices 

FinsT office “Wonder what's come over Ed? He used to be an accurate 
bookkeeper, but he is making errors recently He keeps away from peo- 
ple, too Maybe I’d better give him a pep talk.” 

Ed’s personality is showing changes because he is upset about office 
politics and is going sour The boss should straighten out the politics and 
should give Ed some encouragement, not a pep talk. 

second of* ice “Elsie may have to go She is spending half her time day- 
dreaming and the rest of it looking at the men Too bad, for she was one 
of our most promising secretaries when she came with us ” 

It is too had, for no one in the office knows that Elsie’s one and only 
hoy friend died of pneumonia, and the bottom has dropped out of her 
world for a while If she is handled correctly, she may become a better 
secretary than e\ er. A too quick or superficial judgment of her personality 
will only make Ufe more miserable for her and may cost the company a 
potentially superior employee. 

These are examples of changing personalities that make life puzzling 
for businessmen People are forever changing, losing interest, becoming 
jealous, acquiring worries, having discouragements, and developing con- 
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ceit These changes often modify their business value as well as then- 
adjustments to life 

Surface changes in personality usually are caused by 

Relationships with other people at work, as in Ed's case 
Human relationships in personal life off the job, as m Elsie’s case 
Inner struggles, as with the ambitious young man just out of technical 
school who inwardly frets when promotion does not come as rapidly as 
he had hoped 

Glandular or other bodily changes, in a few cases, as when the thyroid 
gland slows down 

Changes in personality do not just happen Before the surface changes 
are noticed by others, there has been a period of inner struggle and tur- 
moil The surface change is the result of this secret, sometimes uncoil 
sciqus, struggle with real or imagined troubles The changes follow an 
inner effort to harmonize opportunity with aspiration, to balance dread 
of failure with a feeling of accomplishment, to offset faultfinding with 
self encouragement 

The boss must be on the lookout for early signs of personality changes 
in workers Then the situation can be corrected before it reaches the stage 
where he can think of nothing more constructive than to give a once 
valuable employee a one way ticket to nowhere Sometimes, the boss 
himself is the cause of the changes The boss must expect personality 
changes in situations like these 

When a worker is promoted (The promotion may go to his head or 
cause restlessness in other workers who had hoped for promotion ) 

When there is a change in methods or machines 

^Wien a new worker is added to the group (This sometimes alters human 
relations m the office ) 

When a worker has strong leftover interests not needed in his work 

Routine office decisions may cause marked personality changes, as was 
shown m a small office where desks had to be rearranged to make space 
for extra file cabinets In the change, one girl was given a location beside 
a window Another girl, who had started work with the girl now at the 
window, immediately began to sulk and gossip The boss attributed her 
changed attitude to a previously unsuspected “ugly disposition ” 

It was suggested to him that the sulking girl may have felt that the 
other girl was receiving special recognition when she was placed at a 
window Things were evened up at once by giving the su lker a new cal- 
culating machine, as a sign that she too was favored Her sulking vanished 
in a gloating smile, and the office feud was over before it had a good 
start People may be funny— but still they are people, and little things can 
make big changes in surface personalities 

Whenever a change of any sort is made, there is a chance it will have 
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an unexpected effect on some personalities. The executive must he on the 
alert every day and make immediate adjustments in the human relation- 
ships that are involved. This cannot be done by a fight talk or selling 
them on the idea that it is all for the good. Psychological methods should 
be used to help people help themselves in solving their personality prob- 
lems. 

2 ■ Methods That Make the Tensions Worse 

If your closest friend’s feelings are easily hurt, causing him to go 
around in a mist of discouragement and self-consciousness, what could 
you do to help him lose his touchiness? Would you try any of the follow- 
ing? 

Tell him to snap out of it. 

Argue him out of this foolish attitude. 

Tell him how sorry you feel for him. 

Convince him that people axe not trying to belittle him. 

Tell him that most people are like him, so why worry. 

Tell him to talk back to those who criticize him. 

Advise him to stay away from people, so that they will not have a chance 
to hurt his feelings. 

Each of those ways is exactly what should not be done. It would be 
better to do nothing. Yet those methods are what most people try. 

Such homemade attempts to help another’s personality are likely to 
cause one or more of these undesirable results: 

Increase his feeling of inferiority 

Cause him to develop a compensatory attitude that the rest of the world 
is wrong while he is right 
Make him withdraw into a world of daydreams 
Make him eccentrically proud of being different 
Give him a dislike for the person who tried to help him 

Amateur attempts almost always either fail or produce harmful results. 
You will recall that there is some inner unrest beneath the surface, which 
causes many personality quirks. The person is unaware of this inner ten- 
sion that surrounds hidden motives. The tension needs to be eased, and 
only psychological methods will release it. The methods used by most 
parents, teachers, bosses, and best friends actually may add to the tension. 
So may some self-improvement books. 

Here are some definite “don’ts” when one is trying to help a person 
who is in a quandary. 

Don t criticize him. Don't try to persuade him. 

Don t give advice. Don't tell others about his troubles. 

Don't give sympathy. Don’t make fun of him. 
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ers and sisters’ jokes Whatever you do, don’t tell him what you think! 
That would only increase his resistance to releasing the pent up emotions 
Insight into the bothersome tensions has to come from within the per- 
son himself The best way to help him obtain this self-knowledge is by 
having him talk about himself, and then talk some more, until he finally 
puts these vague inner feelings into words When he can at last put these 
repressed feelings into words, he can begin to tie his personality prob- 
lems together 

When he is thus led to understand his emotional background, there 
is a feeling of profound relief He can see himself m a new light, and a 
heavy load has been lifted from his mind This is called abreaction — a re- 
action away from pestering emotions that frees the personality from their 
influence The abreaction is a relieving experience that reduces the inner 
tension 

Putting the vague feelings from the past into words is called verbali- 
zation He has to talk at length before this stage is reached, as the ex- 
amples will show He also has to talk to someone who knows how to listen 
and how to keep him talking about the emotional feelings that cause the 
inner tension 

Making his own decision is a crucial last stage Preaching or warning 
or threatening is a dangerous and waste effort Lead him to make his 
own decisions after he can verbalize the problem When the right lead- 
ing has been used, he will be able to say, with Socrates “Now I know 
myself and can make my own decision ” 

You can lead lum best to, and through, this stage by being sincere and 
earnest, not flippant or clever Let him realize that you are thinking of 
his interests, not of your own Study the chartoon on page 319 to gain a 
better understanding of the importance of sincerity 

4 ■ Listen, Listen, Listen 

Talking, by the other person, is an indispensable ingredient in the per- 
sonality interview Not small talk that conceals, but talk about things re- 
lated to the personality problem The talk must be kept on the right 
track, so that the emotional aspects will be brought to light and the ten 
sions released Telling the person what he should do gives no help and 
m i> make him feel more lost than before Listening the right way gives 
tremendous help in clearing the fog Interrupting the person’s talk is 
h innful. 

Some skilled executives have tins knack, without pointers from a psy- 
chologist to help them Benjamin F Fatrless, who started as a school- 
teacher and worked up to the chairmanship of the United States Steel 
Corporation, said. “When one of our vice presidents or the head of one 
of our operating companies comes to me for help, I generally counter by 
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asking questions First thing I know, he has told me how to solve the 
problem himself ” 

Letting off steam is essential in the personality mterview-but it should 
always be the other fellows steam It is difficult for an authoritarian to 
learn to listen 

<5 * The Method Taught Supervisors 

A booming application of psychology in business is supervisory and 
executive training in the art of encouraging people to talk the right way 
to clear up bothersome situations This gives the employee insight into 
himself, releases inner tensions, and helps him decide for himself It is 
the exact opposite of the old threaten and fire them method 

This method is illustrated in the supervisors’ training that was given 
in a needle trades firm of nearly one thousand employees by Dr Bernard 
Covner A series of lecture conferences was given the supervisors as a 
classroom group Recordings of actual personality interviews were played 
to let the supervisors hear the methods when used by experts 

Personal conferences also were held with each supervisor More re 
cordings of successful interviews were listened to, and the supervisors 
were given actual practice, until it was certain that each had the right 
idea and approach 

They also were taught some points in sizing up personality qualities 
They were made to realize that general impressions such as judging one 
worker as a weak sister ’ and another as a world beater/ gave no help 
They were taught to think about the many sides of each employees per 
sonahty 

They were given a specially prepared manual for rating people There 
was no total score used to estimate personality but a series of ratings on 
several characteristics considered important m a going and progressive 
business The supervisors analyzed each of their workers on these char- 
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actenstics at the start Secretaries, skilled machine workers, janitors, all 
were sized up in this way before the interviews Then each supervisor 
talked over the rating with each employee, one by one This was the 
personality interview 

A psychological moment was chosen for each of these interviews— the 
moment when the employee seemed in a congenial frame of mind and 
the supervisor himself m a good mood, and at a natural breaking place 
in the employee's work The personal interviews were held in private. 
Employees were treated with friendly sincerity They were offered ciga- 
rettes or chewing gum to make them feel more at ease with their imme- 
diate boss 


6 " Use Pauses and Turnbacks 

After a little small talk, the employee was told first about some of his 
strong points, which showed up in the analysis This part of the interview 
was brief and was followed by a pause to give the employee a chance 
to begin talking 

When the weak points were brought up later, and briefly, another pause 
shifted the opportunity for talking to the employee Pauses are essential 
for the person leading the interview 
The supervisors had been trained not to make suggestions themselves 
Pauses gave the workers a chance to make their own suggestions If the 
worker did not volunteer a suggestion for himself, the supervisor asked 
what ideas he had about it 

The other person commonly asks “What can I do to improve?” The 
amateur tells him— but he should not These supervisors had been trained 
to answer such questions with the turnback method A supervisor would 
turn the question back to the employee by saying “What do you think 
you might do? Turning the question back keeps the other person think- 
ing on Ins own problems, so that he can reach a decision himself 
The turnback is extremely important It is a modem example of the 
Socratic method of leading people by ashing questions When anyone 
comes toyou for advice, use the turnback to help him originate his own 
advice That is the kind of advice he will accept and follow 
for T ' tUmb “ ck ' a,s °’ ln «>e employment interview, and when asking 
llr T,™ ,'Tr r hS f ° rCCS ,he lntervlew er or boss to make the 
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in answer to the question, “How much do you want?” you are out 
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on a limb By turning it back, you have not committed yourselh and in 
many cases receive a better offer. But that is applying the turnback 
method m a situation different from a personality interview 
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8 * A Samp/e Interview 

supervisor * Good morning. Bill Won t you sit down? 
bill “Thanks 

supervisor Well, how s the work going by now, Bill? 
bill “Oh, so so ” 

supervisor Bill, you remember the other day there was an announce- 
ment about rating all the workers in the department? ’ 
bill ‘ Yes, I wondered about it ” 

supervisor “I thought you might like to know more about it 
bill 4 Um hum ’ (He seems hesitant about saying anything, and acts a 
bit uneasy ) 

supervisor 4 You have been rated on several qualities we think are impor- 
tant lor your job ” 

bill ‘I see’ (A little curiosity, but no enthusiasm ) 
supervisor 4 In general, your rating was good You are industrious— work 
hard without having to be prodded And you have a good understanding 
of your job, considering the short time you’ve been on it ” (The good 
points are given first Let’s see if the good news thaws Bill out ) 
bill 4 Well, I guess there's plenty more for me to learn, isn’t there?” (Will 
the supervisor jump at this, and tell him what he needs to learn? See 
how he uses the turnback to keep Bill talking ) 
supervisor 4 You think you still have quite a bit to learn?” 
bill (He twists his shirt collar ) “Yes— well-er— I mean when I look at 
some of the guys that are really good, I think— I think ‘Gee, will I ever 
get that good?’ ” ( He pauses, but the supervisor is wise enough to say 
nothing and waits for Bill to resume ) 
bill “Well, I— I get sort of discouraged ” (Now the supervisor might rush 
in and tell him not to be discouraged, which would be the wrong 
strategy Instead, the supervisor responds to Bill’s feelings, which does 
not interrupt BiU s mood ) 

supervisor ‘You feel discouraged when you compare yourself with some 
of the older workers ” 

dill Yes, I— well, I watch them work so fast, and I say to myself, ‘You 
gotta go faster,’ but nothing happens Except maybe my rejections go 
up ’ (The supervisor continues to respond to Bills feeling, so that the 
worker cm find his own answer ) 

supervisor "You think yod have about reached your limit in speed ” 
hill “Yeah It’s been the same now for quite a spell I try to speed it up, 
but just can’t seem to lt's-well, 1 hate to think that's the best I can 
ever do 

supervisor ^ You want to do better, but can’t seem to make progress ” 
rill “Thais it Im not satisfied, but what more can I do?’ (Pause) 
“Mujbc I don’t use the right methods ” 
supervisor “You think your trouble may be faulty methods” 
bill Yes! That must be it I don’t know— do you suppose— is there some 
way I could check up to see what I do wrong?” (Bill’s face brightens 
He is beginning to understand what his trouble is m production, and to 
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put it into words He is on one of those plateaus you learned about in 
die chapter on learning Now the supervisor begins to talk more and 
makes good use of hero worship at this psychological moment ) 
supervisor. “Most workers, even the ones you admire most, strike a 
snag when learning the job Take Jack, for instance He's one of the best 
we have He had the same trouble as you when he was learning " 
bile. "He did! He’s really good now I didn’t suppose he ever had any 
trouble " (Bill is feeling much better and is eager for help now So the 
supervisor plants a suggcstion-but in the form of a question, not 
bluntly ) 

supervisor "Do you think it would help if you worked along with Jack 
awhile? Let him see whether he can discover some short cuts for you? ’ 
hill “Yes— that would help me I don’t want to see my rejections go up 
when I try to speed Maybe he can help me with that, too ” 
supervisor “You think you ought need some help keeping your rejects 
low? ' 

rill “I— well, so far Z think I’ve been doing all right there, haven’t 1? ’ 
supervisor “Yes Your rejection rate is OK” 

bill “I guess I’m sort of proud of that one thing I’m afraid to work too 
fast for fear I’ll start to lose ground on rejections *' 
supervisor "You feel that, if you emphasize speed, you may lose that good 
record on rejects?” 

dill ‘That's it I dunk— well, sure diose odier guys are good Their pro- 
duction records are better than mine, but look at their rejections At 
least I have lower rejections, and that makes me feel better " 
supervisor “Um-hummm-m ” (He says nothing, so that Bill will keep on 
talking and thinking Bill is on the verge of a great self-discovery ) 
bill “It makes me feel better, and I think about it a lot ” (Pause ) You 
know— you know I just happened to think, maybe I’m too careful ” 
supervisor ‘ You have to expect some rejects We don’t expect perfection, 
and, if perfection is your goal, your speed may suffer ’ 

BILL ‘ That’s right but I'd never figured it that way I hope Jack can help 
me figure it out” (The supervisor makes a mental note that Bill has 
accepted the suggestion about Jack Bill has hero worship for Jack, and 
they should work together well Now that the way seems clear to solve 
this problem, the supervisor gives Bill an opening to bring up any other 
problems ) 

supervisor ‘ What else about your work has been bothering you? ’ 
bill T guess that’s the main thing ’ (Pause, after which he slides back in 
his chair ) ‘ Oh, sometimes I get griped at little things ’ 
supervisor ‘Sometimes there are little things that bother you 
bill * Yes— well, I guess they aren t very important 

supervisor These other things seem unimportant’ (Notice that the 
supervisor is going only as far as Bill goes He lets Bill lead, so that he 
can talk about things it is difficult for him to express ) 
bill "Yes-well, no I mean they aren’t unimportant ” (Pause, and he 
pulls himself up in the chair ) * I guess I don't like to talk about them, 
because I know it’s mostly my fault” 
supervisor “Um hum ” 
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bill ‘ I get griped, but mostly I’m mad at myself I mean, well sometimes 
I got a job to do that I don’t like I slam the tags down-then I’m 
ashamed Or sometimes when I take it out on one of the other fellows- 
I feel ashamed again ” (The supervisor does not mention he knew that 
Bill had a quick temper, which he wanted to talk about Instead, he 
reflects Bills mood to keep him talking, so that Bill can use his own 
incentive to improve ) 

supervisor You feel ashamed of some of these things you do 
bill ‘Yeah— it makes me mad because— well, I know I shouldn’t behave 
like that ” 

supervisor You find it hard to behave right sometimes ” 
bill ‘Yeah Sometimes I guess I just don't stop to think of the other 
fellow I think I can do better if I really try 
supervisor ‘The fact that you recognize a tendency to be thoughtless is 
a step in the nght direction' (He gives Bill encouragement, not 
criticism ) 

bill T don’t know how I happened to talk so much Guess I have sort of 
rated myself, haven’t I? ’ 

supervisor ‘ You have done a pretty good job figuring out your strong 
and weak points ” 

bill “I think if I work hard at it, and if Jack helps me, I can improve my 
production, too” 

supervisor “I think you can, and if I can help you, or if you want to talk 
things over again, just let me know ” (The interview closes with the em- 
ployee encouraged to come back ) 

bill I’ll do that Thanks for all the help I was jittery when I came in, 
but you made me feel fine ” 

Bill left “feeling fine” because of the pauses, turnbacks, and responses 
to feeling that helped him clear his own small problems The supervisor 
did not try to reason it out with Bill Instead, he gave Bill the real help 
of leading him to dig up the answers himself 

9 ■ Results of These Interviews 

The aim of these interviews was to smooth out little problems before 
they became big ones Shortly after their first trial with the new style 
interviews, thirty seven of the supervisors were asked how the interviews 
had gone Here is what they reported 

How did the employees take the interviews 3 Half a dozen thought 
they were school kiddish, and that the problems discussed were none of 
the supervisors business One woman cried but was very glad to get 
some things off her mind 

The report that employees responses had been favorable or enthusiastic 
was made by S8 per cent of the supervisors Typical comments were 

ll was just hkc a pleasant conversation They weren’t upset. Talked about 
everything, including home affairs 
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Was nervous about how I’d do it But Ive learned a lot about people 
Lots of personal things come up You learn their attitudes I enjoyed it 
Biggest help was the turnback, after I got on to how to use it Let them 
talk it out I didnt get led in so easily. The methods are good to know. 

I have used the response to feeling before, and it really helps That is 
the best way to interview, I think 

Did the interviews help the company? Management reported there 
were specific gains in production, attendance, and attitude These gains 
were significant enough to have emphasis on the interviews increased 
Here are some of the gauis as department heads viewed them 

All on their toes since the interviews I can be out of the department 
several hours now, yet they all keep plugging away When I go back 
unexpectedly, I can see a difference Miss C used to say she could 
always tell when I was out of the department, but since the interviews, 
that has changed 

Before the interview, Rosa P , machine operator, was doing passable work 
She got by without making the best use of her time She was absent five 
or six days a month After the interview, her output began to climb 
almost immediately, and her earnings have been 10 to 25 per cent 
higher Her absences now average a day and a half a month 

70 ■ Grievances and Stresses 

Most grievances are signs of stress It is almost impossible to argue 
a worker out of a pet peeve, since the gripe is often a symptom of un- 
derlying stress and strain The gripe is psychological, not logical It takes 
psychology, not logic, to cure it 

Whether the complaint is from a customer or an employee, it is best 
handled by using the principles we have just studied (1) listen, listen, 
listen, (2) turnback, and (3) respond to feeling 

When this method was used with a woman who complained about the 
cafeteria food, it relieved her so much that a week later she dropped 
around to comment on how much better the food was There had not 
been any change in the food, but there had been in her tensions 

When grievances arc involved, the ‘listen, listen, listen’ part can well 
be expanded After the worker has told bis gripe once, ask him to repeat 
it Then, after tins second telling, repeat it yourself, using the employee’s 
words 

The second telling will be much calmer than the first And he often 
will include something else m the second telling This something added 
to the second Idling is usually a significant part of the complaint In the 
case of the woman who complained about the cafeteria food, for instance, 
in the second telling she added this “And the cashier seems to think she 
is so high and mighty.” The cashier was asked to smile when figuring 
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II • When Expert Help May Be Needed 

Most of the natural changes that occur in personality are not likely to 
be serious, although they may lower individual efficiency m one way ox 
another There are some changes, however, that indicate that some serious 
inner emotional disturbance is taking place The individual himself is 
seldom aware of this and, consequently, usually neglects to get the ex- 
pert attention that he needs 

Dr Louis J Qantom has called the following signs of serious person- 
ality disturbance to the attention of personnel executives 

1 Periods when the person is confused and does not seem to know 
what is happening, where he is, or to recognize old acquaintances, he 
may talk to people no one else can see This sometimes occurs in older 
workers, but also occurs at all ages In these periods, which are likely 
to recur, the person is “out of touch” with the world around him 

2 Having unreasonably optimistic views about his abilities and the 
things he can do in the future This may become extreme flight from 
reality to the point where the person has grandiose paranoid ideas 

3 Deterioration in ability to concentrate and remember 

4 Letting personal appearance run down, especially in a person who 
used to be careful about clothes and appearance This is regressive be - 
havior 

5 Becoming seclusive and showing discomfort when obliged to be 
with, or to work with, others 

6 Becoming suspicious of some others, without reason, and possibly 
belligerent toward them This may be persecutory paranoia 

7 Displaying inappropnate emotions, such as laughmg at someone’s 
senous blunders, or displaying no emotion at all This may be early 
sclnzophrenjo 

8 Having depressed spirits with a slowing down of mental and phy- 
sical activity, possibly unexplained crying spells A mental depression 

9 Periods of unexplainable excitement and feverish activity A part 
of the manic depressive cycle 

10 Having an overpowering fear or anxiety that is not warranted by 
events and may be a panic state 

There will he a few times during your business career when some asso- 
ciates will develop one of those symptoms of serious emotional upsets 
It may mark the beginning of a breakdown, and the sooner an expert is 
called upon, the better 

When such a situation arises, it should be talked over at once with the 
personnel or health departments, so that they can call in the help of a 
specialist. About a dozen firms have a specialist— psychiatrist— in full-time 
unplo) mtnt for helping out m such instances But all personnel and 
health departments have to deal with distraught persons from time to 
tunc and arc acquainted with the local specialists whom they can call 
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upon for the highly skilled therapy that the near breakdowns desperately 
need 
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lions near you that specialize m this pro glve „ this chapter with 

4 Compare the personality m ter ^ C h op ,er 9 Wha, are them sum 

the employment interview techniq 

larities? differences? . ke a dislike to you if you try to s,ra 9 

5 Why IS a person likely to take a 

outhis personality by old style rbreCJiie h become less of ° 

ptt rtttpt rtmtd gwe a -- -fc ££ 

'iTty tr STf :r:t,k b ::;L vo,ue 0 , 

7 Prepare a D 7aw on material tram O-opterJ' fu kn „w nothing about 
°,r their gripes Draw on^ ^ ^ ^ ot her desk You ^ 

any 8 .,o Y u°b“es 0 she e m,gh, «*»"» ^ "" P '° 

9 Recall the case of Philip 
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ceding chapter. How could personality interviews be used to motivate him 
acquire some attitudes of maturity? 1 

10. One of the workers Oswald J. supervises is a "chronic arguer" who kee| 
the department on edge. How could Oswald use a personality interview 
change this characteristic? 

11. Your stenographer has fallen in love with an older executive in anoth* 
department. You have reasons to distrust the man's motives. How could yc 
handle this? 

12. Discuss sincerity as it applies in all aspects of life and business. 

13. In what ways would leftover primary personal interests cause a stre 
on personality? What can a business do about this? What can the individu< 
himself do? 

14. How will talking over with others such problems as these give a busine: 
person better insight into what makes people tick including himself? 

15. Discuss open-end questions in relation to pauses and turnbacks. 

16. Check over the questions from the New York Central System, at the b< 
ginning of this part of the book, and see which of your previous answers yo 
now want to change. Does this make you feel you are making progress? 
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PERSONAL LEADERSHIP is a goal for the individual, and 
group co-operation is a goal for the business organization The remain- 
ing chapters of this booh are devoted to these goals To give you a pre- 
view, here are questions from the correspondence course taken by some 
seven thousand supervisors and executives of the New York Central Sys- 
tem The copyrighted questions are included here with the permission of 
the personnel department 

Place an X in front of the best answer to each question 

1. When can tjou be sure people will follow you as their leader? 

When you are given a title 

__When you have been supervisor long enough for them to get used 
to you. 

When you show them you can help them win some of the basic things 

they want. 

When you take their side whether they are right or not. 

2. What is the only real test of leadership? 

Obtaining blind obedience from the workers 

— Being able to command respect and win co-operation 
— Making certain your employees are afraid to question your instructions 
— Satisfying the boss's self-esteem. 

3. What should be your attitude toward the worker who is different 
from average? 

— Get rid of him because he doesn't fit into the group 
— Recognize his differences and unusual traits and make them work to 
your advantage 

— Try to force him into a mold 
— Ridicule him in front of other workers. 

4. How do you become a good leader? 

— By being born an executive 

— By study, training, and learning by experience. 

— By trial and error. 

— By making friends with the top bosses 

5. What must you do as a member of the management group tf you 
and the company are to be successful? 

— Work with others as a member of one big co-ordinated team. 

— Try to advance yourself quickly. 

— Do your own 10b and let others worry about theirs 
— Be sure your favorites get all the breaks. 

6. rU a supervisor, uhal must be 1 /our relationship with other super ■ 
cuors? 

— Have lunch with them often. 

— Co-operate with them as fully as possible in the conduct of the business. 
— Offer at least once a week to buy them a dnnk after work 
— Overlook their actions which conflict with your operations. 
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When you arc about to 
should you proceed? 

— Make the change suddenly so nobody ^can cbied^ ^ ^ why 
Z^oTndTho^rge ^han a,r of mystery to , .press employees with 

DonVbotherfobout ,» They will ge, used to eventually 
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= £0!:: fheto^rlns consulting superiors when necessary 
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— When your hat 'Jj' ° s ^„g "special favors 
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pany policy? 
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19 a THE NATURE AND BASIS 
OF LEADERSHIP 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

J. The dollar-and cent value of leadership 

2. Psychological basis of leadership 

3. Coercive leadership 

4. Leadership by assignment 

5. Leadership by teaching and explaining 

6. Leadership by inspiring and molding ideals 

7. Levels of leadership responsibilities 

8. The supervisor 

9. The executive 

10. The board of directors 

11. The president and executive vice-president 

12. The administrator 

13. The manager 

14. Who bosses the bosses ? 


I ■ The DoJ/ar-and-Cenf Value of Leadership 

Could we get along without bosses? 

Tlie Industrial Health Research Board of Great Britain discovered the 
importance of bosses when the board tried to compare the efficiency of 
different makes of typewriters Experienced typists, who typed continu- 
ously, used one make of machine for a year and then were switched to 
a different make Toward the end of the year, it seemed that the girls 
using typewriter C were in the lead 

Then the experimenters switched supervisors, but not typewriters 
Under supervisor J C’s leadership, every typist improved her speed, even 
those using rickety, old machines But supervisor PH. was a nervous 
woman, who had the opposite influence After the typists had worked 
under P H for a month, output went down with every last one. 

The supervisors had more effect on output than the machines did. 

The records of two small factories in the same small city show that the 
boss can cause labor turnover, too These competing plants made the 
same product, paid the same wages, and were as ahke as two peas, but 
for then general managers. The Acme plant's general manager was the 
leader type, and the labor turnover from quits was 15 per cent a year. 
336 • 
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But the Apex plant, whose general manager was the f^ammer type 
-he ordered and bulked with a loud voice-had a quit rate of 55 per cen 
Absenteeism. Absentees from sickness may ^ f ° y au ar ’ 

proving the truth of the popular remark, “He makes me hek You 

not surprised at tins, in v> « of E wha “"^“^orkJ m department 
During an epidemic of colds, 80 per cent 

G of a large company were absent onejr.day^ But toy a e ^ 

absent from the department across t , nagger whose em- 

partment with the high sickness rate was a chrome 

ployees were glad to have an t0 [ e / o f ' th e Industrial Health Be 

Those three examples are from Industna l Relations Center of 

search Board. The following is from the Industrial n 

the University of Chicago. m a fi rm of 5,000 em- 

Accidents. Accidents were stu it: y artmen ts having autocratic 

ployees At the outset it was found ihirt deparm ^ „ simllar 

supervisors had accident rates fou democ ratic methods When the 
departments where the supervisors used "etched t0 previously 
foremen who had high-accident epar ^ wentup un der the new man 
low-accident departments, the ac , r i ea derslnp it could find, 

Business used to have to Caches for modern 

and much of it was low grade f c tion caused by old-style 

business, since it inherited the labor dissatisfaction 

bosses „ u„ohpss is seriously developing 

This condition is changing now, sm ^ ran ks A surve y by the 
new-style leadership from wi in showed that only 5 per cent 

American Management Associa ion nro2r anis A similar survey in 

of the firms had executive developm I S rogram3 then, adding 
1954 showed that more than one-tod had such P 
to the cash value of leadership by training 

2 " Psychological Basis “^^"t.’gper.odof.nfancyandcli.ld- 

The need of leadership arises fr *^SP n oWer persons for fifteen 

hood, during which everyone is P whlle children may dislike 

to twenty years before bemg«'“ s ™ ertheIess they become trained 
adult interference with their ’ sslon 0 r instructions While grow 

- f — • but not m ' 

^hile people may P- 

- 

S£? fo“tot“vr»y ■— from sheer „ab„ There may 
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be no supermen, yet people like to imagine there are and look towa 
someone in authority to guide and take care of them 
This widespread followership habit makes dictators and gangster lea 
ers possible The gangster and dictator glamorize themselves, thus ad 
ing the power of hero worship to control over their followers 

But the followers themselves do considerable glamorizing of those th 
look upon as leaders This was shown in tests that Dr O J Harv 
made of groups of three persons who were engaged in work that requin 
muscular skill The three people in each group had been carefully s 
lected, so that they had obvious differences in prestige— a leader, a midd 
member, and a lowest member The others m the group overestimab 
the skill the one with most prestige actually had and also underestimati 
the skill of the member with least prestige This study for the Office 
Naval Research confirms people’s inclination to think the big shots a 
supermen 

While most people are made followers by early life experiences, 
small number turn in the opposite direction Resentment and stubbor 
ness are marked in these Tyrannical parents make some children su 
missive for life, whereas, with other children the tyranny produces hig 
blood pressure personalities or rebels As rebels, they choke with r 
sentment when bossed They can be a disrupting influence far out < 
proportion to their numbers They have a lingering hatred of their pa 
ents, which is shown by hostility toward anyone in authority Some sho 
their hostility to authority by becoming ‘cop fighters” instead of havir 
high blood pressure, their greatest joy comes from picking a fight wil 
an officer of the law A few would rather pick a fight with a foreman thi 
a cop 

Sometimes, the rebels battle authority from under cover rather ths 
openly They hold down production, are intentionally wasteful of m 
tenals, and make the boss’s life as miserable as possible 


3 ■ Coercive Leadership 

Leadership methods may be divided conveniently into four grade 
a though there is no sharp line separating one grade from another 
Relatively unskilled workers in a factory in a small industrial cil 
were paid high wages, yet they were restless and went on strike aboi 
every eighteen months One cause of this restlessness was visible On 
wall of each workroom was a sheet of cardboard as big as a desk toj 
shop ™ les y e j e displayed in type the size of newspaper heat 
lines The number of days layoff and other punishments for breakin 
% I,™'! T,t (fitting the foreman called for immedtai 

discharge of the rebel ) This firm was trying to lead by shouting in b. 
type. Do as w e tell you or take the consequences ” 

On the eastern side of the same city is a plant that employs skille 
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workers. These skilled workers are paid nc more e ““““ “ 

the other factory, yet they have never threatened a strike, 
formed a union - , . r — i— 


rormea a union , , - u „ i, ct . n f mles and pen- 

The skilled workers are not faced daily wflj ^ . are given 
alties printed in oversized type Instea ■ °” ^ n tw0 an d one- 

pamphlets that list rewards they can »* J f months, and a 
half days’ vacation with pay if they are not tardy 

full week's vacation if they are not tar y or ^ y ^ slalled workers are 
The unskilled workers are bosse y make big differences in 

led by rewards Little differences of this sort make big 

folks’ reactions. , _ _i nftnn enforce blind obe- 

Coercive leadership 'uses fear an in 1 hes were a varI ety of 

dience Those king-sized shop rules ,s 1 ® P „ ro duces fear and hatred, 
coercive leadership. This is the lowes gra frustra tmg to self-esteem 
keeps efficiency low, and causes u " r ® s ^gs wor ],ers hate their bosses 
Consequences. This style of lea P^ yote a g a ,„st political can- 
and the system the boss represen because the boss is for the 

didates that the coercing boss favors, just because 

candidates . „lwavs tends m the direction of 

Leadership by rules and regu a m a com pany so large that 

mental coercion This is an in er m socia hstic countries be- 
lt feels the need of a rule b e an d m ore phases of life 

comes coercive as regulations ex police powers 

and are enforced by bureaucrats w leading A famous example 

Coercing is ^ ^ *° 

is the mother who said G ^ him ” 

stop it at once, or I'll come out an P to use coercive methods as 

Psychoanalysts report t la . im matunty of childhood 

adults is a hang-over from the era se , f . pCTp etuating Some workers 

Leadership by coercing ten * tb at nothing short of an ear 

become so hardened to rough taM “ become more of a bully 
quake will stir them The ordmary coercion Coercion 

as workers acquire protective mmumty ^ abrup ,l y A year or 

feeds on itself This vicious eycl reqmred befo re workers ad- 

more of democratic leaders! if > , lhey are glv en stiff pushes 

just from their old habits ° f J“‘“ g the outw ardly mentioned reason for 

Leadership methods are S ^vard die bosses' metl.ods may be a back- 

a strike But how resentment ‘owa ^ slnke xhe worker, of one or 

their bosses As the c *'“ d wlUj tb eir type of leadership at «or 
the strikers were dissati 
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More of the strikers wished their bosses were better 


Both groups of workers were uncertain about their bosses getting an y 
better, although the nonstnkers were more hopeful Both groups thought 
that it would be at feast four years before their bosses showed any im- 
provement Both groups also felt quite strongly about their bosses 

4 ■ leadership by Assignment 

Leadership by assignment is a bit higher grade than coercing In its 
simplest form, it merely allots the work to different members of the 
group The order giver is an example, although he may lean toward the 
coercive grade If he gives orders m a blunt, coercive manner, it is not 
leadership by assignment But if he gives assignments as explanations and 
instructions it js a higher grade 

Leadership by assignment is an advance over coercion, because it 
wins a bit of co operation and not much resentment Although it does 
not build teamwork, at least it is not bkely to disrupt teamwork At the 
present time, most foremen, supervisors, overseers, section heads, and 
lead men use methods of assignment and little more 

The young or inexperienced boss inclines toward the order giving or 
even coercing stage As he gams experience and confidence— and if he 
really tries to become a leader— he advances from these lower grades 
and becomes adept in methods of the third or even fourth grade 

5 * Leadership by Teaching and Explaining 

This grade of leadership is on the upbuilding side Coercing tears 
down the indi\ idual and group spirit Assigning is rather neutral, usually 
neither tearing down nor building up Those two lower methods depend 
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on the authority of the leader's position and job title or on his physical 

strength in some instances .1 workers re- 

Leadership by teaching and explaining depends ^olltv to the 
spect for the leader as an mdividu - 

leader, cements the workers to him, feverish activity when the 

Coercive leaderdnp may ^Xg ald expLlg produces re- 
boss is present, but leadership by fc> 

suits when his back is turned teaching and ex- 

People who have technical training usua % Zfg, and a 

plaining, although some impatient ones 8 

few domineering ones slip all the way back to coercion 

6 . leadership by Inspiring and Molding Ideals 

Leadership by inspiring is the 

ative It uses the head and heart, no ung teamwork> s0 ,t is seldom 
The creative leader builds a group P t ^ ey ^ glV en as in- 

necessary to give orders When or ^r^ ^ nQt con f u se inter- 

structions and explanations T , , 0 i anm ng to do himself, since 

ference with inBuence He has less de “‘f ^“^es 
he has stimulated the mdividua s o p ^ them They are loyal to 

People willingly give him author ly j hel fu! They are loyal to 
him, because he is considerate and personal y 
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the cause or business he represents, because hero worship makes them 
want to imitate him He does not have to argue or persuade to make 
them follow his ideals They feel that he has faith in them, and they re- 
turn that faith in the man and his ideals 
There has always been a shortage of inspiring leaders They may be 
on the increase, however, as a result of the leadership training courses 
now under way in large companies 

Eh Lilly, founder of the giant pharmaceutical company bearing his 
name, told his foremen 4 The days of the dictatorial, blustering boss are 
numbered, and that is a blessing Your modern supervisor serves as a 
co ordinator, an encouiager, a smoother-outer of difficulties Above all, 
he sees to it that all persons get a fair deal and that all questions from 
those working with him are viewed from a sympathetic standpoint The 
first responsibilities of our supervisors are to build men and women, then 
medicine ” 

To the alumni of the Harvard School of Business Administration, 
Clarence Francis gave this Hippocratic oath for business leaders “I be- 
lieve that a business’s greatest assets are its human assets, and that the 
improvement of their value is both a matter of material advantage and 
moral obligation, X believe that employees must be treated as honorable 
individuals, justly rewarded, encouraged in their progress, fully informed, 
and properly assigned, and that their lives and work must be given mean- 
ing and dignity on and off the job If I have the supervision of so 
much as one other person, I will strive to honor these principles in prac- 
tice ” 

7 ■ Levels of Leadership Responsibilities 

There are about five million persons in the United States who have 
executive positions or other business leadership posts Of this number, 
about one hundred thousand have major executive responsibilities There 
is in other words one leader for about every ten or twelve employees 

These five million or so who are leaders m title, if not always m per- 
formance, are responsible for the work of others Their responsibilities 
cover these three broad functions 

1 Getting things done 

2 Keeping costs reasonable 

3 Bu Iding group spirit 

Business leaders of all levels, from straw boss to chairman of the 
board, have those inclusive responsibilities In practice, most of them 
emphasize the first two and neglect the building of group spirit When 
group spirit becomes so negative as to cause concern, they blithely blame 
the condition on politicians or labor leaders 
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Ability to meet those responsibilities requires 

Knowledge of technical details 
Knack with people 
Planning and |udgment 

The leader at the to two 

two and some of the tog aslblhty comes , not from 

are more critical Advancement h gh^ ^ busmess judgment 

increased technical knowledge, 

and ability to handle people iesD onsibilities of the various 

Let’s follow through and coustder dte respousiDU 
ranks of executives, starting with the bottom of the 

8 ■ The Supervise, m many ways he has 

The supervisor is at the bottom of ’ ^ board He 1S the 1m- 

greater responsibilities than t e i c a ‘ r these workers, the super 

mediate boss of one to a hundred workers 

visor is Mr Company Like It » 47 per cent of the 

In the contest on My Job and wny ^ „ (he abl]lty and con- 
General Motors employees who parti P 

Professional Foremen Fonclfons Char, 




rating scale for supervisors 


Ye. 7 


No 


Does he habitually anticipate and act on special conditions, which if not 
recognized would seriously interfere with the job? 

Does it take Him unusually long to learn new work or methods? 

Is he inclined to report or take action in production or personnel situa- 
tions without first getting all the facts? 

Does he resent adverse criticism of any of his employees regardless of its 
justification or source? 

Does he generally check employees to find whether or not they are in fit 
condition to perform their assigned duties? 

Is he exceptionally well informed about personnel problems of the em- 
ployees who report to him? 

Does he often neglect to consider the relation between the work of his 
group and the work of other groups or departments affected by it? 
Would you select him to handle a difficult job that involved co-ordinating 
the work of a number of employees? 

Does he stick to his plans as a rule, but modify them when special con- 
ditions indicate tne need for a change? 

Is he inclined to duck making decisions on difficult problems within his 
range of responsibility? 

Do the employees in his group run into difficulty because instructions 
have not been complete or understood? 

Is die volume of work done by the employees in his group more than 
satisfactory? 

Is the work of the employees in his group outstanding in quality? 

Does he handle serious and unusual problems exceptionally well? 

Does he embarrass unnecessarily the employee affected when he handles 
disciplinary problems? 

Does he carefully review errors with employees and instruct them so as 
to prevent future errors of the same kind? 

Does he resent personal criticism from his supenors? 

Is he so familiar with the operations and figures of his group that he can 
discuss its work without referring to records? 

Does he habitually pass along all necessary information to the supervisor 
who takes over when he leaves off or finishes? 

Are his reports of job progress and completion habitually sufficient in all 
details (including time, accuracy, and other essentials)? 

Is he generally inclined to shift the blame when the work of his group 
goes sour? 

Does he often fail to inform his supenors about personnel conditions m 
his group? 

In his contacts with his superiors does he generally neglect to present the 
employees point of view? 

Does he manage his regular work in such a way that he can handle spe 
cial assignments? 

Can you use him for a wide variety of tough jobs? 

Do you believe he could handle the next higher job reasonably well? 
Does he take the initiative in handling new or difficult problems? 

Is he inclined to duck new or additional responsibilities or work? 

Is he generally resourceful m meeting difficulties? 


2 


3 


1 


1 1 


2 
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1 1 
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The items on this scale show the responsibilities expected of the super- 
visor The numbers on the right show the weight attached to each de- 
sirable response The total of these scores classifies a supervisor as follows 


0-15 fair or unsatisfactory 32—47 very good 

16-31 average 48-63 exceptlona | 

Courte*y Dr F H AeWd Dr&hca Personnel and Training Services Boston 
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sideration of my immediate boss” as a reason for liking their jobs. Only 
2% per cent mentioned the pension plan provided by the board of di- 
rectors. 

The supervisor— sometimes still called foreman or overseer— has a 
face-to-face relationship with the workers. Where a supervisor has a 
department of a hundred workers, these personal contacts are brief and 
rare— which is a good thing if he is a coercive supervisor. Surveys have 
shown that supervisors who have oversized departments are kept so 
busy that they cannot interfere and needlessly boss individuals The su- 
pervisor with only a few employees may do too much bossing. Thomas 
Jefferson had this in mind when he said; “That government governs best 
that governs least.” 

The supervisor’s decisions usually concern day-to-day problems and 
minor emergencies, such as rearranging work because an employee is 
ill, settling a complaint about poor tools, or devising some strategy to 
lessen horseplay. The supervisor does not set policies that affect other 
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EXECUTIVE RATING SCALE 

Instructions Place a check mark in the square opposite the appropriate description. Include comments, botl 
favorable and unfavorable, which may be helpful in further clarifying your rating 

ABILITY TO MAKE DECISIONS 

Slow, vacillating, and unreliable 

Often unable to weigh factors involved and slow in reaching a decision 

Cautious and hesitant, but sound decisions eventually reached 

Usually prompt and accurate in reaching decisions 

Objective, accurate decisions rapidly reached 

Comment 

ABILITY TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT UNDUE STRAIN 
Nervous, fussy, and often appears over burdened ...... O 

Anticipates troubles and frequently worries over possible consequences of acts or decisions. . . D 

Usually free from worry and meets problems as they arise I— J 

Knows what he is supposed to do and is rarely concerned about consequences of decisions. LJ 

Faces responsibilities calmly, faces facts squarely, and accepts consequences of decisions * 

Comment . 



SENSITIVENESS TO HUMAN TRAITS AND REACTIONS 

Inconsiderate and often arouses antagonism 

Indulges m bluffing, bullying, and boisterous argument 

Understands desires of others and responsive to feelings of others. 
Good |udge of people, sympathetic, and encourages co-operation. 

Keenly alert to human nature, persuasive, ond self-controlled 

Comment 

PERSONAL HABITS, APPEARANCE, AND MANNER THAT 
BUILD AND MAINTAIN CONFIDENCE 

Slovenly, hesitant, evasive 

Accepted but not respected, often ill mannered 

Conventional in habits, attitude, and manner 

Neat, straightforward, and confident 

Clean cut, assured, ond dynamic 

C'VJwwfc, 


□ 


□ 


□ 



TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE, EXPERIENCE, AND TRAINING 

locking In oil three or seriously weak us one Q 

Marked weakness in one or two of these factors □ 

Any weakness in one fairly well compensated for by strength in other factors □ 

Adequate knowledge, experience, and training for the usual demands of the |ob □ _ 

Thorough training which has resulted in mastery of facts boeked by experience.. 

Comment! 


INTEGRITY, FAIRNESS. AND SINCERITY 

Tncky and nat to be trusted rn 

frequently suspected of sharp dealing by others. *. V. V. . . V. V. V. V. V. *. V. . V. *.V. V. V.". ... □ 

Honest according to his own |udgmenf. tr.es to be fair but .s not’ always imeereV. . . .7.7.7. . . . □ 

Honest ond sincere but not always able to conv.nce others of his fairness □ 

Makes everyone feel that he it honest, fair, and sincere . □ 

Comment. *"* 
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FORCEFULNESS ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE 

Ind ff erent weak and g ves up eas ly character st cs 

Eff c ency hampered by defic ency n one or ^ or \ of t ’^ forceful 
Cons stent worker and carr es task to completon but not forceful 
Energet e and per* stent usually forceful 
Pos l ve pers stent and vtal to an except onol degree 
Comment 

ABILITY TO INSPIRE TEACH AND DEVELOP MEN >ement 

Unable to transm t knowledge or encourage others P 

Able to teach but un nsp r ng 

Successful n teach ng but does not mot vote , udy 

Presents mater al clearly nteresi "jiVrert'Ii development of others 
G fled n the power to st mutate and d reel tne ae p 

Comment 

POWER Of ANALYSIS DISCRIMINATION OF RELATIVE VALUES D 

Hazy and confused n h s th nk ng O 

Slow and errat c n analyz ng a s tuat on de| bera te n analyz ng de o Is 

Usually sees problem clearly on _9J» corre q r ve at correct concluson 

Can p ck out mportant po nt* " a P 0 , , a „ facf0 rs n the problem 

Keenly analyte and capable of we gh ng accu ateiy 

Comment 


□ 


□ 


OPEN MINDEDNESS chanae m nd n the face of ne* 

Pre,ud ced and op n onated unw II ng to change 

Frequently b ased by former op nor* OB 

Usually free from preiud ce and w II ng to r facts 

Recept ve and never lets old ludgmen n warrants 

Alert n seek ng new facts and rev ses op n ons when 

Comment 


elements 


Ita? and^frequently b»™. ="9-Y « •“ ” d 

£ 3 ; .. 

Cons ders others att tudes s rest o ne extremely tactful 
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be the real policy makers, while the board members are rubber stamps 

In other instances, they are office boys for the board 

As a president’s work increases, or when he wishes semiretirement, 
some of his responsibilities are laid on the shoulders of an executive vice- 
president In such instances, the title "and general manager” is added. 

Larger companies may have several executive vice-presidents, each 
in charge of several vice-presidents In many smaller companies, the 
title of executive vice-president is given a man to keep him from resign- 
ing, without any change in his duties or responsibilities In others, the 
title is used to give prestige and make it easier to contact customers who 
are flattered when called on by such a high officer 


12 ■ The Administrator 


The administrator is the executive who interprets general policies and 
laws to keep the organization in line This type of leadership is repre- 
sented by most government executives, though some commercial execu- 
tives are mostly administrators The operation of government bureaus 
and sections is fenced in by laws and tied up in red tape. The bureau 
chief or section head has to be half lawyer, half executive, with a dash of 
politician added Major decisions already have been made for them by 
Congress, state legislature, or city council. Any major decision they 
want to make requires a new law 

In city and state operations, the administrator is often a political ap- 
pointee or elected official, who may be out of a job after the next elec- 
tion His leadership is likely to be tinged with efforts to keep his party 
in power 


At the federal level, most administrators are career men and women, 
under civil service The top administrator is an appointee, a political 
officeholder, but the bulk of supervisory and executive positions are held 
by permanent employees who administer the department These ad 
ministrators have to be slaves to duty and regulations that prevent much 
show of originality Their ideas usually have to be approved by Congress 
6 ecomin g effective, a factor that lowers governmental efficiency 
the administrator works in a glass house, subject to the floodlight 
o an investigation if a taxpayer becomes disgruntled The career ad- 
ministrator is usually a capable person whose leadership is restrained by 
e cautiousness his public position demands Since his employees usually 
nffi^ UPPbed . fr ° m J he C1Vl1 service poo! ’ and ma y be transferred to other 
in V 1 l6 !l t G S overnmen t administrator has little encouragement 
a ove e or er-givmg and rule enforcing level And, since the 
P ror u° tions is rather low by business standards, there is not 
ion or him to become an inspiring leader Yet these ad- 
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minis trators are the backbone of government, keeping federal services 
running, despite political struggles between the ins and the outs The 
administrators of post offices, public health service, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the Bureau of Standards are examples of this level 

of leadership responsibility , 

Some business executives make their decisions largely on the basis 
of precedent-what has been done before These lean in the direction of 
administrators This is particularly true with the conservative executive 
or one who is uncertain of his own judgment, or one who is coerced by 
a higher executive of the ramrod variety , 

Executives of larger companies may be forced to a « r ma*nimstrat ve 
level, because of the company book of rules and procedures and govern 
ment regulations on business The railroads are an example of this situa 
tion In other instances, the working agreement with a labor union m y 
change supervisors into administrators rather than executiv 

13 ■ The Manager 

The manager occupies a variable position m «‘and 

lties Strictly speaking, the managers responsi b budget The 

not people His leadership of people is indirect, th 78^ v “ n bl “f amlly 
homemaker who is "a good manager' keeps ^ 
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left over for profits and expansion r man acer in busi 

The controller comes closest to t e * sort of boss T here is 

ness But the term has come to e u J ^ me an d outgo 

justification for this, since at all levels “££**1 function in all 
must be watched Managing o exp teamwork and morale 

leadership, but it should not: dalIy operations sheet that shows 

The executive who concentra , r bls big crop, but over- 

profit and loss is like the fa ™ “ W , b ° ‘ od whjch must be replaced Some 
looks the fertility it has taken „ rop rietors of small businesses, are so 
department managers an s ^ statcment that they deplete the 

eager to have a good pr teamuork when times or eom- 

liuman soil and, consequen y, h>e stu dics an operations report, 

petition become tough Wtien a Profits and )osscs 

L should keep ,n mind the people behind .1,^ , ack of 

do not make themselves, Y 


of people in the organization jnucA ut 

Profits in some periods are |( ^ ^ f act ors m producing profits. 

or trade secret s or inven ry . , When demand is rising and com* 

the profits restal little about leaderslnp 
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petition is low, as m wartime, profits indicate nothing about leadership 
Some executives, who imagined it was their leadership that made profits, 
have been shocked to see those profits vanish when patents expired or 
hostilities ceased 

“Big business must be human if it is going to succeed,” said Alfred P 
Sloan, ‘ because what makes the wheels go round will always be human 
beings ’ The basic responsibility m all levels of leadership is those human 
beings, they are the organization that must be maintained 


14 ■ Who Bosses /he Bosses? 


So you would like to be a boss and get away from bemg bossed' 1 Sorry, 
but it cannot be done 

Up through the levels of responsibility, each little boss is bossed by 
a slightly bigger boss Every lord has an overlord. Bosses are as inevi- 
table as death and taxes, and you might as well try to get along with 
them The leader has to be a good follower of his boss 
Each bigger boss has a larger desk, more salary, and more responsibility 
Yet big bosses are not always better personal leaders than the little 
bosses Big bosses often make life miserable for little bosses In some com- 
panies, the most boss-picked-on employees are the vice-presidents A 
critical, demanding president is in their hair most of the time The vice- 
presidents, in turn, get in the hair of the executives who are responsible to 
them It is a rare company or government bureau that does not have 
at least one high-bracket executive who demoralizes the leadership of 
many others 


Bosses are people, too, and need to be bossed with care The executive 
whose face to face leadership is principally of executives and super- 
visors has more need to upgrade the quality of his leadership He has 
more need because his own grade of leadership is reflected in the way 
his subordinates handle their subordinates Many workers are bawled 
out nee essly because their boss has just been put on the carpet by his 
oss or under the right kind of bigger boss is good leadership train- 
ing the wrong kind can ruin leadership training programs 

Each boss who has a slightly bigger (though not necessarily better) 
oss is inc ine to exert himself more to get along with his boss than 
l us uor ers T ns pressure from above leads many supervisors and 
Th^v !' r U ° w ^ ? 1Clr k° SS more than the workers they supervise 
Xr l ° ta \° 1 hmt from the * ^ss, but may no! sense that 
m ° rale ° f thCir WOrkers untl1 conditions are 

of The r J ,mors I t ‘^ e tilrou gh an organization give an illustration 

someone above thi** ^ **° sscs \ arc mc hned to make an impression on 
m In one white collar organization rumors were de- 
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hberately started, and the paths they took were reported hy tmdercover 
observers m each department Dr Kurt W Back found that the bulk 
of the Dassmc was done in an upward direction 

The big bosses are usually out of touch with the workers and get news 
of them secondhand through intermediate executives, who relay only 
favorable news, since the unfavorable might re A ect on * , _ , te 

Here ,s some testimony on that point given by 

president of Hmt “^XilSbout the conditions that I 

;«“i » V -rs ts tixrix 

I concluded that the strike should have occurred much sooner 
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5 It has been said that people want to follow some leader Discuss how 
fashions, slang, recreations may illustrate this 

6 Discuss what is meant by the statement that the chief function of the 
executive is to maintain the organization as an organization 

7 Refresh yourself on the characteristics of the immature personality Dis 
cuss what influence these would likely have on leadership methods and success 

8 Rate some boss you have worked for, perhaps part time, on Dr Achard s 
rating scale for supervisors Discuss examples from his conduct which made you 
rate him as you did Skip any questions you cannot answer What do the skips 
indicate about your own observation 7 

9 Oswald J 's club has asked him to give a talk on the company Discuss 
whether he should get permission from his boss, and if he should ask the boss 
for some points he should make to his club about the company 

10 Leaders are said to be more interested in efficiency than their followers 
are Explain how such a difference could be accounted for Chapters 1 and 2 
may help you 

11 Which type of leadership method (coercive to inspiring) is more likely 
to be successful when using the personality interview described in the preceding 
chapter? Why 7 

12 Discuss the authoritarian and equalitarian personalities in the light of 
this chapter 

13 How do the social and community responsibilities increase with each 
step up the ladder? Do these also include the wife? What should the am 
bitious person do to prepare himself for these outside responsibilities 7 

14 Analyze Dr Cleeton s Executive Rating Scale Discuss the extent to which 

personality characteristics, motivation and technical training would be needed 
fac a b.'qb. taAwvg trategt/rj 

15 Consider some person in a position of leadership, who appears to be 
moderately successful What could he do to become more successful as a 
leader? 

16 Two crews were thrown together for a rush job The work was botched 
because each supervisor had assumed the other would do the checking Whot 
was wrong? How could it have been avoided? 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. The power of position 

2. The consent to be led 

3* The power of knowledge 

4. The power of understanding others 

5. Six cardinal skills to develop 

6. Special requirements for higher executives 

7. Requirements vary with the group to be led 


7 “ The Power of Position 

What helped you most in your climb to the top?” The president of 
one of the largest banks in the South replied "It is easy for me to tell 
what helped me most. I fell in love with a beautiful girl, and it happened 
that she was the only child of the founder of this bank ” He was being 
unduly modest, but his frankness illustrates one way some achieve lead- 
ership of a sort 

The power of position is the most common source of a leader's power 
and is likely to fall in the low grades of coercing or order giving Parents, 
teachers, policemen, and most minor executives have power over others 
chiefly SiDin the authority of their positions 

When the position of authority is reached somewhat accidentally, 
leadership is often uninspiring and weak An example is the owner's son 
who inherits the job This is especially true when the son would prefer 
to be in another line of work 

The authority of position usually is sought, not thrust on people 
While not everyone wants the responsibility of being the boss, many 
who seek the authority want desperately to become bosses The aggres- 
sive person often tries to boss even when he does not have the authority. 
Those who want too much to become bosses may become the worst 
bosses They do not realize that a little bossmg goes a long way. 

An example of how those who seek the authority are likely to be on 
the bossy side was shown by some committees of high school graduates. 
Their person to -person interactions were observed tlirougli a one-way 
mirror. In half the groups one member was definitely appointed chair- 
man. In the other groups no leader was designated, but after a few 

■ 355 
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minutes of committee work it was obvious that some members thought 
they were “natural’ leaders, and they tried to run the others This char- 
toon shows how these “natural ’ leaders tried to “wear the pants ” 

Regalia and trappings of office are used to make the authority of posi- 
tion visible The chief clerk wins more regard when his desk is larger 
than the other cleiks’ desks Each higher level of supei vision is given a 
little more expensive setting, as the chart on page 227 shows 
Uniforms also make authority visible The doorman or elevator starter 
has no legal authority over the public, but the uniform makes the public 
follow his say-so as if he were a marshal The uniforming of minor officials 
has been a tactic used for generations in European countries 

The badge of authority can be shown also by ordinary clothes Factory 
workers, for instance, wear blue shirts and no neckties But their super- 
visor wears a necktie and dresses a shade better than those he is to lead 
The superintendent, in turn, wears a white shirt and changes it more 
often than the supervisors, his suits cost more than those of the super- 
visors and fit better The vice president in charge of manufacture dresses 

Per cent done 



Data from Dr Launor Carter 
“natural leader, used bou.ee method. 
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Productivity in 
bosses deportments 



Workers LEAST 
fovoroble to bosses 


59 



Workers MOST 
fovoroble fo bosses 


They turned out more work for the 
boss who they thought was good 


Data from Dr C H Lawshe Occupa- 
tional Research Center, Purdue University 


give their consent willingly They may, however, withdraw their con 
sent if they lose confidence in, and respect for, those in authority and 
feel that this authority has been overused 
Teen age boys withdraw consent to their parents’ leadership by run- 
ning away from home or taking jobs in distant cities Workers withdraw 
their consent by 

Quitting |obs, absenteeism 
More or less ignoring the boss 
Setting up their own leader, as a steward 
Going Into open revolt, stalling 

Citizens withdraw their consent by voting politicians out or by ignoring 
unpopular laws 

Much recent research in group dynamics and social psychology has 
shown beyond doubt that the final power of authority comes from the 
group tliat is being led Each work group has certain expectations of 
wlut its leader should be like, and especially of how he should lead the 
group It gives most power to— that is, follows most enthusiastically-' 
the one who comes up to these expectations 
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These expectations are usually constructive and reasonable. For m- 
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As an example, consider what was found when 500 adult groups were 
analyzed Some were small groups, others large, the average group had 
30 members under one nominal leader But most of the people in these 
established groups did not lean heavily on their leaders More than 
half of the presumed followers acted and thought on their own individual 
responsibility As the chartoon on page 359 visualizes, only about one out 
of ten felt they should be in close step with the leader 

3 ■ The Power of Knowledge 

The power of knowledge gives force to leadership, since it wins con- 
sent better than mere position People tend to follow those who ob- 
viously know what should be done, regardless of the leader s rank In a 
medium sized Pennsylvania bank, the employees virtually ignore the 
cashier, who is supposed to be headman They look to a quiet woman, 
who is a superb accountant, as their real leader There are many such 
instances, where the person who has the position does not have the lead- 
ership because he lacks the knowledge 
There is the weak executive, whose intelligent secretary or assistant 
is the one in whom actual leadership resides— the power behind the 
throne The boss who is weak in knowledge or impulsive in judgment 
often has his leadership short-circuited to levelheaded people with more 
background for the job Those he is supposed to be leading catch on to 
his inadequacies and follow some unofficial leader in whom they have 
greater confidence 

Some apprehensive executives weaken an organization by getting rid 
of the unofficial leaders, to preserve their own positions Others try to 
maintain their prestige artificially, by not hiring anyone who has specia’ 
technical or business tiainmg, thus further weakening the organization 
Such tactics are varieties of peasant cunning, comparable to the horse 
trader’s tricks 

The leader who is going places is glad to be surrounded by a few 
people who are more capable than he is Half-qualified ‘yes men” can 
add to nothing but an executive’s conceit As Andrew Carnegie said 
The able executive is the man who can train assistants more capable 
than himself” If he has not trained them, he should be doubly thankful 
to have them 

Lammot du Pont said “There’s one trick about management that I 
learned early It is to surround yourself with men who know more than 
>ou do, and listen to them” 

Capable assistants can push a leader up the ladder if he works with 
and through them Two heads are better than one, especially when the 
second head lias more knowledge or higher intelligence 

The smart assistant pushes his boss up and follows him up The short- 
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sighted assistant tnes to push the boss out and is likely to find himself 
outside, too. 

4 ■ The Power of Understanding Others 

We recall that empathy is the ability to undershuid how the ote P« 
son feels Researches are accumulating a 1 h ess f u i leader 
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litical leaders, and by some federal departments, so that they can act 

more in line with what the public (their followers) wants 

To a large extent, the successful leader follows the group’s aims rather 
than imposes his own aims bluntly on them It sometimes happens that a 
labor official understands workers' aims better than management does and, 
as a result, has much greater power over the labor force than the nominal 
bosses have In view of this, some companies like to promote union 
stewards to supervisory positions 

The power of knowledge can be used to understand what is on others’ 
minds when one gams a deeper knowledge of industrial psychology and 
industrial sociology 


5 ■ Six Cardinal Skills to Develop 

One of the landmarks in the modern study of leadership was made by 
Dr John K Hemphill He got information about 500 ongoing groups from 
many parts of the country Some were large social groups, some, small 
work groups Both men and women were included, the average age was 
thirty years There were 500 leaders and some 15,000 followers included m 
the groups 

How many of the leaders were considered successful? About three 
out of four were doing a good enough job to be considered successful 
(This does not mean, of course, that they were doing the best job of 
leading that might have been done ) i 

Next Dr Hemphill compared the successful leaders with those who 
were failures By contrasting the successes and failures, it was possible 
to spotlight the skills that were significant m making a difference in 
leadership 

Making quick decisions, for instance, was not found to be a significant 
element In the past, however, many people who have set out to make 
themselves leaders imagined that they should be able to think faster than 
their followers 


The skills that were found to be significant m making a leader a sue 
cess could be catalogued into six groups or functions Each of these 
unctions puts a spotlight on one of the objectives the leader should 
eep in mind in his day to day methods These six groups of spotlighted 
skills are all focused on mobilizing the mental and social forces in the 
group, so that the followers are motivated to work together toward goals 
they understand and accept The next chartoon pictures the six cardinal 
sk’Us needed Skill A was found to be the most significant of the batch 
Skill B was next most significant, and so on, with skill F, “Human ness,” at 
the bottom of the list, though still significant 
A close up look at each of these cardinal skills will reveal what the 
would be leader should aim for We will g,ve some operational examples 
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IT TAKES ^ 
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D Help members FIT INTO THE GROUP 

‘ Our boss understands the way we feel about things 

“He is good at seeing that the right people work together. 

“He made me feel at home with the crew ” 

' Our leader takes a personal interest m us ” 

“He gives me a chance to do the work I am best at ” 

E INTEREST IN THE GROUP, not self 

' Our leader is usually pulling for us ” 

“My boss does not stand between me and the company.” 

“He is good at getting us overtime, transfers, and changes.” 

“He gives us sincere answers, and no run-around ” 

"Our leader will stick his neck out for us ” 

F "HUMAN-NESS" 

“Our boss is easy to see and talk to ” 

‘ He is reasonable in what he asks, and in enforcing rules ” 

"I feel free to talk over my personal problems with him ” 

“He gives us a pat on the back when we do a good job ” 

"I feel that I know him well ” 

6 ■ Special Requirements for Higher Executives 

Our previous study of the leve’s of leadership responsibility indicates 
that an exccutiv e \ ice-president might need different personality qualities 
from a supervisor. Chris Argyris, of the Labor and Management Center 
at Yale University, alter studying many higher executives, believes that 
they rate high in ten characteristics. This is his description of high execu- 
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who enjoys competing, one 'vlio 

loss— and fight hard and fair 
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Remember Philip, whom we met m the section on personality im- 
maturity? Wonder how he would rate on these ten characteristics 

Dr Robert N McMurry has observed that not more than one or two 
persons out of 10,000 ‘have what it takes” to become top executives. Ex- 
perience m middle management positions seldom gives practice in the 
policy making, risk-taking decisions that the top man has to make without 
going through an attack of “nervous tension ** 

7 ■ Requirements Vary with the Group to Be Led 

No “one best personality for leadership” has yet been found Studies 
show that many differing sorts of personalities can have good leadership 
Recall John Wanamaker and Marshall Field Also consider the keymen 
who built a great steel empire Andrew Carnegie was a pint sized 
‘smoothie,” a tactful diplomat, and a gentleman in all his relations with 
others Charles Schwab, his million dollar-a-year right-hand man, was a 
physical giant, a hail fellow well met Bill Jones, the left bower of the 
empire, who asked for a big salary and got it, was a diamond in the rough 
and as serious as an undertaker 

A wide variety of personalities can become leaders because there is 
a wide variety of people to be led The people with whom the leader 
works vary more than do tools or materials Remember that leadership 
requires the consent of the people who are supposed to become followers 
Office workers will give that consent to a smoothie, but not to a diamond 
in the rough A road construction crew will give their consent to the 
rough diamond and be indifferent to the smoothie 

Different types of work may call for different leadership methods This 
is shown by observations of naval officer cadets who were given two dif- 
ferent kinds of work— mechanical assembly and committee work Both 
jobs were similar in requiring problem solving, but the assembly work 
dealt with tangible things, the committee work with ideas and attitudes 
The interactions of the men were observed while doing both types of 
work The same men did both jobs, but the person to-person interactions 
of the men were much different for each job, as the chartoon on page 367 
shows 

Not much spontaneous leadership was shown at either task Disagreeing 
and arguing, included in Miscellaneous, accounted for nearly 10 per cent 
of the interactions m Committee work, but only 2 per cent while Assem- 
bling Apparently the leader of a committee has greater need of the 
ability to “pour oil on troubled waters ” 

The special demands for committee leadership need to be underlined, 
since that type of work vs on the increase in all levels of leadership More 
use is being made of executive teams This policy is one symptom of the 
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Comparatively greoter 
need when leading o 
large group 


UsuoU'j -nor feed harder aad laager than the members did 




More teas expected from the leaders of the larger groups. 


changes in leadership methods. This is shown by a comparison of success- 
ful leaders of different-sized groups. The chartoon compares leaders of 
184 groups that had more than 30 members in each and 181 groups that 
had less than 30 members to be led. 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1. What is meant by the power of position? 

2. How do clothes and lab lilies help the power of position? 

3. Discuss consent to be led. 

4. What are things workers expect from their bosses? 

5. Explain how the power of knowledge can help leadership. 

6. Give examples of the power of understanding others. 

7. Describe the six cardinal skills Dr. Hemphill found essential for successful 
leadership. 

8. Outline ten special requirements desirable for higher executives. 

9. Explain why a person moy be a successful leader with one group but 
a failure with another group. 
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Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1 Observe some firm or office, and report on how the level of leadership 

responsibility ,s shown by the regalia of office or pos.tion Rev.ew earlier mo- 
terial in this book on [ob prestige f] nc J 

2 Engage in casual conversation ^**^*££ do Re7a,e these 

what they think are some of the go 9 

"good things" to the six cardinal skills given y r ef " p d rep ort how 

3 Refresh yourself on empathy I™”**** ^ 9^ 

this could be improved to give the leader more power 

others j Oswald J to section chief, the 

4 When the general manager pro , y you „re " What did 

manager laid him, "You can't be their bass ,ust because say y 

the general manager mean? c llo .rvisor B's department, when 

5 Supervisor A was down’ bu, -hey ,us. 

A saw same employees wasting a|o and , e nd to your own knit- 

laughed at him and one ' would guess about A's notions of 

ting" Did A make a mistake ^.ous safety infraction were 

leadership’ Would it have been a mistake 

involved’ , d of leadership training, be 

6 Should new supervisors, during the p „f authority 

given a great deal of authority a, the 

will help them? Argue both si es, en (j |jjf wlth those given in Chap- 

7 Compare the skills given on Dr P 

ter 16 on personality for business ^ ^ ^ ^ a rus h , 0 b before 

8 The crew you supervise worke f rewar d,ng them by letting 

quitting time Should you take the responsibility 

them go home early’ neighbor that your boss was on y a 

9 In a thoughtless moment you told ^ d|fferen ,ly No w you learn 

fair executive, and that you wottM* ‘ ' rsmarks what do yau do next? 

that the grapevine has told him ^“*7°“ , hey would like a certain 

,0 Some firms ask fellow workers whelhe^^ ^ ^ g , ve consen , the 
worker as boss This ,s done to be m ^ ^ ^ oga ,„„ that procedure? 
new supervisor's leaders ip widely differing kinds, sue as ay 

11 Describe same war ^ they mig h, coll for different kinds 

ers and accountants Analyze way ^ 

of leadership methods „ for higher executives, especially 

12 Discuss the special requ ■ d< „„ d (W how an individual might 

S — has appointed you chairman fa, 

14 Your hign scno 
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next year's reunion. How could you apply Dr. Hemphill's six cardinal skills in 

that activity? 

15 . When her firm started a leadership training course along the lines of 
this chapter, Effie K. said she did not want to take it because she did not in- 
tend to become an executive. But she decided to take it anyway, after the train- 
ing director told her it would help her lead her husband when she got one. 
Review the chapter to decide what Effie might use later for that domestic 
purpose 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Impelling vs. compelling leadership 

2. The leader's basic strategy 

3. Destructive and constructive emotions to impel 

4. Compelling leadership in a jewelry factory 

5. Impelling leadership in a texttle plant 

6. Impelling leadership when changes are introduced 

7. The development of impelling leadership 

S. Accident reduction by impelling leadership 

9. Six steps in impelling leadership 

10. Give them responsibility and credit 

11. The strong and weak executives of one firm 

12. Effects on output and morale 


* “ Impelling vs. Compelling Leadership 

Compelling leadership relies on authority, power, rules, threats The 
forces come from outside the follower, or employee High pressure sales- 
men, some traffic policemen, domineering parents, officious public serv- 
an ts, and aggressive bosses tend to use mostly compelling methods They 
give little heed to the other persons desires and goals 
Impelling leadership makes use of Forces within the followers them- 
selves He leads his followers to want to do things As you review some 
of the results of these contrasting methods, you may be astounded how 
much better results the impelling leadership produces, both immediately 
and m the long run 

But it seems that compelling methods are much more widely used than 
the impelling strategies, so don’t expect too much of your boss You will 
recall from the chapter on motivation, for instance, that half the time 
office supervisors do not explain why work changes are made. The plcrks 
are compelled to follow the procedures, willy-nilly 
You will also remember that the building contractor got every' twenty - 
ninth bouse free when the workers worked with the men they wanted to 
Sometimes you will hear executives complain that workers don’t have 
initiative But three-fourths of the ckrks in one large modern office 
wanted to use their mit ative to make decisions about thur work 


* 37 * 
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Leadership methods may have much to do with the presumed dis- 
appearance of initiative Workers’ initiative has also been put m cold 
storage by “efficiency engineers” and central time and planning depart- 
ments that assume that workers will cheerfully fall in line with the new 
procedures Such centralized methods departments are more compelling 
than impelling 

The above examples have been mostly from white-collar groups Yet 
it is generally recognized that office supervisors do not make so much use 
of compelling methods as factory supervisors do 

The differences between compelling and impelling methods are of sig- 
nificance in all walks of life They help determine the kind of human 
relations that prevail m a family, a neighborhood, a church, or any other 
organization, as well as in the workplace The results of coercive, or 
compelling, methods are pretty much the same, whether used with ones 
girl friend or on employees 

We shall start our comparison of these methods with some experiments 
on housewives’ use of foods, which have become classic in the field of 
group dynamics 

2 ■ The Leader's Basic Strategy 

People follow their own decisions best. An experiment with midwest 
homemakers shows this Health authorities wanted more milk used They 
tried two different ways to increase milk consumption First, they tried 
a logical method Skilled lectures were given to homemakers, explaining 
reasons why they should use more milk A month afterward only 15 per 
cent of these women were using more milk 

Then they tried a psychological method Groups of half a dozen women 
were brought together to talk over among themselves the benefits of using 
more milk The leader of the discussions did little talking himself He 
just got the discussion started, answered any questions they asked, and 
kept the com ersation on the subject of milk These small groups of women 
decided that they should use more milk No outsider told them, it was 
their own decision A month later, 50 per cent of these women were using 
more milk in their homes 

These two experiments demonstrate a leader’s basic strategy the leader 
should lead jicople to decide for themselves Telling people what they 
should do seldom makes them want to do it But, when they decide for 
themselves, they feel impelled to do it You obey an order meekly if you 
have to, but )ou follow enthusiastically when you are led to your own 
decision 

The force of leadership depends on followers’ decisions to follow, not 
on the good sense or loudness of the leader’s commands 

Tins is interestingly confirmed in sales experiences The Ace Company 
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More Housewives Followed Their Own Decision Than the 
Expert's Advice 


These mothers decided 
for themselves they 
should use more milk 


A skilled lecturer told these why 
they should use more milk 



These mothers increased 
their use of milk 


Data Iran Dr Kart Lean a 
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Leadership methods may have much to do with the presumed dis 
appearance of initiative Workers’ initiative has also been put m cold 
storage by * efficiency engineers and central time and planning depart- 
ments that assume that workers will cheerfully fall in line with the new 
procedures Such centralized methods departments are more compelling 
than impelling 

The above examples have been mostly from white collar groups Yet 
it is generally recognized that office supervisors do not make so much use 
of compelling methods as factory supervisors do 
The differences between compelling and impelling methods are of sig- 
nificance in all walks of life They help determine the kind of human 
relations that prevail m a family, a neighborhood, a church, or any other 
organization, as well as in the workplace The results of coercive, or 
compelling, methods are pretty much the same, whether used with one’s 
girl friend or on employees 

We shall start our comparison of these methods with some experiments 
on housewives use of foods, which have become classic m the field of 
group dynamics 

2 ■ The Leader's Basic Strategy 

People follow their own decisions best. An experiment with midwest 
homemakers shows this Health authorities wanted more milk used They 
tried two different ways to increase nulk consumption First, they tried 
a logical method Skilled lectures were given to homemakers, explaining 
reasons why they should use more milk A month afterward only 15 per 
cent of these women were using more milk 
Then they tried a psychological method Groups of half a dozen women 
were brought together to talk over among themselves the benefits of using 
more milk The leader of the discussions did little talking himself He 
just got the discussion started, answered any questions they asked, and 
kept the conversation on the subject of milk These small groups of women 
decided that they should use more milk No outsider told them, it was 
thur own decision A month later, 50 per cent of these women were using 
more milk in their homes 

These two experiments demonstrate a leader’s basic strategy the leader 
should lead people to decide for themselves Telling people what they 
should do seldom makes them want to do it But, when they decide for 
tliunsehcs, they feel impelled to do it ^ou obey an order meekly if you 
ha\e to, but >ou follow enthusiastically when you are led to your own 
decision 

The‘ force of leadership depends on followers’ decisions to follow, not 
on the* good sense or loudness of the leader’s commands 

Tlus is interestingly confirmed in sales experiences The Ace Company 
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Easier to Lead When Emotions Are Involved 



These mothers talked 
f over themselves 
and decided orange 
ju ce was desirable 


This group was told 
emphatically by 
experts they must 
feed orange ju ce 


These mothers gave their These mothers 

bab es orange juice d d not 

Data from Dr Kurt Lewtn 

Co operation was 100 per cent when it was their own decision but only 55 per 
cent when advised by an expert The followership is higher than in the preceding 
chart, since the mothers are more emotionally concerned with young babies 

follow better when their heads are in it Here are two that show that 
people foUow still better when their hearts also are in tt 

Most mothers are wrapped up heart and soul in their babies When 
“° n ex P er * mothers about the importance of orange juice for 
their babies, 55 per cent were following his advice a month later This 
is more than three times as many as used milk because an expert told 
them they should 

And when groups of half a dozen mothers talked over for themselves 
and decided to give their babies orange juice, 100 per cent of them did 
tins is twice as many as increased the use of milk after talking it over 
among themselves 

The milk and orange juice experiments suggest two cardinal conclusions 
tor increasing the power of leadership 

1 IT A ,h T 1 S ma " y Pe ° p,e folW when 11 “ their own deci- 

sion than when told by an expert 

2 delZ" y m °' e f ° ll0W When lhe ' r emohons involved in then 

3 ■ Destructive and Constructive Emotions to Impel 

r ° U ?u U$eS ‘ he emotwns that are linked with 

ealousv dZ ? " de£ “ h UIges ' of human "“tore Fear, hatred. 

Well mind d'h 1386 3re 6XampleS They are lalCTt “ everyone 
1-mtended bosses sometimes touch off these destructive emotions, 
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also, and produce results the complete opposite of what was expected 
The speediest worker, for instance, is set up as an example _ because , th 
supervisor thinks rivalry w.U act as an incentive to improve he 
The opposite usually results The sluggards he down ail the more and 
gang up to make life miserable for the boss and his pet Instead of one 
big family, the shop resembles the feuding of mountaineer ell ans 
In contest there are constructive emofions-joy, laughter, pity, 
der^ cheerfulness, affection, hope-winch are hnked with i *e 
libido of human nature They foster co operation and preserve the race 
These are tlie emobons that impelled 100 per cent of those mothers 

give their babies orange juice destructive emotions, un 

Constructive emotions are usually pleasan , 

P ‘constective emotions are likely to be signs of mmd ’ 

but destructive emotions are pjThelp one another, destruc 
Constructive emotions tend to make peup r 
five emotions destroy life, property, an rcpii a °“ ^ ^dividual 

In the long run, destructive em f°, ns * e ” d *“ es 7^ mental disorder 
who has them, by stomach ulcer, igh , fil , 0 mental and 
Constructive emotions are almost "“y toeficml.t t^ ^ 
physical health of the individual an people who have 

Tender emotions are powerfu impellers That ,s wl ry P P than 

only fan abilities, but are likable, are better leaders 
are brilliant pickle dispositions spelling leadership through 

Salesmanship gives many examples ol in ’P e ” 7 son t0 per son basis 
constructive emotions Selling is ““favorably of the salesman as well as 
The prospect must be led ^ “yJ -to buying The skilled 
of his product Consumers ^ ]ijmself into buying, as the homemak 
salesman leads the prospec ml jj c jf the salesman argues the 

ers talked themselves into usl "S ™ sa j esman use s constructive emotions 
chances of a sale are weakened satisfaction, prestige, comfort, 

as he guides the prospect to P-ctur^^ 

value he will have by ma mg , then own minds There is no 
The salesman helps prospec cenlra l task for all leaders is to help 

sale until the prospect decides myn decisi0n that motivates their 

people make up their mm s 
action 

. J~r«hio m a Jewelry Factory 

4 ■ Compe/lmg^ often foretells success or failure of leader- 

Who says so? l« e ““ 

ship i earnn gs in a novelty jewelry factory “ P 

The guls who soldered ! d ™vvcd six inches off the ends of their work 
m arms because someone t j, Jt tins made the tables too sm 

tables during the mg 1 
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Easier to Lead When Emotions Are Involved 
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emphat cally by 
experts they must 
feed orange ju ce 


These mothers gave their 
bob es orange ju ce 


These mothers 
dd NOT 


Bata from Dr Kurt Lewin 


Co-operation was 100 per cent when it was their « decision but only 55 per 
cent when advised by an expert The followership is higher than in the preceding 
chart, since the mothers are more emotionally concerned with young babies 

follow better when their heads are in it Here are two that show that 
people follow still better when their hearts also are in it 

Most mothers are wrapped up heart and soul in their babies When 
a nutrition expert told mothers about the importance of orange juice for 
their babies, 55 per cent were following his advice a month later This 
is more than three times as many as used milk because an expert told 
them they should 

And when groups of half a dozen mothers talked over for themselves 
and decided to give their babies orange juice, 100 per cent of them did 
tins is twice as many as increased the use of milk after talking it over 
among themselves 

f ^ 1C mi ^ a nd orange juice experiments suggest two cardinal conclusions 
tor increasing the power of leadership 

1 “T many P c °P le foiW When it is their own dec- 

Q s,on than when told by an expert 

2 decision"'^ m0te f ° llOW When the ‘ r emot10ns involved in their 

3 ■ Destructive and Constructive Emotions to Impel 
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Well intended bosses sometimes touch olf these destructive emotions, 
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also, and produce results the complete opposite of what was expccted 
The speediest worker, for instance, is set up as an exa hoards 
supervisor thinks rivalry willact as “ j^he dor™ all the more and 
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salesman leads the prospect t ml | k if the salesman argues the 
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action 

n a Jewelry Factory 

4 . compelling Leaders ’P ' )ls success or failure of leader- 

Who says so? The answer often to 

$1 The girls who soldered earrings mj “^Xhe^nds of die.r work- 
m^s 8 because someone ha dm made the tables too small 

tables during the night iney 
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for their work All forenoon they sputtered Some girls became so angry 

they cried Output went way down 

“Whatsa matter with those women?” the foreman exclaimed “I watched 
yesterday Those tables were a couple feet longer than any of them 
needed Not enough room between the tables for the trucks, so I had the 
carpenter make more room by taking six inches off one end The girls 
don't have anythmg to bellyache about Women sure are funny 
Those girls were no funnier than anyone else Logically, they had noth- 
ing to complain about Psychologically, they did have a complaint For 
one thing, the prestige value of their jobs had been cut when the size of 
their work area was cut More critical than that, however, was the fact 
that human nature makes people rebel when anything happens that affects 
their work— unless they have had a part in planning the change The good 
sense of a plan does not count so much as whose plan it is When you 
feel the plan is yours, you have more will to follow it 

The foreman probably thought he was saving time by having the change 
made at once, without taking time to talk it over with the girls But the 
direct way he did it actually lost many hours and put him in bad Perhaps 
he thought he was paid to do the thinking for the department He may 
not have known that the real leader is paid to get others to think, so that 
they will follow him enthusiastically 

5 * Impelling Leadership in a Textile Plant 

In one textile mill, productive efficiency was too low to be healthy 
The equipment could not be changed, and the only thing to do was im- 
prove the leadership The employees were on piece rate and should have 
had a selfish interest m turning out all the work possible Psychologists 
were called in to see what could be done They chose two groups of 
workers for an experiment in impelling leadership 
The bosses told one group that time studies showed they should be 
turning out more production More production would mean more money 
for the workers Then the bosses put on pressure to make the girls work 
faster This was compelling The workers could have made more money 
for themselves, but scarcely one did In fact, during the next few months, 
their average output dropped, as shown by the bottom curve m the chart, 
Impelling Leadership Increases Output” Some workers went to pieces, 
•ls^tlie bosses put on more pressure This old style “production drive” was 
se’f defeating 

Now lets see what happened to the other group of employees They 
were brought together m small groups to talk over what might be wrong 
with production The workers did the talking, not the bosses A psy- 
chologist served as discussion leader, to keep the talk going and on the 
topic. He did not tell them how to turn out more work, he left it up to 
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Impelling Leadership Increases Output 



Output increased 18 per cent a hen the girls m a sewing factory made their own 
decisions to increase output All workers were on piece rate No changes were 
made m working conditions 


the girls to decide whether it might be possible, and how After several 
discussion meetings, these groups decided that they could increase their 
output and set a goal toward which to try 

The next week, their output jumped to a new high And during the 
next few months, it averaged 18 per cent higher than before tins impelling 
leadership was used No one told these girls to move faster or waste less 
time It was their own decision They were impelled from ms.de them- 
selves They had no motive to slump on the job, to prove that the boss 
was wrong These groups were tmpeUed to increase production, not to 

^Wthey Sdagrec'd m front of others that they could do more, they 

message is more likely to be aeuvweu j 
person with whom you leave it 

6 ■ Impelling Leadership When Changes Are Introduced 

, td, „ ori i nf lmoelling leadership came later when a 

Another test of the meal oi ^ p ^ ple wIl „ are used lo worij ng 

change m work a ha „ g c m method Companies have found 

a certain way usua y y rkers than to try to force experienced cm- 

it easier to break in green 
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The Girls Took to the Changed Work Method Better When They 
Helped Plan It 



Autocratic, ‘representative, and democratic leadership produce three distinct 
results token changed methods are introduced to power sewing machine operators 
All three groups were on the same piece rates , and work conditions and methods 
were the same 

ployees to learn new ways When this textile plant was faced with changed 
methods m some departments, the psychologists tested three ways for 
leading workers to adapt to the changes 
Compelling leadership One group was bluntly told, in the old fashioned 
way, that changes were to be made, and they might as well make the best 
of it Their production went down about 20 per cent and stayed down 
This was compelling leadership that did not lead See the bottom curve 
in the chartoon on this page 

Representatives Another group of workers was told about the proposed 
changes by representatives, not by the bosses Engineers explained the 
whys and wherefores of the changes to these representatives Then the 
representative workers returned to their departments to explain to other 
workers what was going to happen When the changes were made, these 
departments slumped at first but gradually improved until they were 
s lghtly better than with the former method They are shown on the mid- 
dle curve in the chart 

Impelling leadership. Impelling methods were used with the thud 
group Small groups of these workers were brought together under a 
discussion leader, and the workers themselves talked over the problem 
and changes that might solve it The workers, not the boss did the talk- 
ing in this group think" The changes they finally decided to make were. 
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' course the changes that were used for all workers This group, how- 
. . deeded on the changes for themselves They had a steadily increas- 
ing output after the S'loupreachefl kvcl^'per cent higher than 
ty hadbllore diedianges, the compelled group fell 20 per cent below 
their fonner output chalt00n in chapter 2 that outlines 

t££s ...» ' i * d — 

method 

7 ■ The Development of Impelling Leadership 

at an efficiency as high as 85 per cent Most 
Few companies oper Companies continually drive to raise 

are nearer 50 per cent 0 f lowere d efficiency, as you 

efficiency Yet these very drives 

now can understand methods when they want to increase effi- 

Most bosses use compe b ^ the f ore man did when he had the 
ciency They take the durec r > ^ only halfhearted obedience at 

tables sawed off Compe lethargy 

best and more often arouses ^ ( ; ia( directly touches the worker’s 
When any action is con ^ essenlw l Company finances, expansion, 
life, the strategy of tmpellt g ma d e autocratically without much 

and other top level decisions concerned, look outl if the decisions are 

harm But, when individuals For d II says ‘Whenever possible, 

made solely by the brass ch ance to participate in making those 

the men below should be give 

decisions” demands patience The peppery manager who 

Impelling leadership | ie dunks of them lacks the patience to 

wants things done the ins ^ decjslons i„ a n emergency, a forceful di- 
lead employees to ta e p an j cau se no harm But, in all other situa- 
ted order may be appropr , , way to lead is to take time to make them 

i, — - -ffonhne workers tne « v,-,, lowered many execnt,„a-’ i„_.i 


wants things done the nwtan^ In an emergency, a forceful di- 

lead employees to ta e pa cause no harm But, in all other situa- 

ted order may be appropr , est way to lead is to take time to make them 
tions affecting workers m nQW - has lowered many executives’ lead- 
want to follow Trying ° n ers efficiency 

ership and has red “ ed „ auircs ability to keep in the background. Some 
impelling leadership reW do this They are mclrned to dominate in 
aggressive supervisor ^ be mor e effective if they merely presented 

a conference, when i any lec hmcal information the others needed 

the problem and the g D An nour summed it up by saying “Most 
to reach then deasmj P M keep ing my mouth shut” The impeller 
of my success has been 

listens ats people as seedbeds for ul ea , Tlie impellers 

Impelling leadersh pt __ Thcy share P ro “™ s With employees The/ 
plant ideas in others , d although the leaders may kn ow th e an s"“’’ 
inspire others to think An , 
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they keep mum and wait for others to discover the same answers. Making 
others admit that your idea is the right one does not make it impelling 
It has to be their idea 

That autocratic foreman who sawed off the tables to surprise the girls 
should have followed this impelling procedure 

Called attention to the trouble of pushing trucks through the narrow aisle 
Asked for ideas for making more room for the trucks 
Kept the girls thinking and talking about possibilities until they offered a 
solution 

Made the change immediately as they recommended 

It looks easy when outlined that way But it is not easy It takes about 
two years of self discipline and practice before the superior supervisor 
can acquire the knack of leading workers to decisions Some of them can 
never get the necessary patience and control of a domineering streak for 
impelling leadership 

It is not impelling for people merely to talk tilings over. The talk must 
lead to a decision— their decision 

People need to be led Most people want to be led But they consent 
wholeheartedly only to the impelling leader who (1) arouses construc- 
tive emotions, (2) has patience, (3) keeps in the background, (4) plants 
ideas, and (5) leads them to a decision 

8 ■ Accident Reduction by Impelling Leadership 

The leader should be all business But giving orders is not his business 
It is leading others to decisions to follow him 

An Ohio factory, for example, had a high accident rate Insurance com- 
panies charged them an extra premium As a result, the management de 
cided to hire a consulting safety engineer He studied each machine and 
submitted a long list of safety recommendations 

His recommendations were installed at considerable expense But the 
accident rate did not come down The workers ‘did not believe in” the 
silly safety devices and rules and ignored them The company tried to 
compel workers to use the safety equipment, but they did not feel im- 
pelled to follow, even though their own fingers and eyes were at stake 
One department supervisor used a different approach He told his men 
the new safety gadgets needed to be changed ‘ You fellows could make 
something better yourselves,” he told them, to plant an idea In a few 
days, a young worker came to him with a new idea for a better safety 
device 

Now that sketch looks sensible,’ the supervisor told him “Let’s see 
what Steve thinks about it, he’s the oldest man in the shop ” Steve had 
a minor change to suggest That lunch hour, Steve, the Kid, and several 
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workers huddled around a maclune, talking over better ways of protection 
By quitting time, they had plans between them for a device they were 
sure was better than the expert s , , 

The supervisor let them explam their idea to the machine shop wher 
a model was made It was put on the Kid’s maclune first, and he was 
proud as Punch of it The rest of the department liked the de ™ e - 
soon all wanted one This new protection was faithfully used too, 
it was their idea, not something an outsider tried to force «n them 
/The office manager heard about this experience, and it set him 1 think 
mg He soon got his workers into huddles to see what acadenthard 
they could find and eliminate In a few days, they provided him with a 
long list 

Hands were pinched while closing ^appearing Winter desks (This 
hazard was eliminated by attaching a 
Desk and Ble drawers were left open to stum vo!ltl0n ) 

mg, the office workers began to 0 ose °f a Lung them to small 
Loose razor blades in desk drawers (Solved by fa 

00^^ btd" Ha^d was eliminated by installing a minor 

Pencrha"^e“rwhere people bnmped into them (The 

sharpeners were relocated ) , , , (The janitor tight 

Weak springs in swivel chairs caused loss of balance t rne J 

ened the springs ) 0 f lt lands in wastebaskets 

Waste paper on floor caused slipping t 

n ° w) , A ncnnle to try to walk through it (Hazard el, m. 

An all glass door caused people to try 

nated by lettering on glass ) (Th 5qu3res were cemented 

Loose linoleum squares caused tupping l 

down ) , winced cuts (The rough places were 

Wee edges on fllmg cabmet drawers caused 

covered with adhesive tape ) 

Running to time clock dangerously m the storage room 

Heavy parcels were stacked dangc^ ^ officu house 

For years, the office manager h at ,] ie time clock Now thcsi 

keeping and break up the commu cleared up bec-iuse the cm 

and many other little danger zones ^ 

ployces themselves develops’ B t | lc stJr t, but to reach a decision 

GetUng workers to talk ‘‘""b head b> the leader 
the discussion must be brou S /or mpe UmB others The leader lum. 

Make haste sloilhj ts a req I ^ be donCf bu t he does not cxpccl 

self may be quick to see veil tr Hum an nature has too mud 

others to be equally quick ° h vc ul an age of speed, but are 

inertia to make up its mind speedit. 
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slowpokes about giving consent to follow another’s ideas. This slowness 
tempts some would-be leaders to make the decisions themselves and to 
give direct orders. But the impelling leader knows the superior value of 
biding his time until the other person has the idea for himself— that is a 
psychological moment. You will learn about other psychological moments 
shortly. 

9 ■ Six S/eps in Impelling Leadership 

Making haste slowly does not mean just sitting by and waiting for 
something to happen. The impelling leader makes things happen by these 
six steps. 

1. Plan far ahead. Plan for followers to reach their own decisions before 
an emergency arises. The impelling leader needs more foresight than the 
compeller. Weak leadership results unless there have been long-range 
plans and strategies. Short-range plans cause emergencies. Emergencies 
call for blunt orders, and blunt orders weaken the leader’s power over 
others. 

2. Subtly arrange events. Assist followers in reaching their decisions. 
Do not leave decisions to chance or to outside influences. Plant ideas to 
start followers thinking. Florence Nightingale, the founder of modern 
nursing training, relied on this method. “1 propose in private to Mr. A. 



moZ t rel7Ju Ti aUer , u '°'V €pa,r - s7 *° P w fanned and made this 

X vizi '* “f ‘ ho r 10 «»»* °» *«•«* n... „„„ 

a Ton T| S ’ e f°" J '1 ,h ‘ °t ,he consull ' n S engineer, who d,d 

" ,e 
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the resolution I tlnnX be is most capable of carrying m committee and 
then leave it to them,” she confessed 
3. Keep foUoacrs thinking about the problem. The impelling leader 
does not nag by harping about the problem But he does keep the prob- 
lem m the fore by demonstrations and planting more ideas 

Kc?p the leader's plans or tdeas a secret. The impeller needs a poker 
players caution about revealing his own feelings He does not spout his 
opinions and ideas, he asks for the other person’s This leaves the “yes 
man in the dark and keeps others from feeling they are just rubber 
stamps for the boss 

•5. Be thankful if followers develop a good decision not thought of 
hy the leader. As the impeller stimulates others to reach decisions, he is 
multiplying abilities and getting other points of view He may get two 
ideas to grow where only one grew before He should not be embarrassed 
^ ‘ the little people” sometimes think better than he does He should feel 
flattered that bis impelling strategies are helping develop little people 
into bigger ones He will not be embarrassed, anyway, if he kept his own 
ideas a secret— then it cannot be said, “The boss was wrong” 

G. A fake haste to carry out what followers have decided. Go slowly un- 
til followers have decided, then become a man of action in carrying out 
their decision If the leader carries out a decision as soon as he hits on 
it himself, the effect is like pulling a trigger on an empty gun Load the 
gun by sharing the power of decision in problems that involve followers 
By giving up a little, the leader gains a great deal 
Instead of ‘doing it now, plan first, so that it will be done eagerly 
by others Slow at the start, until it is their idea, then hasten to put it 
into action 

10 " Give Them Responsibility and Credit 

Most of the daily developments in an office or factory can be handled 
in impelling ways without having formal discussion meetings The human 
climate, usually set by the leader, can make things impelling without any 
conscious attempt to do so 

When the leader has the habit, for example, of delegating responsibility 
to his employees, the workers are much more likely to feel impelled from 
the inside rather than coerced by the boss Here are several illustrations 
Rugby School was upside down when Thomas Arnold was put in 
charge The older students had long been out of hand, they made the 
lives of the younger students miserable and drove the teachers to dis- 
traction To change the situation, Arnold asked the older students to help 
him make Rugby a better school As they began to share the responsibil- 
ity with him, their conduct was transformed 

A businessman applied the same psychology of leadership when a 
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gang of young neighborhood boys broke into his office and turned it 
topsy-turvy for fun. He hired some of the boys to guard his office against 
depredations by other boys. 

Did you ever have a boss ask: “Will you take charge of this for me? 
You worked like a beaver, didn’t you, when he shared even that little 
responsibility with you? 

Business Week magazine has advised executives to give their secretaries 
more of the responsible work for which the girls have been trained. The 
secretary who is not given some projects for which she is responsible may 
find an excuse for taking a job with another executive. 

Giving credit is closely related to sharing responsibility. Both make 
others feel actively involved. They are no longer bystanders but have 


become active participants. 

Cordell Hull, the Tennessee hillbilly who became Secretary of State, 
accomplished much of his diplomatic work by seeing that the other 
person received credit. The foreign minister of Argentina, for instance, 
was strongly anti-United States. Secretary Hull won him over before a 
Pan-American conference by a combination of flattery and giving him a 
chance to get the credit. Hull explained to the Argentine the program 
the United States wanted adopted. 

“Now, Mr. Minister,” he continued, “we want the best man down 
here to put that program forward, so that we can give it our support. 
We hope you will do it; but, if you won’t, we will get the next best man 
to do it.” The irascible Argentine diplomat was won to our side by that 
simple strategy. 

People are zealous for credit. The astute leader gives others the credit, 
even when they do not deserve it. For when they are credited with an 
idea, they are much more likely to follow it willingly. Sometimes the 
credit is made to seem incidental, as by saying: “A couple of weeks ago 
you thought it might be helpful if we worked out a new way of keeping 
inventory records.” 

An old Jesuit educator has said: “It is surprising how much good a 
man can do in the world if he allows others to take the credit for it.” 

The impelling leader has to be big enough to control his own wishes 
for receiving the credit. “It marks a big step in a man’s development,” 
Andrew Carnegie observed, “when he comes to realize that other men 
can he called in to help him do a better job than he can do alone.” 


H ■ The Strong and Weak Executives of One Firm 

The 96 top executives of one corporation were studied by Dr. Earl 
Brooks at the New York State School of Industrial Relations at Cornell 
mversity. The executives were reported on not only by their superiors 
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but also by their own employees When averages were struct-, about the 
same number of executives came out Excellent’ as came out Below 
average" Then Dr Brooks went to work looking for details that made 
a difference between being ‘Excellent and Below average The differ 
ences he discovered illustrate many of the points of this chapter 

Consider delegating responsibility to subordinates which we were just 
discussing The superiors reported that 73 per cent of the Excellent ex 
ecutives delegated effectively, but that none of the Below average .id 
The following gives a quick rundown of other pertinent acts that ap 
parently made a dherence between being Excellent or Below average 
The items toward the top of the list had most beanng on successful lead 
ership in this corporation 


They always or almost always 

1 Had workers share in making decisions 

2 Co ordinated the activities of workers 

3 Made full use of skills and abilities of workers 

4 Let workers know how they were doing 

5 Sow that authority of each worker war clear y 

understood , 

6 Kept workers informed of activities in other 

7 Kept worker informed about things affecting 

8 Encouraged worker, to exchange 

9 Knew how well workers were doing 

10 Encouraged worker, to express their 

and op mons , 

1 1 Selected the right person for the |ob 

u ■ ate... .. »«"' c*, i,u, .. 

We base learned earlier how real rLS(nct thur efficiency llecords 
human climate tint prompts work ^ C een though the climate 

show, m addit.on, that output ,1 st tllmg. A sl.ght ch.lhness ran 

is not frigid enough to pro u ' IS 1)0 deliberate stretehmg the 

lessen the will to work, jl,hou h offi<xs „ w ,dentical oper.l.tms 
work out Tilts co.npar.son < . ' k c , inutu t m dr. (Chartoon on page 
were perfonned, si"" 1 " (||i , 1|gll ou i p „t offiees were of the impelling 

3SG ) The stipe re roots of ■' ,i,e low producing office-s were 

style, whereas only one producing wutk groups 

Ml the compelling bo'se I , bv ,l, c person who wants keenly 

such Be- f-nd that the 

to le id others a Ins 


"Excellent" 

* Below average 1 

Executives 

Executives 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

100 

10 

100 

10 

100 

10 

83 

zero 

83 

10 

83 

10 

92 

20 

92 

20 

100 

30 

100 

30 

100 

30 
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8osses who 
used democrat c 
methods 


100% 



The higher producing offices had 
the democratic bosses 


Data from Productivity Supervision 
and Morale in an Office Situation 
Univertity of Mtchgan Prest 


person who just naturally bosses others is usually one who inclines to 
be compelling in his methods of handling people 

An inclination to be compelling is shown in everyday life by Telling 
others how to do things although not their boss Taking charge of some 
thing without being ashed to Pointing out to others how they are wrong 
In short, aggressive people, and those with ‘lots of initiative,’ may 
have chilling sized doses of bossiness 

In the part of this book that dealt with morale, we learned about the 
need for building self esteem, confident hopefulness, and friendliness 
rather than hostility The chilly climate that restrictive methods set up 
would not be expected to help worker morale This expectation is con 
farmed by many studies 


People need to be led And usually they want to be led-if led prop- 
erly Leaving them alone is not leadership Young executives sometimes 
assume at emocratic methods mean leaving the workers to their own 
devices and impulses That is usually disastrous People’s efforts need to 
be co ordinatcd Group spirit needs to be built, and group conflicts need 
,, “T d I" dlv > d uals need to be trained for better job performance, 

nersonnl ! S' ““ ll,elr fuU Wl11 to work - and helped through 

personal difficulties The leader cannot do those essential things by 
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ignoring his followers or leaving them alone In a way of speaking, the 
leader should be the great co ordinator and stimulator 


The Gist of the Chapter 


X * 

1 Who. effects do leadership methods hove upon the mi.iohve of those 

bem 2 9 Tlbou, the experiment to tncieose milk consumpho, 

3 Who, additional points were illustrate by * ora I- study 

4 Give examples of destructive emotions of cons , 

5 What blunders were made by the foreman in 

6 Explain how output was increase in t e ex met hods in the same 

7 What was the most successful way of changing work me 

P 8 List five things to watch in developing ' laade'rthi^methods? 

9 What are the six steps in using P |blllty an d credit? 

10 What ,s the point in giving unskilled wo 

Thinas to Do and Problems to Discuss 

llnn & S on Leadership ' In the light of 

1 Study the advertisements of some ““ wou | d „ be for the leader to take 

this and the preceding chapter, ow an d remembering names and 

courses ,n public speaking, winning arguments 

faces? , -mmoles °f <°> M'uotions where ,h f ir 

2 Interview a few « rke ? " I , he P worker has done or for ideas the 

boss has himself token the credit I ar t king , he w0 ,ker credit Report on 

worker has offered (b) where the boss ho 9 how their will to work was 
how the workers felt about each rns.ance, 

effected which Dart now 'would be a good way, and other 

3 Discuss situations in which u 

situations when it would be harm a| asp , ra t,ons hove on making 

4 What effect would high levels a P ^ 

o person lean toward the eompeHmg P ^ } A , Oswald watches 

5 A contractor ,s b.' ld «““" s suggestion, to them Should he give 

- • -■ -* - - : 

V ' h °6 ? Occasionally a boss think. e ^ e VeV or wTre^n* thaMhe worker sufl 
g,ves a worker credit that ^ker ho. never ihough, a, D,.cu.. the P o...bl. 

gested doing .omethingthaHh^^ 

effects, and ethical p 
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7 When a supervisor arouses a competitive spirit between workers in the 
same department, is he likely to arouse constructive or destructive emotions 9 
when a company arouses a competitive spirit toward rival firms? 

8 Phyllis M is a private secretary who could handle more details for her 
boss than he gives her to do How could she get him to delegate more re- 
sponsibility to her? 

9 Describe some situations in which compelling methods would seem to be 
called for 

10 EfRe K wants her boss to buy a new office machine for her work Ex 
plain to her how she could apply the strategies in this chapter to lead the boss to 
conclude that it was necessary to get a new machine 

1 1 You have planted ideas, and now the workers have reached a solution 
that will mean more work for you Discuss what you should do in this case 
Should you share the responsibility in some way to lessen the burden on you 9 

12 One of your young engineers is continually writing memos to the higher 
ups and going over your head in doing this You suspect that it is because he 
wants to get the credit Discuss possible ways to handle this situation 

13 One of your supervisors, who apparently wants to stand in well with his 
workers, criticizes company policies that are not liked by the workers He 
believes he is being democratic by this open faultfinding Discuss the pros and 
cons and how to handle this situation 

14 Make a comparison of likenesses and differences between impelling lead 
ership methods and the personality interview method given in Chapter 18 

15 Discuss the differences between the Soviet methods in government and 
industry and the United States methods, in terms of impelling or compelling 
leadership 



22 ■ IMITATION, SUGGESTIBILITY, 
AND ROLE PLAYING 
IN LEADERSHIP 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

I Imitation — the power of example ... 

Suctions a, 

3. Suggestions most impelling j 

£.L,«s i. f-d “ ■*“' 

7. “ Psychological moments 

8. An impelling voice 

9. Practice in \ 


I ■ Imitation— the Power of Exo "’ P J® m chuich after one 

Have you ever noticed how many P P ^ do as others do , without 

person has coughed? Imitation pr operatives took advantage o 

pausing to wonder why Roosevelt's hush hush conferenc 

Imitative conduct durmg Frankkn D Ko^ ^ preceded the armored 
at Casablanca A ]eepload of sec ^ aw the attention of the street 
car in which the President rode m the , ee p looked upward at 

crowds away boat* h ° on the street did die same and were 

the same point in the sky the President 

so busy looking at the sky they M not rf ^ imltah0 „, yet 

Children are called "little monkey^ man at , movie for ex- 

adults, too, are amazingly 1 " llla .“ u bows and bumped his head on 
ample, imitated the screen hero s court y 

the seat in front of him person One presidents unpre 

Big shots are as imitative as the n^tp.^ avold hun-but not the 
dictable moods made most of his P T) vlce president made 

onem charge of research and development something 

TnZ to sp S eak before ^tdstmvTgmU -eak The power 
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A customer may be irritating, but the skilled salesman acts as if the 
purchaser were the most delightful person in the world As a spokesman 
for Selfndge & Company, Ltd , says ‘In this store, we do not, when 
considering promotion, look for the young man or young woman who 
wears a look of portentous solemnity More likely the choice will fall on 
one who can smile, one who is not only cheerful but is also likely to be 
the cause of cheerfulness m other people 
By the clever use of imitation, the impeller can get things done with- 
out saying a word While walking through an office with the manager, 
one supervisor stooped to pick up a piece of paper that had missed the 
wastebasket During the next minute, half a dozen workers inspected 
to see whether they had missed their baskets His example was imitated 
cheerfully and without thinking, an order, on the other hand, might have 
caused grumbling 

The leader’s example should help inspire the desired conduct John 
Wanamaker did not have to enforce rules about punctuality, since he 
was always the first at the store In contrast, another store tried to 
obtain punctuality by removing the steps leading to the employees’ en- 
trance five minutes before opening time 
The "whispering strategy” quiets noisy children by imitation Instead 
of telling the children to be quiet, the parent speaks in a whisper Almost 
invariably, children imitate the whisper, and quiet is won without a 
struggle This whispering strategy is useful also with an adult who is 
inclined to raise his voice m an argument Just keep your voice lower 
than usual, and imitation may take the argument out of him It is hard 
to argue in whispers 

An example of how little bosses imitate bigger bosses comes from a 
big city electcm power company Some, of fbe fitavAvra, supcswaors 
not cost conscious, others were very cost conscious Analysis revealed 
that the supervisors who were most cost conscious were under bosses who 
were also most cost conscious The attitudes of the big bosses are 
“caught” by the bosses under them 

Dr Douglas McGregor told a session of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association “The most effective training for a potential executive 
will be the day-to day treatment that he receives from hvs own boss 
Every time a man deals with a subordinate, he is in effect training him ” 

2 ■ Suggestions and indirect Orders More impelling 

Suggestibility is the imitation of ideas and attitudes People tend to 
think as the leader tlnnks— but not when he tries to compel them to 
think las way, and not unless they like and admire him If your cm 
ploy ces do not think the way you wish they would, don't blame them 
I Lnt more suggestions Argue and order and plead less 
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D sput ng 
po ots made 
by others 


The men who dtspuled less 
were looked upon as leaders 


Data from Dr Thomas F Staton 
Ait Command and Staff School of the 
A\r University 



Roted as leaders 
by the others 


Would be leaders often try too obviously to lead^They^ssue tort, 

blunt orders when they should P lant su SS“ 1 followers are then 

ideas, but it gets better results in the long run 

following their own decisions tmoellinR power. There 

Idea, have to be planted ,nd, really ,0 £ m dow ' But 

is no suggestibility in a direct or er su ^ way 5U ggest that a 
to say, ‘It is getting stuffy m here “ . be followed without 

window be opened The indirect is more UK y 

resistance or criticism nlant ideas Owen D Young, 

Impelling leaders often use question P E , ectnc Company, tried 

the farm boy who became c irm . “How long will it take to get 

not to give orders He asked qu^ons He S ^ report5 a. 

these credit reports? ’was his indirect Y 

once ’ .nHirect suggestion when he asks W* 3 * 

The skilled salesman uses an 8 new suit? Tile 

color hat do you think wouldjool^ b, ^ ^ ^ , )a t ' 
bungling salesman would have s d Qr - no - arc not effcctne for 

Questions that can be ans “ uest.ons, when they are answered, 
planting ideas They are closed end if 

the subject is closed e „J questions and keeps the oth 

The impelling leader us P D u uan t a gray hatr it 

person inking Had that — a W answer wuuld base 

would have been a closed kcep s the Ollier penmn Lilli, g 

stopped the sale A“ I* stimu , , lc people, don t quiz them 
and stimulates Ins tinning 
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Demonstrations and reading. Demonstrations and reading can be used 
to stimulate people and to plant ideas indirectly The new general man- 
ager of a Michigan chemical factory was an engineer in his early thirties, 
a comer His subordinates were old enough to be his father, men who had 
grown careless and overconfident from long experience They would 
have sputtered at direct orders from a youngster To wake them up and 
to plant ideas for modernizing their work, Bill arranged excursions to 
other chemical works He did not find open fault with the men He acted 
as amazed as they at the methods and housekeeping of other companies 
“I don’t see how that company does it, ' he would say, * but if they can 
do it, I know that you fellows can do it better ” 

Before his fortieth birthday, Bill was vice-president in charge of halt 
a dozen plants His skill in planting ideas indirectly, without belittling 
the other person, pushed him to the top 

When you feel like giving blunt orders, it is wise to 

Stop 

took 

Figure an indirect way 

“Mr Jones cannot see you now" is negative 

“Mr Jones can see you at 1 30’ is positive The negative statement will 
cause grumbling The positive will win co operation, even if it means 
waiting a half day 

“No smoking here” is negative and invites violation of the rule 
“Smoking area around the corner” is positive and more likely to be 
obeyed cheerfully 

The impelling leader thinks positively— about what can be done He 
gets others thinking positively, by imitation Opportunities rather than 
restrictions, merits rather than dements, are kept in the forefront The 
positive outlook generates an optimism that knocks the im out of im- 
possible 


3 ■ Suggestions Most Impelling from Those Who Are Liked 

Suggestions have greater force when they come from persons who 
arc liked and respected The pleasant, likable salesman makes more sales 
than the pickle faced one Leaders who are liked, even idolized, have 
most success planting ideas Popularity is not tile impelling leader's goal, 
but popularity helps achieve his goals 

It is difficult to take suggestions from a person who finds fault, for 
faultfinders are disliked Criticism puts people on the defensive and stiff- 
ens lesutance The impelling leader learns how to make corrections with- 
out f lultiiiidmg IIe helps, rather than criticizes. When H J Heinz saw 
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MOST pro-motable LEAST pttwiotable 
bosses bosses 


Work ers sa yino: 
"Hy boss is 
liKabte" 

I 56*/ 


“X. #■ 
'*>1 



Supervisors who were considered likable by their workers 
were more likely to be considered promotable by the company. 


poor workmanship, he never mentioned it. Instead he pitched in and 
worked with poor workers a few minutes to show them th e i J etter ™r- 
This was one of the strategies by which he built the peddling of his 
mother’s horse-radish into the famous 57 varieties of prepared foods. 

In all personal leadership, it is wise to try to have people like you before 
yon try to lead them. In selling, try to have them like you, before trying 

t0 WhenTthere is liking, there is imitation and suggestibility. Where there 
is disliking, there is resistance and avoidance Along with being indirect, 

try being likable. ITi^sts. The impell- 

• t° P i e t° m um himstlf in the other fellows shoes and figure what 
mg leader has t p t h do somel h in g. This requires empathy, 

will make the other fellow ^ ^ ^Ic. 

which you fir , j accidental fails as women workers rushed 

One factory ' v “ P “S u " y iy si wcre posted telling them to 
downstairs at quitting ^ ^ (h<; stjmpede . Fmally, a full-icnjS<l. 

mirror svas tstalfcd one-third of the way down the stairs and another 
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known as the pstjchodrama. In a psychodrama, you act out another pe 
son’s part The acting is spontaneous, there are no written lines to read 

or memorize. . 

Salesmen used to be trained by hating them memorize a sa rQ j es 
stration. Sales training now includes role playing a esme . 

and play the parts of customers. Pretend, „g to be a customer mate a 

salesman feel from the ms.de how a customer reacts when a salesman 
does all the talking or belittles Ins good taste ho 

Foremen also are trained by having them take the role of workers 
are being criticized, or who have complaints to ma e cantain by 

One autocratic old nver-bo.it skipper was hired a bars ge < aapta^mby 
an oil transport company The old tyrant soon la 
To change die captains ways, 

deck hand, while the industrial relations man pi ay d Qut 

beating skipper In the skit, the pretended deck hand 
lavender"— just as the skrpper laid out ns men ^ skipper ejac- 

“By Jerushal No man should talk that way 

ulated after a few minutes . , » j vou be captain 

“All right, then let's shift roles PH be deck hand^and you b^P ^ 

Show me how it should be done n demonstration 

role of the other fellow, gave the mdustna > relations^m ^ ^ ^ 
of more human treatment after realizing 0 f view as a 

A few “natural leaders" take *e otherkllow^point ^ ^ other 


matter of course before planning any ac 1 j could restate it 

mans point of view,' ’ Owen D Young said, pelves to 

better than he could But most pe p ^ er perS0 n Role playing is 

study what will interest or stimu a ® , Q f ot bers’ yearnings and 

one of the best aids to gain an underst g 
tender spots 

5 ■ Working Through Soft Spots had several 

James Gordon Bennett’s soft sp°t great editor’s favor by 
in his office Scheming re P orte ^ hen jhey went to his office The atom 
concealing bones m their poc e t jj G visitor, and Bennett cou n 
of bones would draw the doff “ j _ . 

help favoring a person his dogs hke H e had refused to 

J P Morgan's weakness ^ unt ,l one prospective biogr p 

allow anyone to write lS j 

said lldy „u give to have a biography of your grand 

“Mr Morgan, what would you g 

£a “rd ? g.ve a great deal " ^ your grandch ,ldren wrU feel m a few 
“That may be 
years ” 
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That hit his soft spot, and he agreed to make information available for 
writing his life story 

Everyone has a soft spot or a blind side The impelling leader finds 
these favored feelings and works through them to make people want to 
follow him He does not take people for granted but continually studies 
them as unique individuals 


6 ■ Waiting for the Other Fellow to Make the First Move 

Waiting for the other fellow to make the first move is often the surest 
way to win his consent to follow 

Donald Smith, a redheaded Scotch immigrant, was agent for the 
Hudsons Bay Company, m Canada’s wilderness Word came to his post 
that a half breed trapper had some rare black foxskins, which he would 
not sell to the company because of complaints over previous trades Young 
Smith tramped twenty miles across the snow to the half-breed’s cabin, 
arriving at sunset The reception was as chilly as the weather Smith 
asked to spend the night, since it was five more miles to the next cabin 

In his coat pocket, there were a few pieces of candy and some colored 
pictures for the children Smith addressed the trapper’s squaw as 
Madame and helped her with the fire and meal Not a word was said 
about furs 


<t next morning, as Smith was leaving, the sulky trapper exclaimed, 
Aren t you going to look at my furs?” He rushed out some breath-taking 
black fox, set his own price, and Smith gladly paid 

Donald Smith, who knew the value of waiting for the other fellow 
to make the first move, became the first Baron Strathcona and Mount 
. e U1 ^ t e Canadian Pacific Railway and became governor of 
the oldest company in the world, the Hudson’s Bay Company 

atiei J c e to wait for the other person to make the first move always 
helps a leader That Erst move shows a willingness to follow or to do busi- 
ness jt is more impelling, since the other person originated it himself It 
is a psychological moment 

of!h7„a he aCC ° Unt ° f D °r Ct ° r C ° Vner ' S WOrk ’ ™™ber the importance 

an examiT; T* 7 f °! L the other talking That is 

an example of waiting for the other person to make the first move 

tingthenahtnnhn '"r n ^i! 6 " 1 Chapter reca11 the usefulness of set- 
ng the right attitude for the other person to imitate Set the right attitude 
then wait for him to make the first move S 


7 ■ Psychological Moments' ' 

motdTSra 1 ”^ ^ > S » ■ 

lust one The unroll 1 j rG man y psychological moments, not 
mpellmg leader waits for one of these favorable moments 
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-or creates one Donald Smith created one when he started to leave, 
after a visit of several hours in which furs were not mentioned 

The psychological moment is often a matter of proper tnmn (When 
enthusiasm is rising, almost any moment is a psychological — t After 
the peak of enthusiasm is past, and the other person is -coohng oft the 
moment ,s gone The time to ask for decisions, or a sale ‘s when en 
thus, asm /on the rise Watch the othe^ person for^ s.gns^f — 

Leave him while his interest is high a , other person 

Talk should be timed so that ,t does not ';‘™de on the^ote person 

If a man is in the middle of figuring is me unfavorable Wait un 
terrupt him Interruptions always make the mood un “‘ e * 
til the person has completed his task or rea ^ 1 sucll cases a leader 
Busy men do not have many stopping poi ^ lunc ^ g 0 if 5 or a ball 
plans for psychological moments An invi ^ Harve y Firestone was 

game can create a psychological mon ^ he]p from the busiest 

trying to start his rubber company, opportunity when the 

banker m Akron Firestone was wa C ’ 1I 'S banker was going to be 

banker was not busy When he learned hat he banto 
in Chicago one week end F'restonew ^ tQ be & casual roee ting 

to run into the banker m a hotel 1 y f ancy to the young 

The banker had no business on Ins mind and took fancy 
fellow who had not intruded , , i wl Hmgness, of the 

The expert tests the ^^"“heTonvLatlon shows the other person 
other person with small talk If d lt ]S foo lhardy to expect co 

had a poor night’s sleep or is in n ’ simply ma ke some pleasant, 

operation at that time In s “ c anothe r’t,me when the mood may be 
short conversation and come 

more favorable to Iea d people If a person 

Always test receptiveness befo £ S ^ fhe subje ct, he is 

s argumentative, suspicious, r ’ jy m his shoes, play his role in 

oh. rut yuLi nnerate if you 


in a mood to co operate y ° et h er y0 u would co operate if you 
your imagination, and ask yourself ^ moment The leader has to be 

were acting and talking a^he ^ ^ one 

good at taking a hint as w 

8 ■ An Impelling Voice h Some voices annoy, and 

Voice training can fl.htennigly 1 Strangely enough many would be 

15 Tcommanding voice pe^onal'leadcislnp A boom 

auctioneer It obviously if it commands rather than leads 

mg voice may up and take notice does demand alien 

A voice that m 
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tion-so does a blaring radio The radio noise can be lowered by turning a 
knob, but it is not so easy to tune down the other fellow’s insistent voice 
A loud voice is too insistent, it intrudes It yells orders, instead of giving 
instructions or asking co operation 

The person who has a booming voice should weigh every word before 
he utters it, for loud words sound more commanding than may have been 
intended A shouting voice sounds compelling— but the leader should 
impel Shouts grab involuntary attention— but the leader should win 
voluntary attention 

The leader’s voice should be loud enough to be heard and no louder 
Leadership sometimes is helped by a soft voice, so soft that the other 
person has to listen closely to hear This is the “whispering strategy 
Skilled salesmen use this, lowering their voices and talking confidentially 
The other person has to exert himself to hear and becomes actively in- 
volved This whisper strategy draws people closer together, whereas 
shouting puts distance between them Did you ever hear people shout- 
ing to make love? 

Wonders can be accomplished by voice training Caruso and Melchior, 
world famous tenors, both started as baritones They raised their voices 
to the higher pitch through training Sarah Bernhardt changed her tlun, 
high pitched voice to one with resonant, deep quality Brahms, the 
short, squat musician, was a timid youth, self-conscious about his squeaky 
voice He deliberately talked m a gruff manner to change the quality of 
his voice He succeeded but ruined his good singing voice forever, and 
his speaking voice became rough and unpleasant 
The following qualities need to be watched in leadership voice training 
Helpful Harmful 

pleasant tone annoying tone 

enthusiasm spiritless expression 

clear pronunciation mumbling 

inflection monotone 

confidence hesitance 

earnestness languidness 

moderate tone loudness 

rhythm and phrasing wordsrunfogether 

Voice instructors train some businessmen in those helpful voice ami 
speech qualities Eleanor Roosevelt took such training after she was in 
the White House Here arc some of the rules these instructors teach. 

1 Mow. the lips more when speaking, to improve enunciation 
2. Talk from the front of the mouth and with the bp of the tongue. 
This relaxes vocal cords and gives the voice a more pleasant quality 
3 Talk at Use same time from the stomach, not from the throat 
This gi\es a deeper tone (Brahms made the mistake of talking from the 
throat and ruined his voice box ) 
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4 Practice humming mmmm mm m’ and “nnnn nn n through the 

n0S 5 PmcTcl OP sa“ e s’ with as many meanings as possible Th, 
.mproves expTes^iveness You can make yes mean approval, scorn, doubt, 

irritation, and even “no ” attention and 

6 Emphasize fajr prases as L ncoln *4*^ emphaslzlng , he 

make instructions clear (Read that makes ) 

words in italics You will be astounded at the dfierence rt makes > 

7 Give emphasis occasionally by -king t^voice^soter T ^ ^ 

method pubhc speakers and salesmen u stT „ teBV 

edge of their chairs It is a form of the whisper sta .gf each 

S 8 Talk m phrases- as this .«ustrates - wUh a £££_£ helps 

phrase Phrasing makes it easier stenographer - to make 

you -think ahead It also makes it easier -for a stenogr P 

accurate notes - of your dictation . r e vou stop speaking 

9 Raise the voice on the last few vvo^ tefore you P P 
This has an electrical eSect on listeners, whether they nun, 

dred or one . , _„ nr ,k hairpins, and what 

10 Keep cigars, chewing gum, tobacc , P ' mumblmgi thuigs m 
not out of the mouth when talking esi w here it should not be 

the mouth force the talking back into the throat, wner 

Give up the idea of a booming, commanding voice A pleasant, 

^Lastm^leadeKhip^conms^om impelling people to want to follow 
The impelling leader 

Arouses constructive emotions in others 
Guides others to deed, tor themselves 
Shores his responsibilities with others 
Gives others credit ond encoorogenrent 
Sets o model for others to imitate 
Plants ideas for others to develop 
Uses few don ts 
Keeps himself likable 
Takes co operation for granted 
Considers what the other person want, 
tets others moke the first move ^ 

Con take o hint as well °s give 


9 « Practice in 


Personal Leadership 

inrently do not improve 


them leadership after they are 


Most people apparently do net ™P™^ nalysls that a person’s ways of 
five years old It « a teaching ^ ^ five 


eacmub ^ 

handling others, is "s c ^ f ^.^^'"(cocremg and order giving) P"^ 0 ™ 1 


Childish methods --- . t j lose ^a>s iur - 

natc among adults because they cop l e , whose parents had exceptional 
not trmTtolearn ^ mature ways of Icadmg (tcachmg 

wisdom in handling c 


UIUV to or * 

,va>s for granted and have 
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or inspiring) But adult leadership as a rule is just "obeying the impulse”- 
and the impulse is usually a childish one At age thirty-five, you handle 
people as you did at five and may boss like a child instead of leading like 
a man 

Leadership has to be learned There is no innate idea of the best way 
to lead people 

Some people seem to be ‘bom leaders’ because they were lucky as 
youngsters and were started leading others in a way that makes others 
want to follow These young leaders have more practice month by month 
in leading-while others have more practice as followers 
Charles H Percy, who became president of Bell & Howell Company 
at the age of twenty nine, is a good example of practice in leadership 
He started his career at the age of five, selling magazines This was not 
for boyish fun, it was a necessity He had other boys working for him 
when he was eight, thus gaming practice handling others Through most 
of his years in grade school, he captained his grade baseball team— more 
practice leading others In high school, he supervised distribution of a 
newspaper m his suburb and ran a parking lot nights He started college 
with savings of $ 50 , yet went through and actually made money by 
using his experience in leadership to organize a purchasing agency for 
fraternity supplies 

When he became company president, though only twenty nine, he had 
some twenty four years’ experience m business and in leading others— 
more leadership experience than many of his executives, whose average 
age was almost twice his 

People learn to lead by leading intelligently Bossy people have prac- 
tice in bossing, not in leading Practice is essential to develop leadership, 
but the practice should be m the qualities and strategies that really help 
leadership If you merely follow your natural impulses, you may be 
leading like a five year old 

The leadership practices in which many young executives have most 
expenence are often wrong Patrick C Farbro made a study of the mis- 
conceptions about methods of leading that were held by 224 supervisors 
and engineers in one manufacturing plant, which is better than most 
plants Most of these men were college graduates, in their early thirties, 
with only a few years of supervisory expenence They had no special 
training in leadership They had picked up their own ideas about how 
to h indie people-probably before they were five Many of these ideas 
were in favor of methods that cause trouble for both leader and business 
This list shows the percentages of these technical men who he’d the 
follovvuig wrong ideas of handling people 

55 per cent thought it undesirable to put plates on each important piece 
of equipment to show its value and cost of operaUon 
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48 per cent thought it undesirable to ask employees to recommend ac- 
quaintances for positions 

43 per cent believed gripes about other workers are more likely to be 
true than gripes about working conditions 
37 per cent thought it desirable to fine workers for violating rules 
33 per cent did not believe that the way a worker is treated by fellow 
workers will probably determine whether he likes his work or not 
33 per cent did not believe it was a sign of poor leadership on their part 
if a worker went over their heads with a complaint 
32 per cent thought it undesirable to assume responsibility for employees' 
health 

31 per cent believed no honest worker would go on strike agamst a com- 
pany that pays a good wage 

28 per cent thought it desirable to make an example of one worker to 
prevent trouble with others 

27 per cent believed that the best way to have rules obeyed is to put 
plenty of teeth in them 

26 per cent did not believe that knowing about an employee’s home life 
is a great help m selecting the right person for a responsible job 
26 per cent thought it undesirable to arrange monthly cost reports so as 
to give recognition to a department with a good record 
25 per cent believed that if a man is capable of doing a good job he will 
be interested in it without stimulation from his supervisor 
24 per cent thought it undesirable to explain the duties and responsibil- 
ities of their jobs to the workers under them 
23 per cent thought it undesirable to ask workers to comment about the 
way the company treats them 

22 per cent believed that the usefulness of the product he makes is of 
little concern to the average employee 
21 per cent believed that the kind of job a person holds has little effect 
on his social standing 

21 per cent believed that sympathizing with workers’ difficulties only 
encourages complaints 

20 per cent thought it desirable to tell inefficient workers to get busy or 
get out 

18 per cent thought it desirable to prohibit conversation between workers 
on routine jobs 

17 per cent thought it undesirable to transfer a dissatisfied but capable 
worker to another job 

14 per cent did not believe a supervisor is a misfit unless he has the con- 
fidence and lojalty of his workers 

14 per cent thought it undesirable to make efforts to smooth out per- 
sonal dislikes among their workers 

13 per cent thought it undesirable to ask workers for suggestions before 
setting up an important project 

11 per cent thought it undesirable to teach some responsible worker how 
to handle the supervisors job 
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Each of the notions in that list is incorrect The percentage of mis 
information in their innate ideas about leading employees is danger- 
ously high m some items These men’s technical training in the stresses 
and strains of materials had not enlightened them on the stresses and 
strains in human nature Their empatlnc index was low 
What a person thinks shows what he will do or will be used to justify 
what he has done That is why ideas of handling people are significant 
In building personal leadership, it is vital to learn by reading about meth 
ods of creative leadership and then to practice the right methods Many 
try to lead, but few succeed because they follow wrong hunches in 
handling others It is not safe to assume leadership without first studying 
about it 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 Why does it help if the leader sets an example? 

2 Compare imitation and suggestibility 

3 When are indirect orders most useful’ Why? 

4 Describe role playing and its uses 

5 What are the advantages of waiting for the other person to make the 
first move? 

6 Discuss "psychological moments" 

7 Outline qualities the leader should watch in his voice 

8 What rules do voice instructors usually emphasize? 

9 Who says that most people do not improve their leadership after they 
are five years old, and what significance does it have for the ambitious in- 
dividual? 


Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

' Report instances you have observed where leaders got results by setting 
an example that was imitated 

a \„| eC °" d,r «« 0 >*rs you have been given, and write them 

how , o7dh n l S ' de °' ° ° f W- Th *" «'"* beside each order 

3 Connd.° V fi T" « « - question 

hove non" d ftT T yOU k "° W onl >' fa " 1 / ™>", ="d report whot you 

4 Conslr SP ° ,S P °‘"' ° U ’ h ° W ,h ^ be led thyough these 

.hot, of mil T "T”"' e>leCUU,e b Qve known Check through 

- -- 
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points in this and the preceding chapter in such a case? What difference would 

it make if you were an executive? . .. 

6. Review the Primary Personal Interests from Chapter , an 
they would give keys to discover another person's soft (spots. 

to the game. How could you handle this distract, ng situation? ^ 

9. You are chief of the invoice section. e ^/ yog Discuss way! in 

by-passing their chief to talk over pr through the 

which you could use the points in this chapter to get them 

correct organization channels. n . the book. 

10. Look back over the promts and P-blem J hat could hove 
Report which ones called for role playing Also , p. «k «* -me 

been answered by role playing, an try em prom ise, and you feel 

11. A, las, Effie K. is beginning to show sign rf P~ . s [ roteg , e s 
it would help her ,0 read a certain busmess book. Who P 

could you use to get her really to want to rea ^ QS j ( f or overtime work 

12. New tax laws farce rotegte s could you use with your 

in setting up new records. What imp 9 

workers? . . jj to his workers: "Now don t 

13. When Os-Id Je,, for Hi, vaconon, he ^ ^ no good as a 

turn out more work than wm qone. Discuss, 

supervisor." Production hit a new re “^ , disc uss wh y i, is valuable for a 

14. In view of imitation and suggest,^ Y ^ |eader . H 'would 

young person to start with a ass w ^ fae w i se t0 c o py his methods an 
vou determine whether or no 


you determine whether or not 
strategies? 

15. "When I want to -- - : „ Djscuss . 
whisper so they will think i, « 9° S5I P- 


be sure people remember something, 


| say it in 



23 ■ GROUP CO-OPERATION 
IN BUSINESS LIFE 


WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. Co operative motives can be induced 

2. The feeling of belonging to a group 

3. Group feeling helps production 

4. Why people link with certain groups 

5. The power of groups over individuals 

6. The problem of crushes and chums 

7. Cliques in communities and in business 

8. Geography , occupation, and social status in form - 
ing cliques 

9. Group folkways in business 

10. Mores put teeth in folkways 

11. The power of group taboos 


I * Co-operative Motives Can Be Induced 

Some executives like to describe their departments as “just one big 
family,” or as “a team ” Sometimes the description is correct, and it 
could be correct in many more instances 

An example of one way a leader can make the situation favorable for 
teamwork was demonstrated by Dr Martin Grossack He had ninety 
young women, all high school graduates, working in teams of five persons 
These teams shared a common goal To find a useful answer to a 
human-relations problem, similar to many of the problems at the close 
of the chapters of this book They worked out the problem by writing 
memos and suggestions to each other Production was measured by the 
quality of their final solution 

But Dr Grossack had motivated some of the girls to be individually 
competitive by secretly telling them they would be rewarded for the 
quality of their own individual solutions Other girls were secretly told 
their reward would be based on the decision reached by the team — co- 
operative motivation 

Could these secret instructions influence their co-operativeness? Defi- 
nitely } cs, as the chartoon on page 405 shows 

There was also a difference in the way the girls worked The memos 
WTitten b> those with the induced co-operative motivation were more 
4«4 ■ 
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relevant to the problem and offered more real solut.omThe 

these girls invited more interactions toward themselves Then work was 

definitely more co operative— not every girl for hersei 
uenmteiy more co up , W1 th the in duced co opera 

It is worth noting, m addition, that tne gms v 
tive attitudes received more co operation from he other girls, even ft 
,, , „ mn i, V ated to be individually competitive inis ulus 

those who had been motivated . t rf B( , cjprocal Actlon 

trates our old acquaintance, th ^ same when the work was 

Results have been found ^b ^ lngemous bottleneck 

mostly a muscular activi y i xmder Mlntz when the experimenters 
experiment devised by D ■ nj m (he experimea t 
worked selfishly they can traffij ^ # ^ hed t0 other en d 
Each person held st i b bottle Then water was slowly 

The cones were droppe bott]e ” The partlC ipaiits, who stood around 
let into the bottom o thcir cones out before tile rising water 

the bottle in a circle, triea 

touched the cones co a[ion> too> because only one cone 

““Td through tl.e’bottlcncck at a time If several tried to pull 
could be pulled Wro b ^ otheB> lhcr0 was a cone jam-as happens 
their cones out regar 
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when three automobiles try to get through a stop intersection at the same 

time 

In one set of trials, the people were offered individual rewards if they 
got their cones out dry What resulted is shown in the column on the 
left of this chartoon— they produced traffic jams in three-fourths of their 
trials When motivated to look out for No 1, they pulled strings foolishly— 
“Me first” behavior 

But other groups were told at the start that it was a test of co opera- 
tion, there were no individual rewards As the missing column on the right 
indicates, there was not a single traffic jam when a co operative attitude 
had been induced 

Dr Mintz tried to cause traffic jams in the co operatively motivated 
groups by having accomplices shout and swear excitedly But this dis- 
traction did not cause any jams 

Such findings give grounds for believing that the co-operativeness of 
a group depends to a large extent upon the cues they have picked up, 
especially from their leaders The cues may be given intentionally, by 
planting the idea of a big, co operative family and teamwork They are 
also often given without an individual realizing it— and in the wrong 
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direction— if the boss himself is not a eo operative person, if he does not 
delegate, if he does not let the workers plan, and if he does g 

"we can get a more practical understanding of how co^peraPveness 
can be induced by reviewing some of the characteristics o g P , 
the forces that groups exert on individuals 

2 ■ The Feeling of Belonging to a Group 

“Where do you work?’ is a favorite question when « 
versation with strangers They dont ask abou 

" oTe person will answer, “Over on the 

shows no pride in job, nor ^^^teXfit M not strong enough to 
some group spirit about where he w > 

mention m casual talk >f , avs ^athout mention- 

“I work in the accounting ’ indlcat es some pride in the 

ing the name of the company That loyalty is stronger 

accountant's vocation, but it makes one suspect that y 
toward the department than the company shows 

“I work with the XYZ Corporabon, ^t they Sl Themselves part of 
more group spirit, since it sugge , tment 

the entire company, not just a cog ni w ork?" not one has 
Of all the persons who were asked, ,/ The £rst nme that an- 

yet said, ' For the best company in the ~; orchld or B box of cigars 

swer is received, the man s boss wi th#t , hey belong to a congenial 
People need to feel accepted, f ]ing of kinship is encouraged 

group of which they are prou ] wan t it to continue through 

from earliest memories of home, andpcople wa are , b y those 

lde They want to be accepted uncritically, 

around them Petrarch (.pee trark), the poet laureate o 

Some six hundred years ago, nlrar y to human nature The 

Rome, wrote “An absolute ^solitude ac d for 

loneliness of housework and of ^ deh berately become 

to P be ^Tgroup, it is a severe blow to Ms 
When a person is Theperson who is kept on the outside 

selfesteem and mental heahh ™ c f llldish behavior His i efficiency suf- 
lookrng m almost always ever ^ do wnr.ght troublemaking 

fers and he becomes un co opera „ My Job and Wily I Like 

In the General Motors Corpor ^ 0 f the cooperation and 

It " 48 per cent of the emP q | y g p cr cent mentioned t ic opp 

team spirit of the free cn.erpnse system, only SK P- 

tunity to enjoy the benet. 
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cent mentioned the recognition given seniority Group feeling is highly 

valued by the individual 

You belong to many groups but perhaps do not realize it You feel that 
you belong to the state in which you live or the one where you were born 
But you also feel that you belong to a region, such as New England, the 
Deep South, or the West Coast You also feel that you are part of the 
country, a very large group 

But usually you feel more keenly that you belong to a smaller group, 
close at hand Thus you may feel more a part of your suburb or ward 
than you do of the state or region The feeling of being a part of a group 
is still stronger toward your immediate neighborhood or card club or 
perhaps work group— unless you unfortunately have been repulsed by 
some of these close at hand groups 

A group does not need to be organized with dues, officers, membership 
cards, and such trappings Most small groups are not organized They 
are just a collection of like minded people who gravitate toward one an- 
other and who become more like minded every week Chums, pals, and 
buddies are examples of such unorganized groups 

You say 4 we” when speaking of groups to which you feel you belong, 
such as family, lodge, or pals Of other lodges or churches, you say 
“they,” for you feel an outsider with them To some people, the company 
where they work is ‘we ’, to others it is “they ” Whether workers say “we” 
or “they’ depends partly on the individual’s group spirit, partly on the 
company’s organization and policies 


3 ■ Group Feeling Helps Production 

Giving an individual a reward, or bonus, for meritorious work does not 
inspire group feeling When the reward goes to the group, however, the 
reward is an incentive for co operative work toward a group goal Slight 
as this difference may seem, it makes great differences in the results Dr 
Morton Deutsch made a series of measurements of these differences 
Teams were made up of men of about equal ability and preparation 
They were put to work on problems in mathematics and in human rela- 
tions Records were kept on the quality of their work, their work methods, 
and their work spirit for a five-week period Here is a summary of the 
findings— the figures arc index numbers, not percentages 


Wailing mtfhodi 

Following each other 
Co-ordinating their effort! 

Working lyUemat.eally ond in an orderly way 
Being aware of where they are heoded 
Accepting each other'* Idea! 


Amounts Co-operaf/ve 
Groups Excelled 


319 

259 

197 

181 

135 
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Amounts Co operative 
Groups Excelled 


Working spirit 

255 

Working together 217 

Feeling obligation to others 

Desiring to win respect of others ^7 

Being attentive to each other ^7 

Having friendly attitude 


Work results 

Better quality of work 

Understanding of work 

Increase in effectiveness in 5 weeks 


188 

148 

132 


Increase in ettecnvene» - 

The teams that had not been " 

two charactenstxcs (You are welcom 5 ^ 


Difficulty in getting ideas across to others 
Desire to excel other members 


166 

225 


Desire to excel otner roomu— , 

Many ]obs require teamwork A team °J jj^lowf and the girls com_ 
a power mangle The team on one m g was a ‘ sore thumb” 

plained of fatigue-because one gir on trans ferred to hand iron 

who did not fit in with the other two . e on th e mangle team 

mg, and a more acceptable gul P“ * , umDe d The shifted girl had 
Fatigue disappeared at once, ^ d J, ot j t m with that particular 

the aptitude for the mangle, but she did not 

team Result faction rather than e ‘“?” esence 0 f a congenial group 
Even when teamwork is not requir , , Dan d e ntly and m comparative 
is stimulatmg Individuals may^ ^ pres ence of “their kind of 

silence, yet they receive a facilitation , 

people * This is the power of socia h mates ^ office mates who 

New workers should be placed \ ^ heck c i 0 sely the first few days 

seem congenial The supervisor s with the immediate group 

to see whether the newcomer ■ Btt ^ rf the group to take the 
around him It often helps to ask t g started nght 

new employee under his wing and se > * ^der, and the executive 
Every small group has a ^"^eaders There is better teamwork 
should work through these ""“noteman feels that he has a part in de- 
for the bigger cause when P kesroan may not be the type 

cisions that involve his S®” 5 « the group chooses to follow 

executive would choose, “ j oup partly because the> " a " 

People work better in a “” g “‘ kc Tan But, if these spokesmen tlnnk 

make a good .mpressron on ‘h.^ P^ t [he workers will do so, men 
1W workers should restri . „ . 


make a good H?P r ff 1 ct their output, 

the'loss'ofpiKe rate earnings orrna lIy increases working spirit and eliorl 
‘ The presence of with the spokesman and the a.U- 

When it does not, something 
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tude he has set for the group to imitate The executive must spot all these 
informal groups and their spokesmen The leverage for changing group 
attitudes comes from changing the clique leader s outlook We shall hear 
more about this shortly 

4 ■ Wfiy People Link with Certain Groups 

Mutual admiration All workers are organized, whether they belong 
to unions or not Mutual admiration and the craving for congenial com 
pamonship draws them to many others to form spontaneous groups Ad- 
miration is the dominant factor in forming lodges, card clubs, women’s 
societies, and such Groups organized around mutual admiration touch 
off libido yearnings Members of these groups experience an expansion 
of feelings that are associated with the preservation of the race They may 
become as fluttery as young lovers at their meetings 

Mutual resentment. Other groups are formed because ot mutual re 
sentment This is a dominant factor in forming gripe sessions, reform so 
cieties, anti this and that clubs These groups are drawn together from 
rebellion at stern parents, unappreciative bosses, or the difficulties of 
making a go of life The mutual resentment groups touch off the mortido 
or death impulses of the members These groups form, not from liking 
each other, but from hating something together Hate, destructiveness, 
criticism are increased— even toward their own members, as shown in the 
rapid turnover of their spokesmen 

The strife within resentment groups adds to the members’ frustrations 
and thereby increases the need to act violently That is why resentment 
groups produce trouble for everyone and make few real gams for anyone 
They feed on their own mortido 

5 ■ The Power of Groups over Individuals 

Whether an admiration or a resentment group, all groups have some 
common powers over individual members Many workers turn down pro- 
motions because that would remove them from their group circles Speedy 
workers hold back so that a less proficient member of the circle will not 
be shown up as a poor worker Affiliation with groups alters the course 
of an individual’s life in many wajs 

Members of the same groups ha\c a willingness to co operate with 
others in the same group They hold together Their slogan might be that 
of the Three Musketeers “One for all and all for one ” The workers* all- 
spirit is likely to be for only the three who work together west of the 
drinking fountain, or the four who play cards together during lunch hour, 
or the two who gridu ited from the same business college It is often just 
three or four agunst the’ comp m> -unless the company has fostered wider 
group spirit tint includes all the company 
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Dispersed and assembled group.. - ^ 
automobile accident m New Eng an heId the doctor To 

considerable property damage , „ dld not have his drivers 

make the situation more serious, I y lawyer? Not 

license and car-owncrslnp certificate Did he ash 

at all ,, i Although the two doctors 

He ashed to be taken to the village phy mft | roup xhey found 

were total strangers, they belonge o ‘ ] odgei too, and so did the 
that they both belonged to the same ri without bond, on his 

justice of the peace The Midwesterner was Kg. ^ water 
own recognizance Groups, like ’ dtspe rsed groups Althoug 

The physicians belonged to the k / nship m the „ profession 

widely separated geographically, th y ^ operat e, even when it was 
and lodge This gave them a wllhng , e Dlsp ersed groups may have 
necessary to bend a few laws to co P sem bled groups in the sam 
a stronger influence on the instance, often co operate 

room Diemakers from two COI "^“| k ™ er, m their own companies 
better than they co operate with bookke P 

fa Group To Keep People from Trust, n S 

The Power cl o Group^ ^ eyos 

Per cent ot times 
persons odopted the 
wrong estimote the 
group had made 
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Whether individuals belong to a dispersed group or to a clique from 
adjacent benches, the feeling of belonging inclines them to think like 
their group Members are more likely to be influenced by their group 
than by company policies They imitate the clique leader, whom they 
like, and pick up ideas from him by imitation, whereas the boss’s pro- 
nouncements and lectures pass in one ear and out the other 
While members within a group think alike, and co operate eagerly 
with one another, groups are slow to co operate with other groups They 
live a sort of cat-and-dog existence They put up with each other but 
do not pull together High school clubs and cliques are examples of this 
careful disregard of other groups “I like Imogene well enough,” a high 
school girl told her mother, * but I couldn t go to the movie with her be 
cause she belongs to another club ” Among groups of older people, it is 
the same The Rotary service club works to help the city, so does the 
Kiwams— but they seldom work together on the same projects Groups 
and their members live under a polite truce, not with active co operation 
There is plenty of group spirit, but it is for small groups 

6 ■ The Problem of Crushes and Chums 

How small groups operate to cut across company spirit is well shown 
by those small and ever-present groups called “crushes,” “chums,” and 
“cliques ” Let’s get acquainted with crushes first 

Crushes A crush is an infatuation for a person of the same sex It is 
usually sudden and shown by a younger person A crush is more intense 
and more emotional than mere friendship or admiration or hero worship 
Crushes are most likely to develop when the sexes are separated, as 
in some boarding schools and offices Mixed working groups are a pre- 
ventive Crushes indicate emotional immaturity and a great need to feel 
appreciated They harm group spirit because they set up smaller groups 
and cause jealousies and gossip that interfere with teamwork Many spats 
between women workers are due to jealousy that originated in a crush 
Unsigned telltale notes about other workers often are the ambivalent 
result of an unreciprocated crush 

Where there are younger workers, crushes are to be expected They 
usually mean that the persons need fathering or mothering The super- 
visor should try to provide that need himself in an unobtrusive way but 
should not be disappointed if it fails to work It will not work for the 
compellcr but likely will for the impelling leader The supervisor needs 
to be on the watch for crushes and should transfer the person making 
the advances to a work location where there will be contacts with both 
sexes 

Crushes usually do not last very long-but they can disrupt group spirit 
m that brief time. 
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Chums. Chums are close fnends of the same sex They ae intimate 
friends with whom hopes and secrets are slmred Chummmess develops 
gradually, while crushes are sudden A group o c ums ] ead 

to include three or four people, without .ealousy 

Chums may stick together for life, while crushes usually W"* 
a few months Chums play together, and want to do things together, while 
crushes want to possess and admire each ot er exc usiv , The 

Constant companions, buddies, and pals - " of ^ The 
teen years and early twenties are the periods when chummy a “ 

marked Chumm.ness serves a good purpose m ^^^Tncss Lp 
for it is a recognition of individuality and personality Chumminess P 

one from feeling lost m the crowd , v ic u t { ie larger 

Chumminess can be considered the building 1 

mutual-admiration groups are founded Chumm.ness am. cu -across 
barriers, and create larger groups that have greater tolerance 

7 ■ Clique s in Communities and in Business 

Cliques. Cliques (pronounce it ‘kleeks’) areCT^rgedgroups 

There is no intimate sharing of < ets “ u seldom bigger, however, 
a chque is just a big group of chum Q 

than a dozen people mutual admiration groups, and 

Crushes, chums, and cliques cnrnnrations their membership 

often are of the same sex All are close P ’ difficult to com 

is limited and exclusive Once cliques have formed, 

bine them because of tins exclusive ee g ^ moye (o new localities 
These cliques make it lonesome P P a n0 p , ace for a new- 

Smce existmg cliques are close ^“^ hers ^ sno bb.sh and take a dislffie 
comer The stranger may feel tha a couple 0 f years for the ice 

to every thmg associated wl * lh ' , odge or church group, the bar- 
to thaw If the newcomer belongs J imports key employees 

ners will break down sooner When ^ made {o get the new em- 

from other localities, specie e as ear Iy as possible 

ployee and his family into the The socie ty editor of a 

Every community «rd index of more than 300 cliques 

newspaper in a city of 1 new s Q f card clubs, cooking socie , 

she has to consider when rep g co opera uon for the larg 

and other group activities '/^Thomdikes findings show He found 
community good, as Dr Edward L inf ant mortal, y deaths 

that the worst records J j be f ore graduation, lllegitim ’ 

from typhoid fever, 8 thcre were most organizations of foe 

and such came from efo« "her , heir c! , qu cs and spurn the 

chque variety. Cliques 
larger welfare 
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Business, too, is loaded with cliques There are cliques among the most 
humble workers, and sometimes cliques on the board of directors fight 
with each other Dr H H Jennings has found that the sterner the boss, 
the stronger cliques become in an organization When employees are not 
permitted to move around or visit during work hours, more and stronger 
cliques appear Thus, rules that are sometimes adopted to break up cliques 
actually make them more powerful 

Cliques just naturally form even under the best of conditions Consider 
a workroom in an electrical instrument factory, for mstance, where twelve 
operators and two inspectors worked The operators worked at adjacent 
benches, four men to a bench, as shown in the accompanying chart 
There were two definite cliques in this small workroom The three 
operators on the far side of each bench had different work and different 
wage rates than Francis, Arthur, and Jeff on the near side of the benches 
The inspectors had different work status, too 

Clique A, the larger, included four wiremen on the far side, one in- 
spector, and one solderman This clique occupied the front of the room 
and acted as if they felt much superior to the other clique Clique A 
gambled together during lunch period They bought expensive candy, 
which they shared with one another but did not share with the other 
clique Most of the talk was with members of their own clique, and they 
tried to talk about things superior to the other clique 
Clique B was smaller, and at the back of the room They stuck to 
gether during lunch hour but did not gamble Occasionally, they would 
go out after work for an evening together, the other clique refrained 
from doing this, for they wanted to bolster their attitude of superiority 
The men in clique B swapped jobs with one another from time to time, 
to break the monotony The other clique did not swap jobs, for they 
wanted to be different from the boys m the back of the room The men 
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in B bought lots of cheap candy, which was shared only in cl J e 

Jim ate so much one day it made Inn. s.ch-of course, no one in the 

££* in clique B He fooled around with Joe con 
tinually but was somewhat aloof with the others, who were alsoreluctant 
to accept him Perhaps his relationship was more that » 
in the chart, the clique circle has been jogged to show that he gravitated 

t0 Arthur, Henry, and inspector William were on die mil 
on these cliques They had not formed one clannishness In 

parently lone wolves, not interested in c his position should iso 

spector William may have felt that the ig y these three out 

late him from the others Or geography may have kept these thr 

of the cliques 

8 ■ Geography, Occupation, and Social Status in Form 3 

Geography starts many groups “A S 

and “A Texan, by gosh, rdentdy desks feel a km 

start cliques in the office, too Peop , e k ac k r0 w Geography is 

ship that they do not feel toward P P p eop ] B w ho live mid 

an accidental but potent factor in 0 ® 7 lties , though they usually 

way between two large cities have applies in 

identify themselves with the better known show 

business geography, as Arthurs an benc h Clique A took in the front 
Arthur and Henry were at the midd from the middle Clique B 

bench and spread over to include on ^ M from the middle 

covered the back bench and aim P Perhaps, instead of being 

Arthur and Henry were left who felt hurt because 

voluntary lone wolves, they “ b(Jing tUe case, it would be easier 
the others did not count ,hen * S d Henr y than in the close members 
to build company spirit in 

of the dosed cliques m starting cliques It can cut acres 

Occupation is sometimes the m.dwestern physician m die 

mere geography, as * *^5 Thus the Cregg shorthand ^Urs 
highway accident in N< f “ ' ® t l u „cl. together and high hat the 
from various departments n 

To"tus "fto^r but not 

private secretaries who ‘ alt hough they write Gregg, too 

One group hkes to 
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room Or the group of serious young workers look up to Emil, because 
he has a helpful attitude m showing them new technical developments 
Belonging to a clique makes the individual feel happier and probably 
helps his mental health But it is likely to be a handicap for his future 
advancement The clique limits his range of acquaintance and sources of 
information The clique mind is a single-track mind The clique causes 
overconfidence and too quick self satisfaction Today’s fun may come with 
the clique, but future advancements involve larger groups 

9 ■ Group Folkways in Business 

An American clock manufacturer sent one of his best branch managers 
to open up business m China Since the big market for clocks in the 
United States came from gift sales, he tried in China to promote their 
sale as wedding gifts Chmese merchants were horrified, since it is con- 
sidered an insult to present someone with a clock in China The Chmese 
word for clock sounds very similar to the word for death, and a gift of 
a clock is looked on as a subtle way of wishing the recipient were dead 
When an American company opened a soda pop bottling plant m Siam, 
they had Buddhist priests conduct the opening ceremony and bless the 
plant Otherwise, they could not have sold their product 

Strange oriental customs? Not so strange, nor so oriental Try selling 
coffee that contains chicory m Chicago Or try selling coffee without 
chicory in New Orleans Might as well try opening church services with 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here! ’ 

Some things are 'appropriate,” and other things are “not appropnate ’ 
Folkways. Folkways is the term used for the routine habits of life that 
are considered appropnate They are folks' ways of doing things, which 
are passed on by groups An oriental folkway, many thousand years old, 
makes Chinese eat with chopsticks, whereas our folkway calls for knives 
and forks Yet our folkway of using a fork is relatively new George Wash 
mgton used a two tined fork to hold meat while cutting it, but not to 
raise food to his mouth Coffee for breakfast in the United States and 
tea for breakfast in England are folkways The export manager has to be 
in step with folkways m many lands, but even inside a country folkways 
vary, as chicory in coffee varies in different sections of the United States 
Manners, customs, and fashions are folkways Folkways make people 
m the same group dress alike ‘ When m Rome, do as the Romans do ’ 
simply means that the wise person follows the folkways of the group he 
is associating with People who dress differently or have different man- 
ners from one group are on the outside looking m They strike the group 
as eccentric if they do not conform, on the other hand, the customs of 
the group seem senseless to these outsiders There often is no sense in 
folkway customs anyway, but they have great power over people 
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Many seeming racial differences are nothing more than different folk 
Tis an army folkway to salute officers In some firms, it is a > folkway 

to call the boss by his first name in other firms, r is e o 

A folkway among some groups causes them to sneer at the man'vto 
follows safety precautions as a fraidy cat It is a folkway m other group 
to taper off work half an hour before quitting time In the ^ly -teg* 
the steel industry, it was a folkway to take pr.de in having beenemployed 
in many different mills Folkways cannot be change by P ® 
or listing penalties Group ways have to be changed gradually and 
ally through the unofficial clique leader 


10 ■ Mores Put Teeth in Folkways 

i i 


iu ■ Mores rur leern »• » 

Mores (mo rez) are folkways that have bec °“ e b “°” ! h ™g°“p S think 
to church on Sunday is a moral custom for some but other g P 
that Friday or Saturday is the day to go to c mrc tnvolved 

Not giving clocks as gifts is . m China, ^ mores 
But having priests open the soda pop P ^ different groups In 
Even within one city, mores vary ^ d deed when they 

one company workers feel that they arc i another firm workers 

punch the time clock for tardy or ^e"t fnend^In anothe ^ ^ 

think it right to appropriate compa y proper in some sales 

use at home Exaggerated claims “"^ete started the mores 
organizations Until Wanamaker an prices varyin g from one 

allowed businesses to charge all y 

customer to the next „«*#»riHon to generation, reflecting 

Like manners, mores change rom Reca ]i the shifts you have ob 
changed group attitudes an “ v “ ' women s smoking in public Shifts 

served toward divorce, lipstick soe eded up by some emotional 

in mores usually are made s ow lons t0 become obsolete It too 

relormer Dueling took several g • . ,o become approved, and 

a couple of hundred years for women s smo 

it is still under taboo by many groups 

II ■ The Power of Group Tab °°* imp0 sed by group mem- 

A taboo (ta boo) is a res" arc c]osdy related to mores 

bcrslup Taboos -no prol’ 1 1 1 w l.o will not cat beef because 

t, tough not always There are. ndhO groups ^ ^ Ulruns for religious 

Elizabeth Blackwell was the 
Many taboos have concern men students objected 

first wo y man to **”*££$££* they passed her on the street 
Women drew their sh 
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No boardinghouse would serve her meals Was that back in the Middle 
Ages? She received her medical degree in 1848 Blackwell Hall at Hobart 
College is named in her honor now Taboos do change 
But taboos, or “the times,’ change slowly Dr Bertha Van Hoosen 
was appointed professor at the University of Illinois medical school in 
1894 She was thirty one, a woman, and redheaded The students ex- 
pressed the taboo they felt for women medicos by refusing to attend 
her clinic But Doctor Bertha was a practical psychologist as well as a 
skilled surgeon From North Dakota she imported a rare case, the like 
of which had never been seen in Chicago She paid the expenses of the 
pathetic patient herself Word of this rare case spread through the hos- 
pital like a prairie fire Students left other classes, deserted laboratories 
and gray-bearded male professors, to see the demonstration of this rare 
condition For three hours, her clinic was the liveliest place in town 
The redhead had buried their taboo against “hen medics” m the ava- 
lanche of their curiosity 

Taboos kept women out of office work until 1862, when a central 
New York State banker, General Francis E Spinner, was United States 
Treasurer His office staff trimmed paper money by hand About twenty 
men were employed in this work, but the man-power shortage during 
the Civil War produced a labor shortage General Spinner obtained Lin- 
coln’s permission to hire Jennie Douglas to cut paper money She be- 
came the first woman government office employee In October of the 
same year, seven other women went to work cutting and counting money 
The taboo was disappearing because of the crisis 

Taboos that are imposed by groups are deeply impelling in their in- 
fluence over conduct The prohibition a company tries to impose against 
smoking lacks the force of a taboo, because it comes from outside the 
group Don’ts from the boss are about as effective as laws against moun- 
taineer moonshiners But a don’t from the group has the force of a com- 
mand direct from heaven A don’t posted on the bulletin board is not a 
taboo— it is an irritation to be evaded 

Some of the bloodiest labor strife has been the result of bulletin-board 
attempts to impose taboos Pullman’s industrial city was a model for its 
da>, jet soon after completion it was the scene of a frightful strike 
Taboos in the use of buildings, which Pullman tried to impose autocrati- 
trall}, were the cause of the trouble and changed the workers in the model 
homes into a resentment group 

Man> company policies amount to artificial taboos Unwritten taboos, 
not in the book of rules, usually arc accepted better For example, a 
man with an agency that advertises one make of automobile, like every* 
°™L tlse m “ 1C a S tn c>» may not dream of owning a competing make. 

The introduction of new products often is slowed down by public 
taboos It took CiUette five vears to sell the first seven safety razors 
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The safety razor was under taboo because it was considered s.sy Enor 
mous expenditures for advertising are necessary o c g 

good products died a-bommg because the company did not have 

for enough advertising to change the ° f alhze d through 

Taboos related to business practices 0 te " are “ yS ‘ les Tabo os 
trade or professional associations Codes °f educ exampl, ^ 
that onginate m such associations usua y ThlJ 1S because the 

vidual behavior and thinking than govern whereas laws are 

trade association taboos come from ones own group, whereas 

imposed autocratically by others „„_„heallv by group mem- 

Folkways, mores, and taboos are -cept^ jcnhcally^ P ^ 

bers as “fitting and proper These hut may be loaded with 

are harmless among mutual admiration groups but may 
danger in mutual resentment groups . „ 0 f suc h group forces 

In the next chapter we slia 1 f ^-“.^“nt for a larger group 
on understanding group conflicts and building sp 


The Gist of the Chapter 

. , Dr M , n1z found obout the effects of m- 

1 Describe what Dr Grossack and Dr Mini* 

duced co operativeness l.kelv to feel a kinship 9 

2 What are the groups i t. * ^ ^o, group feehng on pro- 

3 Tell what Dr Deutsch found ab 

duction nHmiration and resentment groups? 

4 What are the differences between experiments on lodging 

5 Discuss the findings and s.gmficance of Dr Asc 

the length of lines , r „ehps 

6 Give an accaun, of chums and - ^ence in the electrical instrument 

7 What are cliques, and what was me 

factory? .nfluential in forming cliques 

8 Describe the factors that are 

9 Give illustrations of f° lkwa y s 

10 Haw are mares related to folkways? 

11 Discuss taboos 

1 List, and briefly describe, the groups ^ ^ 

serve, and compar 
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which they are alike and the ways in which they are different Compare their 

influences over their members 

3 Think of some group with which you are well acquainted, and report 
on the folkways and taboos the group sanctions 

4 Report on some differences in folkways in various regions of the United 
States that should be considered when (a) setting up branch plants, and (b) 
jn national advertising campaigns 

5 Geography (propinquity) is an accidental factor in determining some 
group affiliations Discuss this in relation to the forces that mold friendly attitudes, 
given in Chapter 14 

6 The former custodian in your department was a hail fellow The employ- 
ment office has sent you a quiet, dignified applicant for the job Discuss whether 
the applicant might fit the groups idea of what the custodian should be like 

7 A delegation of workers comes to you the personnel director They 
ask that several of them who belong to the same church be shifted so that they 
can work together in the same department Discuss what you think of the plan, 
and also leadership methods you could use in handling such a touchy situation 

8 A clique in the receiving room is starting to cause trouble At an executive 
conference, it is suggested that a couple of unpopular workers be put into this 
department to break up the clique Discuss the possible effects and other methods 
that could be used 

9 Oswald J has been promoted again Most of his evening friends have 
been people he will now supervise Should he spend evenings with them as 
he did before the promotion’ What else should he do now with his evening time 
in view of his new responsibilities? 

10 What effect will it likely have on group co operativeness in case the boss 
has one or two ' pets in the group? 

Recall from an earlier chapter that a three person group is likely to 
break up into a twosome plus an outsider With that in mind, discuss the three girl 
teams operating the mangle 

12 Effie K says the new supervisor is uncouth and not a gentleman, because 
he never says ' God bless you when someone in the office sneezes She is really 
worked up over this How can you explain her feelings in terms of the folkways 
she has picked up? 

13 Your firm is being sued You have information which you picked up 
from a fellow club member which would win the lawsuit for your employer 
Would you tell your employer and risk having the fellow club member being 
colled to the witness stand? Would it make any difference whether you were 
an executive or an assembly worker? 

14 How could the information in this chapter be used to cut down the use of 
company telephone lines for personal calls? 

15 A question or two in most of the earlier chapters present situations in 
which group forces should be considered Check back and pick out a few of 
those questions, then reconsider them m the light of the present chapter 
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WHAT THIS CHAPTER IS ABOUT 

1. The leader should create larger groups 

2. The rise of prejudices 

3. Smear words in group conflict 

4. ‘'Scapegoating” in group thinking 

5. Redirecting group thinking 

6. People caught between group pressures 

7. Get workers all together 

8. Let them participate when they get together 

9. Give them some group heroes 

10. Let them see and know the brass hats 

11. Give them some group goals and ideals 

12. Give them a common enemy 

13. What you can do 


1 u The Leader Should Create Larger Groups 

Richard Weil, Jr, former president of Mac y’s, New York, said “We 
are a nation of joiners, and our identifications with special groups within 
the total community are as much evils as they are blessings ” 

Business has a big stake ra these group feelings, because business is 
group activity. In addition, the individual worker and 1ns motives can 
he understood only in his relationship to the group of which he feels a 
part The world is not the same for any two people The cliques and 
groups with which they associate are an influential part of their worlds 
Since people associate with different groups, they as good as live m dif- 
ferent worlds 

These groups may be spontaneous cliques of workers inside the com- 
pany, or they may be organized groups on the outside Whatever the 
group, its members tend to think alike and to have similar loyalties. 

Company spirit requires executives who can weld the Io> allies of small 
groups mto a feeling of membership m one large company group It 
is a central task for every executive, from the greenest lead man to cluir- 
man of the board Remember, the central task of the executive is to 
maintain the organization Loyalties divided mto small groups produce 
no more company spin* than a person would have for the tourist camp 
in winch he spent a night 


- 
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Building the cohesion of a large group is no easy assignment Modern 
business specialization of work inclines workers to form small groups 
The accountants consider themselves apart from the secretaries, and 
so on with other differences m occupations Labor turnover and tem- 
porary employees cut down spirit for the larger group Migrant laborers 
and vagabond craftsmen seldom have any company spirit They are not 
with any firm long enough to be assimilated into the larger group There 
is seldom company spirit if a firm has high labor turnover or seasonal 
operations 

Population shifts also have increased the difficulty of welding large 
groups Workers uped to live under the shadow of the company building 
and could walk leisurely to work Today, they come from many different 
home towns The five who ride in together from Pulaski township do 
not look on the carful from Pleasant township as “our kind of people” 
These many wheels within wheels give nse to company politics, for each 
small geographical group tries to increase its prestige and belittle other 
groups 


2 * T/ie Rise of Prejudices 

Trouble comes when one group rubs elbows with a group that has 
different folkways As soon as people notice that other groups are dif- 
ferent, they begin to feel a bit insecure about their own group To pro- 
tect their rightness,” they assume that other groups are wrong or inferior 
or are cheats The louder the condemnation of others, the “lighter” they 
feel about the traditions they have unthinkingly adopted 

Prejudices are unwarranted dislikes or distrust of the folkways, mores, 
and taboos of other groups Prejudices are group-protecting opinions, and 
prejudices are likely to cause trouble People have an affinity for those who 
have the same prejudices 

Groups organized around mutual resentment have the most marked 
prejudices But prejudices are found also in mutual admiration groups 
One card club talks disparagingly about the playing abilities of another 
card club, and so on 


Gossip and intolerance are caused by prejudices and are worse when 
conditions give nse to resentment groups The gossip and intolerance 
^. rC '[ ec e 1 a S ain st the harshness and the ideals and folkways of 
e o )i r group Groups are attacked, not by physical force, but by at- 
tempts to destroy their ideals and prevent them from reaching their goals 


3 • Smear Words in Group Conflict 

Smear words are unpleasant expressions used to disparage the ideals 
or individuals of other groups Examples are “double-crosser,” "four- 
tlushcr, mugwump, “lugh-brow,” “low-brow,” “squealer,” “monopo- 
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list,” “slacker,” ‘lien medic” “scab,” “bureaucrat” They 
that reveal the prejudices of groups By pmnmg a *epuk “ " 
others, prejudices are made to seem tangible S- ^ onerntm, 
increase intolerance and produce group friction rathe tha P 
They also produce a feeling of guilt withinsoin people who us 
in the heat of conflict Sometimes, they are cafled snarl w ; of 
trast to “purring’ or ‘tail wagging words They 
words you would use with a customer emphasize the 

Group thinking and the -suiting pr^ *„up names » an 
weakness of people m other groups g h group nV alnes 

expression of this prejudice Even ladies call names wne g 

are aroused 

4 ■ "Scapegoating" in Group Thinking rough 

“Scapegoating is blaming other J!°Th e 7dea of Ietbng someone else 
The responsibility is pinned on o despotic rulers kept a 

take the punishment is very old n heaped upon rulers When 

whipping boy to take the abuse ^e- subject, heap^^P ^ ^ 

citizens were displeased with some j e feel their complaints 

whipping boy would be lashe to le ^ boy who got tho whip 

had been heeded Everyone fe * , , u een 

ping~and things continued jus & . an d capi t a I blame the politi* 

Scapegoating makes labor blame P j ie that is in-using 

cians The pohtical party that is ou As w ,th the whipping 

some choice smear words m the campaign ot 

boy, nothing is solved natural scapegoats or o icr 

Groups that are envied or “fc teacher that .he bright hide 

groups The tl.icU.eaded s = ho . 01 s b ,“ ' X WOI J.crs make scapegoats of office 
boy put the mouse in her desk Shop wo lhc hour Tune study 

workers who are paid by the s „„, ivl.o has adsa nUga 

men often are made scapcgo ad : TU lo become a uhppmg 

the rank and file do not 8 na tural targets for " 

bov or scapegoat Minority g-up 5 " L , goJb - Communist* use I 
Tlie NaLs used the Serf, regu.at.on* - * 

Street as a scapegoat "’al e ssords and 

goat.ug occur , ^uup thinks alike, “ rc °U not muih'iral 

~ “ - - ,W,A 

thinking....' ks Sir J oi 
Final ore 
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I always voted at my party’s call. 

And I never thought of thinking for myself at all 
I thought so little, they rewarded me, 

By making me the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee 

Group feeling often takes the place of individual thinking Group pres- 
sure on thinking— or believing without bothering to think— cramps indi- 
vidual originality Resentment groups particularly put their stamp on 
an individual’s thinking 

5 ■ Redirecting Group Thinking 

Redirecting group thinking is really redirecting feeling and imitation 
What a person thinks is "right” or ‘wrong” is determined largely by 
the groups to which he belongs, or by which he hopes to be accepted 
You can analyze this influence easily m the following chartoon 

To understand why people think as they do, it is necessary to size up 
the groups of which they are members They may not be groups that 
issue membership cards or collect dues, but they are like-minded people 
who hold together for mutual admiration or mutual resentment The 
groups may not have formal meetings on Wednesday evenings, but they 
feel drawn to each other to share enjoyment or hostility Being accepted 


Approved Disapproved 



Bus ness and 
protessionol groups 



Data Jrom Dr Ervin O Srnintl 

,h ' u w -uch ,o jo ho* 

thty felt about chiseling on unemployment compensation. 
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by such a group of “ones kind" gives i an other groups 

expand a person’s intolerance and lack P be a i te red by 

Taboos, prejudices, and other gr ' a “pr^ C es only harden 
logic or arguments Criticisms or dire thl nking of his groups by 

the cement in them An individual pic P , nutation and sug- 

lmitation and suggestibility-uncritic y j* leader. the clique 

gestibility will change him Since he imitates <1 

leaders thinking has to be changed firs tnes t0 outargue in- 

The experienced lobbyist, for examp e, se s 0 j the party lead- 

dividual legislators Instead, he gets m the g want tQ thmk his way 
ers in the state capital and slowly ma ’es steersman— like Sir 

The others follow the beck and call of the par y 
Joseph Porter , ,, s t re et gang One Sunday 

Work through the clique leader ' . Ca ldvvell, two Yale students, 
evenmg, William Lyon Phelps an , , toughs hurled an insult 

walked past a gang of young toug s , jj which tough made the 

at the Allege dudes The dudes amid not tell mhls tracks, looked 
remark Caldwell, the stroke of the Ya . p fe i low> and hit him 

over the gang in a quick glance picked the bgg^ ^ ^ waI struck 
squarely in the face Not a word ^ leader was taken y 

The action was so quick and unexpected that^ ^ ^ surpnse otta ck 

surprise The clique leader lost his statu , of handling a gang 

That brief street brawl S ot ««* «»*** '"ZtZ 

or group or committee Work on hat W ere started by resen 

With the more militant groups frustration hoe to be f°' m ‘ 

still more is required The ‘ to unfair treatment, broke 

cured if possible The resentment may im aginary It » 

promises, financial insecurity, cnhcism^ ^ ^ hostility sorted 

to find the frustrations than . boss, tsventy years ag j 

against a harsh parent, or a seU-see^nS ^ be hostile .toward 
now become free (loat.ng ta*"* ™ ^ccutivc can hope for in sue 

sometlimg or burst The only h ng the $ objcc ,, such as ti c 

situation is to shift the l‘°« lb L °Cc* 1 spelling of J £ 

tyranny of men’s fashions « where hostile a.,. 

them to take part m som working attitudes Jinct . it 

hides will not affect ther dad) g ,_ too much o , 

The world is jam-packed ' S * croiS purposes 
ts mostly for smaller S™“f t of many small groups into u UA 

has to work magic to blend .1 - sp ‘ n on s. rices, lodges r 
company or -" d ”f^ b SP f agents, and chqucs-al. put 
borhoods, ages, 1 ^ cling Io> allies ^ harshness or 

on the indmdua or fasor.t.s.n, cr.tic.sm or U1 |u ix , lost 

Exccuhse into era Iosalt.es stronger. 1 cop 

arguments, make the 
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If the executive fails to impel, then the clique leader keeps the individual's 

allegiances 

The clique leader of the mutual admiration group is likely to be the 
impelling sort But the clique leader of the resentment group is more 
likely to be a compeller The executive has to be a more impelling leader 
than either to weld the small groups into the spirit of a larger group 

The leader must be sensitive to groups He must know what groups 
there are in his organization He needs to know their folkways, mores, 
taboos, and prejudices David Lloyd George, a poverty stricken lawyer 
of twenty five, had ambitions for political leadership In two years, this 
obscure Welshman was in Parliament He won his seat there because he 
had spent those two years attending more meetings of those groups that 
were opposed to him than in attending his own party meetings From a 
back seat he would study the leaders of opposition groups and analyze 
their thinking At fifty three, he was wartime prime minister And he 
married his bewildering blonde secretary 


6 * People Caught Between Group Pressures 


A few people are caught between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
in conflicting group loyalties The children of foreign born parents have 
one set of folkways at home, a different set at school or work They 
want to honor their parents’ customs, yet want to be accepted by the ma- 
jority It is an unsettling experience 

Mixed marriages often grind people between opposing social forces 
When people of differing religions, race, nationality, even differing poli- 
tics or social status are married, the path of true love is made rough by 
conflicting folkways and mores One marries not only an individual but 
also that person s group ideas It does not always work out so smoothly 
as with Jack Sprat and his wife 

The farm youth who goes to work in the big city is m a similar con- 
flict The manners and ideals of farm life are different, so the young per- 
son is befuddled to know which set of folkways and taboos is “right ” As 
similabng the foreign bom is not much more of a problem than absorbing 
the hillbilly or farm youth who moves to the city And at present, cities 
are receiving more farm folk than foreign born Their absorption depends 
largely on the leadership they are given m their new groups-and which 
group wins their allegiance soonest 


It is always a critical time for the individual when he is displaced from 
hts former groups Leaving home to go to school, or even moving from 
one side of the city to another, makes him a displaced person In Ins new 
location he is on the outside looking in It will be months before lie is 
accepted by °r feels a part of the new groups This is a strategic tune 
to build his loyalties to the ideals and goals of a larger group New em- 
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ployees almost always have been uprooted from^some of t s P ome . 

company spirit cannot be built m them d g 

thing is basically wrong. . ,- k j to b e £ 0 r a small 

Remember that group spirit, if left to itself, is likely 
group. Spirit for larger groups has to be built. 

7 ■ Get Workers All Together ^ ^ 

The sales manager of the CDE Corporation wa t0 ^lebrate 

force and distributors. He decided to a few weeks. 

the 250,000th widget the company would be man B , * ^ ^ prQ _ 

News of the celebration leaked .j’^vyhen the sales manager learned 
duction supervisors, who liked the l e . affair. The idea gained mo- 
ot their interest, he asked the shop to join t ], e workers’ families, 

mentum for a company-wide celebra ion, the presidents re- 

The personnel manager was all tor it an p 

luctant O.K. ... the little shop in which e 

Exhibits were prepared: the flrst p ., ’ ts a replica of the 100,000th, 
first widget was made, the early cru j .. ’the war> famous buildings 

enlarged photographs of widgets use wor ld showing the location 

equipped with the product, ^^ ts amaxed at the interesting 
of foreign distributors. Even the president 

material from the firm’s history. d t0 ^ display on Saturday 

All employees and families w . goo gathered in a big 

during the sales meetings. At eleven »"^ g froro Australia spoke 
on the parking lot. The t"Xh! „ew model widget. He achially showed 

wls t first time n-t of “t/tSught 
some enthusiasm, too. 1 , j ne ver seen him oeiu 

heard his voice. Many o , PV ervone 

he looked very impressive. plates were wheeled m, a " j rks 

At noon, carts of food and papery noticed that the ^oli clerks 

director added. __ Goes ^ bc f arc ?“ the presi- 

after their men. k 0 f doing something Saturday morning. 

“Why di<kl V V He had enjoyed speaking > P he was not 

dent remarked. He « bad lo pinch himself to be 

The personnel i spir jt. ^ bigger 

dreaming. uke a group rally to r y g 

There is nothing 
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the group, and the more they are jammed together, the better An audi- 
torium is not necessary One Missouri company corrals its total force of 
some 450 for the last working hour about once a month They crowd into 
a corner of the warehouse, on temporary benches, to listen to some 
celebrity who happens to be m the neighborhood The talks are not about 
work or company business They tried one, by a big banker on the free- 
enterpnse system, and the workers froze up, because they thought it 
was just propaganda Now anything suggesting propaganda is avoided 
Sometimes, they have a magician or hillbilly entertainers The idea is to 
crowd everybody together for an hours good time together As a worker 
sees the other 449 jammed around him, clique A or clique B fades into 
the background, and he feels he is part of a larger group 

Many firms have an annual employees’ variety show or a Christmas 
party A small merchant takes his employees and their families on a pic 
me in the fall when autumn colorings are at their peak A small-town 
banker takes his entire outfit to the city to see the ice show and eat at a 
ritzy club as a group 

Such assembled groups build group feeling, but once a year is not 
enough Four times is the minimum to prevent group awareness from 
wearing thin between meetings Anything they enjoy is good for such 
a meeting But beware of anything suggesting propaganda 

8 ■ Let Them Participate When They Get Together 

The CDE Corporation just gathered them together, to look and eat 
together at the first meeting At the next general meeting, honoring ten 
long service employees, they had some mimeographed song sheets, com- 
pany parodies of popular songs Group singing— like senseless school 
yells— helps build spirit as people take part in the same group activity 
The group activity may be nothing more than showing hands in answer 
to a question or laughing together at a joke, yet it does give group spirit 
a definite lift Applause, or a seventh inning stretch, gives all a chance to 
take part m a small way A lifeless group meeting is better than none, 
but it is wiser to have activity in which all can take some part Encourage 
them to take part right from the opening bell One wizard at conducting 
group meetings does this by asking everyone present to shout “Hello” to 
111 m Seems silly, but it works wonders 
Too often, meetings are called to preach to workers That puts a cake of 
ice on group spint Letting them take part, by singing, shouting, raising 
hands, or putting on group stunts thaws them out Then it is their meet- 
ing, their group The individual feels more a part of the group when he 
moves or acts in unison with the crowd It is one secret of military drill 
and the congregation s responses dunng religious services 
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9 ■ Give Them Some Group Heroes 

Business can get further P om ^ rS ’"^°Jj P st ^ofyears ago, a scientist 
Schools have their heroes It may be a ^ who y became a big shot, 

who made a discovery in the school, a g toward heroes Cliques 

or the founders of the school Groups gravitate toward 

form around small-scale heroes r „n rP sent the entire orgamza- 

The company should supply 'heroes *»£%£ group Clique spirit 
tion, heroes who will add to the spirit for t ^ e tban the dtque leader 
can be replaced by company spirit if a belt 

is provided. You cannot replace somebody ^ a face . t0 .face leader 

Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, was a ^ Genera l Electric Com- 

Yet he was worth his 95-pound weig i wjyle Steinmetz was living, 
pany as a compiinyHiin^™^*^,,,, steinmetz' company, not for 
many employees said that tney 
GE 



A company »*• . 

founder, mho built 
ployeet 
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Arrnco Steel Corporation has erected a statue of George Verity, its 
founder, where employees can see it and are reminded of the struggles 
and ideals behind their company Most firms have pictures of the found- 
ers, but these are displayed in front offices where they do little to give 
the general employees company spirit The sudden appearance of a few 
oil paintings complete with bronze plates will not produce an instant 
spurt m company spirit Some group gathering, company-wide, should 
accompany the unveiling Inspiring stories about these old leaders make 
their leadership go on and continue to build the company Sometimes, a 
dead leader can do more for company spirit than a live one 
The surest way to reduce the influence of smalltime misleaders of group 
spirit is to build up some big time heroes in the organization If no heroes 
can be resurrected from the past, make some current ones It may be no 
more than a company athletic team or singing club, but it will help build 
spirit for the company, as other employees will enjoy the reflected glory 

JO ■ Let Them See and Know the Brass Hats 

College students see the president often, the chairman of the trustees 
occasionally, and the dean too often sometimes These brass hats symbolize 
the organization as a whole, not a department or a fraternity The mere 
sight of a top leader reminds the individual that he is part of a larger 
group 

A long established military practice calls for the top brass to visit 
scattered camps and outposts These are sometimes called inspection 
trips Their better purpose is for stimulating spirit for the entire group, 
which the high ranking officer symbolizes 

Not enough company presidents and board members walk, through 
plants and offices This is a primary function of their position, which 
they cannot delegate to others The worker sees his clique leader almost 
continuously He should see the top men of the company many times a 
year, not just when something goes wrong Top officers who stick close 
to their offices do not build group spirit They should have adequate 
secretaries and assistants, so that a couple of hours a day is enough to 
clear up their office duties 

When Robert W Johnson, former chairman of Johnson & Johnson, 
wanted to talk with a man, he did not call him to lus penthouse office 
The chairman went to the man and talked with him in his own bailiwick 
The other fellow felt more at ease in his own department and more em- 
ployees got to know the chairman as a fellow worker rather than as an 
absent ngurehead 

It also helps if department heads visit other departments Bosses of 
ail ranks should get around and get acquainted around 

The president has a dispersed group to lead, whereas the clique leader 
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has an assembled group, the members of which are always withrn .sight of 
one another It is eas.er to bmld small-group spirit m an assembled g oup 
Seeing die president’s name in the newspaper is not a subs itnte f-ir seemg 
him in on* own workplace from time to time Headmg wh t he say 
on the “President’s Page” of die employees ma S“ in \ IS cl q ue 

for company spirit as hearing Ins voice right on the ) ob Meet the clique 
leader right in his own territory Win him, and yon wm his followers 

II « Give Them Some Group Goals and Ideals 

Goals and ideals give people something f " J^ up becomes 

ers looking ahead, impelling them to s ve im nelled to stnve to* 

imbued with the same goals and ideals, they are impelled 

gether-that’s teamwork . ,, hnns t0 talk about, but it 

A young firm may not have many old employee ^ oU 

should have ideals and goals to desc traditions it would be bet- 

company, on the other hand, may have ^ t0 ^ their way around 
ter to bury New employees usually ere told “ rt of 4 w ork- 
the buddings To build group spirit, the mos They are shown the 

place to explam is the companys goa s a ^ Qwn ^ founder's picture 

time clock and lockers, they shou w hich they will be spending 

and told about the spirit of the family wirt wluch *** 
most of their waking hours during wor T t may ne ver have been 

Every business has a philosop y ° . .1 t permeates its activities 

expressed in words, but it has a P^f^pjosophy If it has not 
and employees Goals and ideab .express dia^ph^ ^ ^ , 

been put into words, it shou words Service above 

Rotary clubs express their philosophy m just .nr 

self” , Kndico tt-Johiison Shoe Company ex- 

The 18,000 employees of th archway, which the employees 

pressed their firm's philosophy mg archway ^ ‘Home of the Square 
themselves erected Carve o 

D Goals are usually m^r^uah^ We^^eve^ 

fection in virtues and cha models that may neier b “ raachK * 

created to be reached Ideals u a goa l The companys old heroes may 

A Bve year plan of expa^ f ? lcab0 „, perseverance against ob- 

- • -mring uu ’ . . r_... « irfoals 


uvu t — 

furnish ideals-mspumg b A lc w naie 

stacles Most compa nl « “ v « goals xhe things a company stands 
Ideals are n— loyalty than dm things a company docs 

for count more m U1 
for its employ 665 
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A company’s philosophy is engraved on this arch, which was erected by employees 
on the main highway in the firm’s home town. 


Cliques seldom supply either goals or ideals. These small groups are 
held together by mutual admiration of each other or by mutual resent- 
ment of other groups. When cliques are given goals, which they accept, 
the spirit becomes bigger than the clique. When they are given ideals in 
addition, the widest group spirit is started. Lodges get much of their force 
from the ideals conveyed by their rituals, ihe strongest group spirit is 
shown by religious groups, where ideals predominate. 

The people who rub elbows on city streets have no group spirit, be- 
cause they do not have common goals or ideals. A firm’s employees will 
have little more group spirit than street strangers, unless they are given 
common goals and ideals. Group co-operation requires a knowledge of, 
and a belief in, the organization’s purposes. The goals and ideals must 
not only be known but also believed in. If the ideals are not acceptable 
to the rank and file, do not expect much group spirit. 

Most leaders who have built up big businesses singlehanded were 
^ il ^ ea l s an ^ were a ble to convey their ideals to impel others. 
\ llliam Danforth, for instance, was a sickly boy from Missouri swamps 
who gmded his own life by a four-pronged philosophy. He stood tall 
(health), thought tall (mental), smiled tall (social), and lived tall (re- 
ligious). ' 

He took those four ideals into the founding of Ralston Purina Com- 
pany and into the checkerboard pattern on its packages, buildings, and 
tnicks. The squares of the checkerboard symbolize that foursquare way 
of living and flunking and dealing. As he was building up the company. 
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he talked personally with each new employee, explammg lus and the 
firm’s ideals He dared the new man to stand tall, *mk tall, smile^ talk 
and live tall Each new worker knew the president, an g 

l,» h,l 

are not just for ministers and do-goo O' money they 

People have done more for ideals they believed in than tor mo y 

needed desperately 

12 ■ Give Them a Common Enemy 

Group spirit is often diluted because groups und “ world 

hostile toward each other Probab y a n their co operation to 

have strong hostile streaks (morti ) provided for their ag 

a few close friends Harmless outlets need to be pro 

gressions , r .. _ m *u e enemy— or his sergeant 

The drafted soldier has an outlet for ‘ h ^ be dire cted toward 

If his sergeant is a good leader, t e agg i - aggressions in athletic 
the enemy only The student has an outlet for 

contests and other rivalries with ot er look on the clique 

The members of the clique m the front row ray^ ^ ^ fc 

in the back as their enemies i 00 k 0 n speedy workers as 

then- common enemy Average wor ' these conditions helps spirit 

enemies who will upset the pay scale None 

for the larger group mdividual and group aggressions is 

Providing some harmless ° ut ' et An employee athletic leagu , 

essential to build spirit for the large g P hostll ,ty through aggressive 

properly handled, may drain some « ^ can help Competing 

play Wide open channels for hosbhty can be shifted to 

firms or industries are Pf^^'Xfies the spirit of its employees by 

company, departmental spi 

13 ■ What You Can Do whe re you can initiate polices 

Perhaps you are «*£££, your company 

company spud will maV-e > 
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You can apply these principles anyway and increase your own individual 

spirit for the larger group 

i. Have a wide acquaintance in the company Get acquainted with 
employees in other departments and crafts Perhaps the company does 
not get everyone together, but you can expand yourself by expanding your 
acquaintances Watch lest you get trapped m a narrow clique 

2 Take part in employee activities Join hobby groups, athletic events, 
the suggestion system, etc w 

3 Find some heroes Learn the company history and traditions Fmd 
some living heroes among outstanding workmen and inspiring executives 
Imitate them 

4. Get to know some of the brass hats , if only from a distance Follow 
their doings in the newspapers and trade news Get to know some of 
them personally They are usually flattered by such attention if you do 
not take much of their time and do not ask favors It never hurts your 
chances if they, m turn, know who you are 

5 Learn the company goals and ideals, even though they may not be 
written Work for ideals of your own that are in harmony with the best 
of the company philosophy Work for ideals as well as for tangible things 
Wnte these ideals out, perhaps as a personal slogan 

6. Keep an eye on competition, not a rival clique but outside compeb 
tion Widen your honzon to include more than the company Take in the 
business, and the world 

Take down any fence that separates you from others— and keep on 
readmg and using psychology to be a better employee and a better boss 


The Gist of the Chapter 

1 What is the significance of the statement that business is group activity? 

2 Contrast and show likenesses, between prejudices, smear words, and 
"scapegoating ' 

3 Give three essentials to keep in mind when trying to change group 
thinking 

4 What is meant by bejng cayght between group pressures, and what is 
the effect on people caught that way? 

5 Tell about the. advantages of getting the entire work force together 

6 In what ways does it build spirit if the people themselves participate in 
joint activities when they get together? 

7 How does having some group heroes help group spirit’ 

8 What is the difference between dispersed and assembled groups and 
what difference does it make in handling people? 
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9. What is the difference between goals and ideals, and haw da they cam- 

pare in value for building group spirit? . .. l ? 

10. What can the ,nd,v,d«al do to keep h,s group sp.nt where ,t should be? 

Things to Do and Problems to Discuss 

1. Attend same political meeting or trade convention. °" d J p ° rt J^ pen - 
ings you observed which would help group spin., also * * 

l Describe same ,obs that illustrate the statement that business g P 

activity , . i i 0 bby, or elsewhere 

3 Eavesdrop on conversations on the bus, in . or scape- 

Repor, an the remarks you heard that expressed smearing, pre.udice, 

90 7 9 Fo„ow the letters to the editor ,n a newspaper, and^repar, examples tha, 
show (a) group affiliation, (b) scapegoating, grou p pressures to the 

5 Apply the section on people caug under 

situation of an employee who wants to do an hones, days work 

group pressure to stall on the ,ob What ccm e of gangs of |uven,le 

6 Apply the material in this chap 

troublemakers that roam the s,ree*s am par ^ wh|ch , hey are already 
7. People are influenced not only by 9 H what are some 

affiliated, bu, also by those which they wou Qnd jn who , ways ha ve 

of the groups by whom you w«ld ^ ^ ^ „ might fae possible to be ac- 
you changed your behavior a 

cepted by them? h d trymg to determine how they 

8 Analyze same rumors you have 

show pretudice, smear words, and scop 3 ofRce dique pads h,s expense 

9 You have noticed that a 1 ethlc5 loyalty ,a a clique, to 

accounts Discuss what you should do 

the firm, or to your conscience , l0n that you know Analyze what 

10 Consider some company or g or exprB! ,on of their philosop y 

they seem to be striving for, °nd write as, 

in brief and inspiring form debating whether or not to shift 

makes fun of the philosophy an 


be taken to change this pm.se the company and their boss around 
13 Discuss whether wor 

’"ink of some worker whan .you 

pony spin. Analyze h,s b.uo-.on fully. ^ ^ „ |ha , keep him from work 

15 A fellow worker 
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for a long time. The company sickness Insurance will take care of him. He has 
been an isolate in the company. Discuss whether or not you should go out of 
your way to visit him during his illness. 

16. Check back over your answers to the questions from the New York 
Central System, which were at the start of each part of this book. Change any 
of your earlier answers. In what ways do these changes indicate that you will be 
a more efficient worker and a more effective leader for having studied this book? 
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